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PREFACE 

A EESiDBNCE for 67611 SO bri6f a period as four years in a 
distant land suffices to imbue one with a wholesome contempt 
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for the globe-trotter who imagines that a stay of a few weeks 
in a strange country, or a hasty journey across it,^ is enough 
to enable him to write an exhaustive account of that country 
and to pose ever afterwards as an authority upon its consti- 
tution and mode of government, and upon the social and 
intellectual condition of its people. A sledge journey across 
Asiatic Eussia, undertaken by one whose knowledge of the 
language is barely extensive enough to enable him to make 
his wants known, does not qualify him to pass an opinion 
upon the administration of the Siberian provinces or upon 
the commercial and industrial future of a tract of country 
covering an area considerably greater than the whole of 
Europe. This book pretends, therefore, to be nothing more 
than a truthful record of a journey in which no English ^ 

author has preceded the present writer. Other English 
travellers have, it is true, traversed the same ground, or 
almost the same ground, in summer, and have written their 
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experiences ; but Siberia under frost and snow differs so 
vastly from Siberia in the aspects in which Dr. Lansdell, 
for instance, has described it, that an apology for the present 
account is less needed than it might otherwise be. As a 
record of a journey under conditions utterly strange to most 
English readers it is hoped that it will not be found without 
interest, though the illness and subsequent death of the com- 
rade, from whose keen observation, as well as from his facile 
pencil, the author had anticipated great and valuable assist- 
ance, have undoubtedly robbed it of much of its interest. 

But although the author has tried to avoid touching 
upon questions in regard to which a superficial observation 
might have led him into error, there is one subject on which 
it is impossible for him to be altogether silent. * What is 
the truth about the convict system ? ' * Is the fate of the 
exiles as terrible as has been represented ? ' These are the 
questions with which one who has recently been in Siberia 
is assailed on every hand. And since such knowledge as 
the author has been enabled to glean on these subjects has 
been entirely gained at second hand, it is perhaps better 
that the question should be dealt with here than in the body 
of the work. 

In 1879 the Eev. Dr. Henry Lansdell travelled through 
Siberia, armed with a letter from the Minister of the 
Interior which opened all the prison doors to him. On his 
return to England he published an account of his travels 
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in which he completely whitewashed the Eussian authorities 
and expressed the conviction that, 'on the whole, if a 
Eussian exile behaves himself decently well, he may in 
Siberia be more comfortable than in many, and as comfort- 
able as in most, of the prisons of the world.' In 1885 Mr^ 
George Kennan, accompanied by Mr. George A. Frost, started 
on an expedition to Siberia for the express purpose of ' mak- 
ing a careful study of the exile system.' The judgment he 
had at that time formed was, he. tells us, that the system 
had been ' greatly misrepresented by prejudiced writers/ 
So he informed Mr. Vlangalli, the then Assistant Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. Since then Mr. Kennan has published 
to the world some of the results of his. investigations. And 
' if,* he says, ' the opinions which I now hold differ from those 
which I expressed to Mr. Vlangalli in 1885, it is not because 
I was then insincere, but because my views have since been 
changed by an overwhelming mass of evidence.' 

Which opinion is correct — that of Dr. Lansdell, or that 
of Mr. George Kennan? The present author can claim 
perfect impartiality on the question. So far as the dispu- 
tants, if they may be called so, are concerned, his personal 
sympathies would be with Dr. Lansdell, through whose kind- 
ness in providing him with a general introduction he made 
many valued friends during his journey; and the unvaried 
kindness and courtesy which he received from Eussian officials 
and people would have been enough to dismiss from his. 
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mind any prejudice, had it existed, against Eussia or the 
Hussian Government. But such information as he and his 
companion were, able to gather was totally opposed to the 
opinions of Dr. Lansdell and in accord with the conclusions 
to which the later traveller has come. The very difference 
in the methods of the two men and their fitness for the task 
of investigation is sufficient of itself to raise a strong pre- 
sumption as to the side on which truth lies. The one fact 
that Dr. Lansdell was ignorant of the language and was 
compelled, in regard to everything which he did not actually 
see with his own eyes, to rely almost entu-ely upon such 
information as the Government officials chose to supply him 
with, renders his ebccoxmt prima fade of infinitely less value 
than that of Mr. Kennan, whose familiarity with Eussian 
enabled him to gather his information from innumerable 
sources. 

The present author's direct experience on the subject is 
confined to the meeting of a few convoys of exiles on the 
road, and to the casual inspection of the outside walls of 
several prisons and etapes. But he was able to gather the 
opinions of foreign residents in Siberia as to the accuracy of 
Dr. Lansdell's account. There were but two, it is true, 
who appeared willing to open their minds quite freely on 
the point, most of the others being more or less closely con- 
nected with the Eussian administrative system. But these 
two were both men to whose extensive knowledge of Asiatic 
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Eussia Dr. Lansdell was indebted for many of the facts 
related in ' Through Siberia ; ' and they are both emphatic- 
ally of the opinion that the learned doctor had been imposed 
upon. ' Don't you think,' asked Mr. Uren of one of them, 
* that things were " set up " for Dr. Lansdell in the prisons 
— that they "saw him c"oming " ?' ' Undoubtedly,' was the 
reply. ' Still,' remarked the present writer, the stories which 
used to be related in England of the sufferings of political 
prisoners in Siberia, were doubtless to some extent exagge- 
rated ? ' ' Hardly at all ; it would hardly be possible to 
exaggerate them,' was the rejoinder. 

In his more recent work on 'Eussian Central Asia,' 
Dr. Lansdell has replied at ^eat length to those who 
argued that he had been deceived by the Eussian prison 
authorities, who had been warned beforehand of his visits. 
He admits, however, that two of his friends living in 
Siberia and Eussia shared in this belief. One of these 
he mentions by name ; the other may possibly have been 
one of the two Siberian residents referred to above. But 
the opinion strongly impressed upon the mind of the 
present writer — an opinion which was completely shared by 
his companion of the voyage — is that although Dr. Lansdell 
has dispelled some erroneous ideas and disproved some false 
stories in regard to Eussia's treatment of her prisoners, 
political and social, he has been misled into presenting a 
picture of Siberian prison management which is far too 
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roseate-hued, and which does infinitely more credit to the 
Eussian Government than is deserved. Having first heard 
when in the heart of Siberia of the great and noble work in 
which Mr. George Kennanhad then been so recently engaged, 
the author cannot omit the opportunity of bearing testimony 
to the high opinion entertained there as to the unsparing 
pains which Mr. Kennan had taken to arrive at the truth, 
and as to the value his work was likely to have in placing 
before American and English readers a reliable account of 
the sufferings of Siberian prisoners. 

Since the completion of the journey here narrated a 
work has been projected which, when completed, will render 
summer travelling in Siberia far easier than in the past. 
The connection of Tomsk and Stretensk by rail on either 
side with the Baikal Sea, and the building of a further railway 
from Lake Khanka to Vladivostok, will, if competed, enable 
the traveller to cross the two entire contiuents of Europe 
and Asia by steam. Undoubtedly it will, for both commercial 
and strategic purposes, be a great and important work. But 
of its prospective commercial value some immensely exagge- 
rated estimates have been formed. It has even been spoken 
of as a formidable rival to the Canadian Pacific Eailway. 
But when it is remembered that for half the year the navi- 
gation of the rivers is stopped by ice, and that when open 
the Amur is so shallow that the light-draught steamers 
which ply on its surface are not unfrequently compelled to 
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stop for want of water ; and when one recollects the frequent 
embarkations and disembarkations which will still be neces- 
sary, it must be conceded that it will take more than these 
connecting links of railway to render this a very serviceable 
route for passengers and cargo to and from the Far East. 
For the tourist on pleasure bent, the winter journey by 
sledge will still, with all its hardships and inconveniences, 
have something to recommend it over the mosquitoes, the 
heat, the dirt, and the discomfort of Siberian steamboat 
travelling as it has been described by summer voyagers. 

The author has endeavoured to maintain a reasonable 
amount of uniformity in the transliteration of Eussian 
names ; but the anomalies of English spelling render it 
difficult to indicate the proper pronunciation without having 
recourse to an elaborate system of phonetics which would 
be out of place in a book of this kind. If, however, the 
reader will pronounce the letter ' u ' like * oo ' in boot, and 
' i ' like ' ee ' in feet, or ' i ' in * fit,' and will give to the 
other letters their common English sound, ' ch ' being pro- 
nounced as in ' chat,' ' zh ' Uke * s ' in * vision,' and ' kh ' 
like the Scottish guttural in *loch,' he will not go so very 
far wrong. 

L. F. G. 

Hampstead : October, 1889. 
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FIVE THOUSAND MILES 
IN A SLEDGE 



CHAPTEE I 

INTEODUCTOBY 

The conception of the idea — A host of advisers — ^Encouragements and 
warnings — Our forerunners in Siberian travel — Mr. Michie — Pro- 
fessor Mihie — The Western Union Extension Telegraph Company — 
Mr. Kennan — The Kev. Dr. Lansdell — M. Russell-Killough — M. 
Meignan — Mr. Thomas Dufif— Farewell to Shanghai — Nagasaki — 
Fusan— Gensan. 

It was midday, and we were seated round the tiffin-table 
when the idea was first mooted. The swinging punkah 
overhead tempered with a gentle breeze the fierce moist 
heat of a Shanghai August day, and the white glare 
outside only reached us mellowed and subdued by filtra- 
tion through the reed blinds surrounding the verandah. 
*Jack,' the tall, burly, beaming-faced Chinese head-boy, 
was busUy employed in the dispensation of cooling liquors, 
and we were one and all arrayed in the loose white 
garments which form the summer costumes of exiles in 
the Far East. But in spite of all that the arts of civili- 
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sation could do to mitigate the rigour of a sub-tropical 
sun, the idea of gliding through endless tracts of ice an^ 
snow, with the thermometer at unheard-of depths below 
zero, proved singularly pleasing and attractive at that 
moment. 

The fortunate man of business or merchant's clerk 
whose lot is cast in Shanghai, the gay metropolis of the 
Far East, sometimes assumes a tone of pity for his less 
favoured comrades who are struggling along in the keen 
race for existence in the Old Country. I haVe heard many 
an old Ghiaa resident declare that Shanghai is the best 
place in the world to live in, and that nothing less than 
the award of a double first prize in the Manila Lottery, or 
some other semi-miraculous chance which should make him 
the possessor of a handsome fortune, would induce him to 
take up his residence permanently in England. My future 
camarade de voyage^ Mr. Uren, of the Eastern Extension 
Telegraph Company, though by no means an old resi- 
dent, was strongly imbued with this unpatriotic notion. 
* England,' he was wont to declare, ' is a capital country 
to live out of and boast about ; ' but even he had sufficient 
love for his native land to look forward with eager antici- 
pation to a coming twelvemonth's furlough, which would 
enable him to pay a temporary visit to Old England. For 
my part, I had determined, after a four years' residence in 
Shanghai, to break through the fascinations of Far Eastern 
life before they obtained too strong a hold on me ; and on 
this sultry August day in 1885 we were discussing the 
respective merits of the vari6us routes from China to 
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England. My future comrade declared that he had for 
some time entertained the idea of making his v&j home 
through Siberia in the middle of winter, but unfortunately 
he had never been able to find anyone mad enough to 
accompany him, and he had consequently abandoned the 
notion. I at once stepped into the breach, and within five 
minutes the joiumey was, in our mindB, an accomplished 
&ct. 

Our friends round the tiffin-table smiled knowingly, 
and insinuated that as the year declined and the days grew 
cooler, BO also would our ardour. Certainly, in the midst 
of the wintry east winds which compensate the residents 
of Shanghai for the tropical heat of summer, the projected 
journey did not bear quite so pleasant an aspect ; but, 
nevertheless, our purpose endured. Yarious obstacles 
necessitated our postponing its execution tiU the winter of 
1866 ; bat in the meantime we consulted all the authorities 
we could find on the subject, placed ourselves in communi- 
cation with foreigners resident in Yladivoatok, which we 
settled upon as the base of our journey, and generally 
perfected our plans. From the foreigners in Vladivostok 
to whom we obtained introductions we received the most 
kindly promises of assistance ; and although from many 
friends in China we were overwhelmed with dire warnings 
of the perilous nature of our projected enterprise, we were 
consoled by the reflection that the darkness of the pictures 
was generally in direct proportion to the ignorance of our 
informants in regard to everything connected with Siberian 
travel. 
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From the accounts of earlier travellers across Siberia 
we could obtain but little information to assist us in 
maturing our plans. During the last twenty or thirty 
years some half a dozen or more English residents in the 
Far East have made their way home through Northern 
Asia, and some two or three of these have placed their 
experiences upon record; but in nearly every case they 
have made their way through Peking, across the Mongolian 
desert, by Urga, Kiakhta, and Verkhne Udinsk to the 
Baikal Sea, and have thus been unable to give at first 
hand any description whatever of travel in Eastern Siberia. 
Moreover, they had nearly all very naturally chosen the 
summer for their journey, and the conditions of winter and 
summer travelling in Siberia are so vastly different that 
this rendered the accounts of our predecessors almost 
entirely valueless to us. 

One of the first English residents in China to whom 
the idea of making his way homeward by the northern 
route seems to have occurred was Mr. Alexander Michie, 
still, I believe, a resident in the Far East, who published 
a description of his journey in 1864; and fifteen years later 
Professor Milne, now celebrated for his important seismo- 
logical researches in Japan, undertook a similar exploit, an 
account of which he subsequently read before the Asiatic 
Society of Japan. In 1882, while on my way to China, 
Professor Milne and I happened to be fellow- voyagers on 
board the French mail steamer Oxm, and from him I first 
learnt something of the kind of adventure which voyagers 
in Siberia have to expect. At that time I had as Uttle idea 
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of travelling across Northern Asia as of malting a joomey 
to the moon ; but three years later, when the adventure 
was suggested to me, the professor's deseriptione recurred 
to my memory, though how far they influenced me in my 
decision to attempt the journey I have been unable to 
determine. 

Since Captain John Dundas Cochrane'e account of his 
adventurous pedestrian tour in Siberia in the early part of 
this century, a number of works on Northern Asiatic travel 
have appeared from the pens of French, American, and 
English writers. In 1865 an expedition started from 
America for the purpose of surveying the north of Siberia 
and erecting an overland telegraph line from Behring's 
Straits to Europe, to be connected by a short cable across 
the straits with a similar land line stretching from Alaska 
to New England. The enterprise was abandoned two years 
later owing to the success of the rival scheme for laying an 
ocean cable across the Atlantic ; but several of the hardy 
spirits who volunteered for this hazardous expedition have 
since published in America thrilling accounts of their ad- 
ventures, by far the best being from the pen of Mr. George 
Keiman. Not one of them, however, has described at any 
length the features of an ordinary midwinter journey over 
the great highway of Asiatic Russia. 

Of the comparatively few English and French travellers 
who have crossed the western boundary of Asia, those who 
have penetrated to Eastern Siberia could easily be counted 
on the fingers of a single hand. Foremost among them is 
the Rev. Dr. Henry Lansdell, who in .1879 crossed Siberia 
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from the Urals to the Pacific as the pioneer of missionary 
work among the Eussian exiles. The outcome of this 
journey, Dr. Lansdell's * Through Siberia/ is undoubtedly 
the fullest and most accurate description of the country 
which has yet appeared. But his also was a summer 
trip, and the only two detailed descriptions of post-sledging 
along the great Northern Asiatic route which have been 
published are from the pens of French travellers. The 
first of these, M. Henry Eussell-Killough, left Peters- 
burg in November 1858, intending to pass out of Asiatic 
Bussia at Kiakhta and make his way through China. He 
reached Peking in safety ; but, much to his disgust, was 
prevented from proceeding farther, and made to retrace his 
steps over the Mongolian desert. By the time he regained 
the Siberian highway the winter was nearly at an end, and 
he continued his journey by water, steaming the whole 
way along the Shilka and Amur to Nikolaevsk, whence he 
proceeded to Japan. His travels have never been trans- 
lated into English. The other winter voyager is M. Victor 
Meignan, who left Paris on October 25, 1873, and arrived 
in Irkutsk in the middle of the following February. The 
fatigues of the journey having affected his health he re- 
mained some weeks in Irkutsk, had a dangerous passage 
in his sledge over the Baikal, owing to a thaw having set 
in, and crossed Mongolia to Peking and Tientsin in the 
spring. An English translation of M. Meignan's account 
of his journey appeared some four years ago, and only 
reached Shanghai after our trip had been decided upon. It 
contained the first authoritative opinion which we had 
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then beeD able to obtain as to the advantages and dis- 
advantages of such a journey aa that we proposed to make. 
In concluding the aooonnt of his travels M. Meignan 
says: 

'My readers, perhaps, will wonder what could have 
induced me to have undertaken so wearisome a journey ; I 
had imagined the bright side of it only then, but now I 
have seen the other I can advise them not to follow my 
example; for though there are many novel, grand, and 
striking scenes of nature, accompanied with mach exciting 
adventure, still they are not to be enjoyed in so rigorous a 
climate as that of Siberia in winter without incurring mnch 
hardship, and even a certain esposoie to a considerable 
share of danger.' 

This was not very encouraging. But we did not allow 
ourselves to become dispirited; especially as we subse- 
quently discovered that M. Meignan's views were not held 
by all who had shared his experiences. Mr. Thomas Duff, a 
British merchant in China, who made the winter journey a 
quarter of a century ago or more, bnt who has never 
written an account of his travels, described it to ns as one . 
prolonged enjoyable picnic, and assured us that nothing 
but family ties prevented him from at once starting off to 
repeat the experiment. In this conflict of evidence we 
resolved to decide the question for ourselves; and on 
October 30, 1886, ha,ving exchanged partiag greetings with 
our Mends, some of whom bade us a mournful farewell in 
the firm belief that we were doomed to ornament the 
steppes of Northern Asia with oar frozen corpses, we 
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embarked on board the Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, 
and were soon gKding down the Huangpu Eiver to the 
broad mouth of the Tangtsze-Kiang. 

As we steamed slowly down towards the Woosung 
Forts, the extensive Chinese batteries which guard the 
entrance to the river on which Shanghai stands, a line 
of signal flags was suddenly hoisted at the little telegraph 
station where the submarine cables are landed; and the 
captain, directing his glasses to this quarter, informed us 
that the message read: * Good-bye; pleasant voyage.' It 
was our last communication with the land which for four 
years had been my home. A few hours later we had 
emerged from the mouth of the great Yangtsze Eiver, and 
were bucking heavily against a choppy sea outside. On 
some of us the motion soon began to have its effect. 
Captain Haswell, of the Yokohama Maru, has deservedly 
gained the reputation of keeping the best table to be found 
in any steamer plying in the China and Japan waters — 
and this is no small compliment, for they know how to 
live in the Far East ; but nevertheless, during the short 
passage to Nagasaki, there were many of us whcv felt 
disinclined to put his reputation to the test. 

On the morning of November 1, some forty- four hours 
after leaving Shanghai, we entered the lovely harbour of 
Nagasaki, with the pretty little Japanese town nestling at 
the feet, and villa residences of the foreign merchants and 
consuls dotting the slopes, of the beautifully tinted hills 
which surround it on every side. Here my comrade and I 
transferred ourselves and our belongings to the Takachiho 
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Maru, another fine steamer of the Japanese mail line, 
plying between Nagasaki, Corea, and Vladivostok. A 
sixteen hours' run brought us to the town of Fusan, one 
of the three newly opened ports of the little kingdom of 
Corea. The foreign settlement, its population consisting 
of half a dozen Europeans and a few hundred Japanese,, 
offered but few attractions to us, and we accordingly 
occupied the brief period of our stay in scouring Deer 
Island — an islet at the entrance to the harbour — in 
search of game. We caught sight in the distance of a 
single specimen of the quadrupeds who have given their 
name to the island; but we did not succeed in bagging 
him, and returned to the ship with only a few quail to 
compensate us for our failure. 

The next morning at daylight we were once more under 
way ; and the day after at noon we anchored in the pretty 
harbour of Gensan, the most northerly of the Corean open 
ports. The crazy Corean boats, riveted with wood and having 
not a scrap of iron in their composition, are only fit for dis- 
charging cargo in a perfectly calm sea accompanied by fine 
weather ; and the absence of this favourable conjunction of 
circumstances occasioned us a three days' delay. 
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TThe opening of the Hermit Kingdom — Political crises — Chemulpo — A 
ride to the capital — Ma-po — Seoul — Pak-tnng — ^The massacre of 
1882 — Interview with a Corean prince — ^A night ride from Seoul — 
Port Hamilton — Gensan — ^Arrival at Vladivostok. 

It was not our first visit to Gorea. Mr. Uren and I had 
been companions in an expedition to the Hermit Kingdom 
just twelve months before. The country had then not long 
been exposed to the gaze of curious foreigners, and the 
steamer Ashington, which carried us, was, in fact, the 
first British merchant ship which had ever entered the 
eastern port of Gensan or Yuensan. 

But Corea had already passed through several poKtical 
arises since her entrance into the comity of nations, and 
she was just at the height of another at the time of 
our visit. Herr von Mollendorflf, the adviser and Foreign 
Minister of the Corean king, whose royal master had 
ennobled his ancestors for several generations back in order 
to render him eligible for an office which only an heredi- 
tary nobleman might occupy, had just fallen into disgrace. 
He had been accused of attempting to throw Gorea into 
the arms of Bussia, and although he had not then left the 
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country, as he was afterwards compelled to do, he had 
been relieved of his offices as Foreign Minister and Inspector- 
General of Customs, England had only a few' months 
before seized on the islands surrounding Port Hamilton, 
and the Eussian scare was still at its height. A year 
before, the establishment of a regular postal system had 
been frustrated on the day of its inauguration by an emeute 
and a general massacre. But this had not altogether 
checked enterprise, for the Ashington bore to Chemulpo, 
the port of Seoul, all the machinery for setting up a 
mint ; and on the very day of our arrival a telegraph line 
was opened from the port to the capital. 

The port of Chemulpo is prettily situated, with verdure- 
clad hills rising on either side of it, and distant peaks of 
greater altitude beyond. The town is rather Japanese than 
Corean ; and the consulate of the Land of the Eising Sun 
is by far its most imposing building, quite eclipsing the 
homes of the representatives of Great Britain and China. 
On one side of the little town the slopes of the hill were 
dotted over with Japanese gravestones, while on the oppo- 
site cliff three stones marked the resting-places of two 
young officers and a sailor of the American navy, and 
formed the commencement of a foreign city of the dead. 
Very pretty views of the harbour and the surrounding 
country were obtained from the cliffs ; and with its bracing 
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and pleasant climate, and its pretty situation, there seemed 
a fair prospect of Chemulpo becoming some day a for- 
midable rival to Chefoo as a summer health-resort for 
residents in China. Its sole natural drawback is the extra- 
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ordinary rise and fall of the tide, which leaves at low water 
a great waste of muddy sand stretching along the little bay. 

All the sight-seeing that could be done in the little port^ 
with its score or so of Europeans and its few hundred 
Japanese and Coreans, was soon exhausted. The men, in 
their long robes, their heads covered by the broad-brimmed 
stove-pipe hat of open-worked horsehair, through which 
could be seen the knot of hair bunched on top of the head, 
had been familiar objects to us in China. Another form of 
hat which appeared to be very commonly worn was even 
more striking in point of size. This was a huge covering 
of coarse straw matting, almost completely hiding the head 
and shoulders of the wearer from view, and looking far 
more suitable for roofing a haystack than a human being. 
These hats, we were told, formed part of the trappings and 
the suits of native male Corean woe ; but as about every 
third man had thus extinguished himself, it struck us that 
if all these men were in mourning the death-rate of 
Chemulpo must be alarmingly high. 

Seoul, the capital of the * Land of Morning Calm,' is some 
thirty odd miles from its seaport. At present there are two 
ways of making the journey. One may pass the hours squat- 
ting cross-legged in a seatless sedan chair, or one can ride a 
specimen of the Corean pack-horse, an undersized, stiflf- 
jointed pony, which only occasionally quickens its ordinary 
slow walking pace to a peculiarly disagreeable shambling 
trot, a very brief continuance of which is almost sufficient 
to jolt one's every bone from its socket. 

We chose the latter alternative, and at seven o'clock on 
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the morning after our arrival at Chemulpo our little party 
of three were astride three sorry ponies, whose clumsy 
native saddles had been removed and replaced by three of 
English manufacture kindly placed at our service by foreign 
residents at the port. Behind us strode the three owners 
of the animals, carrying their heavy Corean saddles, as well 
as all our wraps and provisions, these men having under- 
taken to provide us with ponies and walk the whole thirty 
miles with their burdens for a sum in Corean ^ cash ' which 
would yield them less than eighteenpence a head. 

Here and there we passed Kttle villages of thatched 
mud huts, with scores of children running about in their 
summer costume, consisting of one Httle white jacket, open in 
front, and reaching not quite down to the waist. Numbers 
of caravans met us on the road, some with long lines of 
magnificent bulls carrying huge burdens, which often 
almost hid the beasts from sight. The men — villagers as 
well as travellers — all appeared well dressed ; women were 
rarely seen at all. We saw not a single beggar, a pleasing 
relief after an experience of travelling in China. Every man 
was provided with a long straight pipe and a pouch of 
tobacco, and all we saw tended to confirm what we were 
afterwards told at the capital — that, although there is an 
entire absence of the wealthy merchants who form so 
important a class in the Celestial Empire, the abject 
poverty which stares one in the face in every part of China 
is almost equally unknown. Everywhere, too, the people 
were very courteous and kindly disposed towards foreigners, 
and none of the petty insults and annoyances which are 
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inseparable from a journey in the interior of China were 
experienced. 

Some hours' slow plodding brought us to a vast expanse 
of loose sand, beyond which a line of junk-masts told us 
that at last we were nearing the river ; and a cluster of 
huts beyond the junks buoyed us up with a false hope 
that the suburbs of Seoul were at length in sight. This, 
however, turned out to be the little river port of Ma-po — a 
good hour's journey from the capital at our then rate of 
progress. It was here, on this stretch of sand, that, less 
than twenty years before, Bishop Berneux and three other 
French missionaries were put to death with revolting 
tortures by command of a prince whose return to Corea 
after a long period of exile was at that very moment expected 
— the Dai In Kun, father of his Corean Majesty. 

At the river a large ferry-boat was ready to receive us. 
It contained already some two dozen Coreans and a fine 
large bull; but we managed to find space for our three 
ponies, our mafoos, or horsemen, and ourselves, and the 
whole miscellaneous cargo was soon ferried across. 

The bamboo, slung across the shoulder, common to China 
and Japan, is unknown in Corea for carrying weights; 
everything is borne upon the back. The frame on which the 
burden is rested is a simple device, formed principally of two 
long naturally forked pieces of wood, fastened side by side, so 
that when this framework is strapped on the shoulders two 
branches of the forks stick out nearly at right angles to the 
back and form a convenient ledge on which to deposit the 
bundle. One of our fellow-passengers on the ferry-boat was 
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provided with a frame of this kind on which rested a fine fat 
pig, with his back towards the ground, and his feet tied 
together and pointing towards the heavens. The Irishman 
doubtless considers himself superior in civilisation to the- 
Corean ; but I believe Paddy, though his difficulties in getting^ 
the pig home from market are proverbial, never yet rose to the- 
sublime stroke of genius of strapping the animal to his back. 

The little town of Ma-po, the river port of Seoul, lookff 
picturesque from the opposite side of the Han Eiver ; but the 
effect is destroyed when one gets into its narrow streets, 
with all the dirtiness and none of the quaintness of a 
Chinese town ; the houses little better than thatched mud 
huts, and devoid of the glittering signboards and grotesque 
carvings which afford some slight compensation for the- 
squalor and vile odours of the towns of the Celestial 
Empire. The shops generally showed a stock-in-trade- 
which looked as if it might be bought up, with the good- 
will of the business thrown in, for a very few pence. Chillies' 
appeared to be the staple article of diet. More than one 
shop displayed no other wares, the red pods being piled 
in little heaps of half a dozen each on the pathway in 
front of the house. During our ride, too, we had often 
observed the roofs of distant houses gleaming a brilliant' 
red in the sun, the hue proving on a nearer approach to 
be due to the chilli pepper pods spread out on the thatched 
roofs to dry. Pipe and tobacco shops were numerous ; but 
we saw little else for sale beyond the bare necessaries of life* 

Passing over a little hill which faces the river, and on 
which the principal part of the town is situated, we found 
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ourselves in a pretty valley, surrounded on every side by 
hills of verdure and cultivated fields. 

But we were in no condition to admire scenery. We 
had been travelling for about ten hours ; our ponies were 
dead tired, and our goal was nowhere in sight. Our mafoos 
came to a halt, and seemed undecided as to their road. 
We could do but little in the way of urging them on, 
because our common vocabulary consisted of a single 
word — Pak-tung — the native name of the compound in 
Seoul for which we were bound — the compound in which 
were situated the headquarters of the Corean Customs 
Service, and the residence of Herr von MoUendorflf, It is 
true we could ssiy Pak-tung. Like Mark Twain's American 
student in Germany who had learnt to say ' Zwei Glas,' 
we had *got that solid.' But supposing our mafoos did 
not understand it ? Supposing we pronounced the words 
wrongly, and they were conducting us to some village far 
in the interior with a name of similar sound ? A little lunch 
of which we had partaken at the * halfway house ' seemed 
far back in the remote past; one of our party of three 
expressed his willingness to barter his pony and mafoo and 
all his companions' baggage — including a satchel of sketch- 
ing apparatus with which the beauties and wonders of Corea 
were to be transferred to paper — all for a single draught of 
beer. Luckily for his comrades, the exchange was im- 
possible, and there was nothing for it but to trudge wearily 
along behind our mafoos, who led the ponies up a steep 
stony watercourse, through which a tiny stream was 
running. It seemed incredible that this could be the 
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direct road from the river port to the metropolis and seat 
of government of an anoient kingdom nearly as large as 
Great Britain ; but as we ascended, the long train of 
descending pack-horses and cattle, which nearly blocked 
the narrow path, told us we were approaching a busy 
town; and at length, when we reached the head of the 
watercourse, we saw in the distance the solid walls and 
well-built gate of the city of Seoul. 

With revived' hopes we plodded on, till at length we 
stood before the city gate, a typical Chinese erection, with 
its name emblazoned on it in celestial characters. On either 
side of it stretched lofty well-preserved walls of solid ma- 
sonry ; and above was a double roof of curved tiles, with 
corners pointing heavenwards. 

But we were not yet at our journey's end. We trudged 
along through what seemed an endless succession of 
narrow, dirty, winding streets, till at length, when we felt 
convinced that we had faced every point of the compass at 
least half a dozen times since we entered the city, we 
arrived at a fine, straight, broad thoroughfare. It was the 
principal street of Seoul, leading from one of the city gates 
to the palace of the King. Shops of a slightly better class 
than those we had previously seen extended along its sides ; 
and in front of these were stalls with petty wares exposed 
for sale. Among the customers around one of these stalls 
we saw a Corean lady with a coiffure which would have 
struck envy into the breast of many of her European sisters. 
It was plaited into an enormous chignon, beneath which 
the lady's face looked a mere pimple in point of size. 

c 
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Although loth to believe that even a Corean lady would 
endeavour to enhance her charms by artifice, we could 
not feel convinced that the hair was all her own. It 
seemed impossible that less than a dozen heads could have 
produced such a crop in a lifetime ; and our suspicions 
were afterwards confirmed by foreign residents at the 
capital. It was, we were told, the proper head-dress for 
a lady of the Court. 

A little later we entered a courtyard, and our eyes were 
cheered by the sight of a street lamp of foreign manu- 
facture and a cart loaded with foreign furniture. We 
entered Pak-tung, paid off our cavalcade, and were soon 
snugly ensconced in a little bowery, which seemed scarcely 
less than an earthly paradise after our weary pilgrimage. 
We seemed to be surrounded by all the comforts of civi- 
lisation compressed into one little room, lined with book- 
cases containing a choice library, and prettily decorated 
with a profusion of nicknacks and rare works of art. 

Cheered by the hearty welcome which we received, and 
splendidly reinvigorated after our thirsty march, we were 
soon in the compound admiring the view o*f the city which 
it afforded. The city walls stretched for miles over the 
hills, and inclosed within them were other walls, only less 
extensive, which surrounded the palace grounds, a mere 
glimpse of the palace roof and summer pavilion being ob- 
tainable above them. In another direction was the old 
palace, occupied by the King previous to the massacre of 
1882, when the heir apparent, and his wife, and the 
chief Ministers of the Government were slaughtered, as 
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is believed, at the instigation of the King's father, the Dai 
In Kun, the leader of that Conservative party, which was 
inimical to the opening of the Hermit Kingdom to the 
foreigner. 

Various accounts have been given of the origin of this 
massacre, which marked the entrance of Corea into the 
comity of nations ; but I will give the story as I heard* it 
from the lips of a Prince of the Eoyal House. The diffi- 
culty which culminated in this massacre, his Highness 
explained, speaking in Chinese through a gentleman who 
was kind enough to act as interpreter, had arisen in the 
first instance from the attempt of the Dai In Kun to usurp 
to himself powers which were vested in the Throne. 
The predecessor of his present Majesty died leaving no 
near relation to succeed him, and the choice then fell 
upon the now reigning King, then a boy of twelve years 
old. Parental authority is no less strongly insisted upon 
in Corea than in China ; and, all Corean ethics thus com- 
pelling the young King to be obedient to his father, for 
years the sovereign sway was entirely in the hands of the 
Dai In Kun. As the King began to grow up to manhood, 
he began to perceive that his father's rule was anything 
but beneficent. The Priuce was constantly performing in 
the name of the King acts of which his Majesty could not 
possibly approve, and finally these deeds culminated in 
the torturing and slaughter of some tens of thousands 
of Eoman Catholic converts. Then at last the King re- 
belled against the parental authority. He pointed out to 
the Dai In Kun that although his duty towards his father 
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was great, his duty towards those over whom he — and not 
his father — had been appointed King was greater still. 
He proceeded to degrade some of the many corrupt and 
incapable men whom the Prince had appointed to high 
offices in the kingdom, and generally to assume to himself 
the active government of the country. The Dai In Kun, 
wl\o had held almost undisputed sway for ten years, was 
not disposed to allow the power to slip away from him 
so easily ; and the result of all this was the conspiracy and 
massacre of 1882, in which nearly all the principal ad- 
visers of the King in his new line of policy were put to 
death, and his Majesty was left almost helpless. The 
life of the Queen herself was threatened, but she managed 
with difficulty to escape ; and at this juncture China sent 
ships and troops to his Majesty's assistance, and carried 
away the Dai In Kun as a prisoner of war. But he 
was now on his way back ; and the Liberal party, to which 
the Prince, my informant, belonged, were in a state of 
trepidation. 

On the morning after our arrival in the capital a tele- 
gram from Chemulpo announced the departure of the 
Ashington from Gensan early on the following day. We 
had therefore only time to take a short stroll round the 
city and visit a few shops before making our preparations 
for the return journey. As we entered the main street we 
saw coming towards us from the palace a long procession 
escorting a high official of the Court, who was borne aloft 
in an uncovered chair. The escort maintained a continuous 
yelling to announce to the world the approach of their 
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august master ; but they marched in more orderly fashion 
than the rabble which usually composes a Chinese procession, 
and on the whole they presented a less ridiculous appear- 
ance. The ofi&cial himself appeared to be habited in the 
ordinary Corean Court dress, which we had a better oppor- 
tunity of examining on the person of a Court official who 
<5ame more than once to Pak-tung during our short stay, 
bringing royal messages to Herr von MoUendorjBf. His 
horsehair head-dress had two wings or ears projecting 
horizontally from the back towards the right and left, very 
similar to those which may be seen in the portraits of 
ancient emperors of China. Around his waist was a stiflf 
girdle, large enough to encircle two men of his size, and 
his embroidered robes were not of the cleanest. Altogether 
he presented very much the appearance of some of the 
characters one sees on a Chinese stage when an historical 
play is in progress, though he was decidedly too shabby 
for a respectable theatre. 

The ponies of Seoul were markedly superior to those of 
Chemulpo, and we started away pretty briskly on the seas 
ward road, our mafoos jogging merrily along after the 
ponies, undismayed by the dreary night march before them. 
Arrived in the middle of the watercourse, by which we had 
approached the city, we were temporarily stopped by a bull, 
laden with so huge a burden that he had become jammed 
tightly in between the houses on either side of the way, 
A continuous stream of pack-horses and cattle was winding 
along in each direction, and the jam threatened to get 
more and more serious, till by dint of much loud talking, 
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which convinced us — ^ignorant as we were of the language- 



that the Coreans are adepts in the art of imprecation, we 
managed to get clear. An hour brought us easily down 
to the river ; and we had crossed the sandy plain in front of 
it, waded the two streams which wind through it, and 
reached the fair roadway before darkness descended. 

Soon we reached a Kttle house by the roadside, and the 
cavalcade came to a halt, while one of our mafoos hammered 
resultlessly at the door, till at length, losing patience, he 
smashed it open with his foot. An angry altercation 
ensued between the mafoos and those within, which lasted 
so long that our patience also became exhausted, and we 
induced the mafoo in charge of the baggage pony to 
continue the journey, leaving his companions behind. 
Gradually, as we proceeded on our way, escorted by the 
one mafoo, we heard the sound of angry voices growing 
fainter and fainter in the distance. We speculated on 
the cause of these remarkable proceedings, till one of our 
party reminded us of the American humourist's description 
of his cruise in a canal boat, during which the captain 
delayed the voyage while he went ashore to break up 
the * grocery,' returning the next morning, battered but 
triumphant. The mafoos, he said, had doubtless called a 
halt while they went to break up a grocery. We accepted 
the explanation as satisfactory, and proceeded on our way> 
till we came to a fork in the road. 

Our guide was evidently at fault ; he could not be sure 
which was the proper course. Another halt was therefore 
made while he yelled to the mafoos in the rear. We 
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added our lung-power to his ; but all was unavailing — the 
grocery was not yet demolished. There was nothing for it 
but to wait, and we sat there silently in the dark, our 
ponies quietly grazing, till we saw a light approaching in 
the distance. Our other mafoos, one of them carrying a 
lantern with a couple of inches of candle in it, soon loomed 
in sight. They pointed out the rijght course, and once 
more we proceeded on our way. The mafoos behind began 
to cheer the lonely ride with selections from some of the 
latest productions at the Eoyal Corean Opera House. One 
of them was gifted with. a basso profondo which would 
have admirably qualified him to play the heavy villain in a 
transpontine theatre, while the other approached more nearly 
to the light tenor. Prom time to time during the whole 
course of our long night journey the heavy villain and the 
light tenor, apparently untired by their weary march, 
favoured us with choice operatic selections, howled out 
with the full force of their lungs, but yet not altogether 
unmusical. 

Soon after leaving the fork in the road we entered a 
little village, and at one of the houses the same interesting 
performance which we had witnessed before was repeated. 
Another wordy altercation, containing, it is to be feared, 
many terms which will not be found in a Corean trans- 
lation of the New Testament, ensued between the mafoos 
and the grocer ; and we began to fear that we should find 
groceries too numerous along the route. At last the 
mafoos emerged from the house with a new lantern, and 
.we proceeded once more. The performance was repeated 
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from time to time till we grew accustomed to it; but 
farther on the journey a pleasing change took place. 

Nearing one village we observed a ruddy glow ahead ; 
and on reaching the spot we found a bonfire of dried 
grasses blazing in the middle of the road. Several 
villagers were gathered round the fire, and one of these, 
after seizing a long pine torch and lighting it, ran along 
in front of us, casting a bright glare on our way. Oc- 
casionally, as the flame went^ down and the torch began 
to smoulder, he brandished it about in the air to pro- 
duce a current and so feed the flame. Sometimes he 
would twirl it completely round, sending the fiery brand 
whizzing within two or three inches of the leading pony's 
nose, casting a shower of sparks around him, and en- 
veloping us all in a dense cloud of smoke. The ponies, 
however, moved along with the gentlest placidity. Nothing 
can disturb the equanimity of a, Corean pack-horse. When 
he reaches a point at which he is accustomed to stop, no 
amount of pounding will induce him to move on ; and no 
efibrts of persuasion will induce him to move for any length 
of time in any other position than with his nose touching 
the tail of the pony in front of him. 

Prom this point till almost the end of our journey 
we were never without a villager running or walking ahead 
of us with a light — a torch of pine or dried grasses, or a 
lantern with a candle in it. Sometimes the stages were 
long, and sometimes short; but at the end of each stage 
the Kght-bearer returned to his home, his place being taken 
by a resident of the spot to which he had brought us* 
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Sometimes, when the torch was of dried grasses, the bearer 
would be beset by a growing fear lest it should bum out 
before he reached the end of his stage, and he would sud- 
denly start off at a brisk speed, the ponies, who well knew 
what was expected of them, shambling along behind and 
keeping pace with him. Whether it is one of the duties 
imposed by the State upon Corean villagers to light the be- 
lated traveller upon his way we were unable to learn ; but 
certainly we never saw our mafoos reward any of the torch- 
bearers, and out of the pittance which they received it is 
difficult to imagine how they could have afforded to do so. 

Towards ten o'clock we reached the halfway house, and 
settled down to an hour's halt. We entered the hostelry, 
and made ourselves at home at one end of the room, while 
our ponies were accommodated at the other. Our end had 
a boarded floor, raised a foot or so from the ground, and 
covered with mats, on the edge of which we could sit very 
comfortably while we discussed our dinner. Our friends 
at the capital had provided us each with a quart bottle of 
beer, and a goodly store of provisions ; and as we spread 
out our feast on a small stool brought to us for the pur- 
pose, mine host of the halfway house, his native guests, 
and our mafoos crowded round in good-humoured curiosity 
i;o obtain a lesson in Western civilisation. 

Having satisfied our appetites, we made over the re- 
mains of the dinner to the natives, some of whom we also 
ireated to what was evidently their first taste of German 
beer. With one exception they expressed their high opinion 
of the liquor in the most unmistakable terms ; but this one 
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man — perhaps the future Father Mathew of his country — 
took but a single mouthful, and ejected it with an expression, 
of extreme disgusts 

We were soon mounted and off again, the heavy rufi&^n 
and the light tenor singing with renewed vigour in the 
exhilaration of their spirits. Somewhere about midnight 
we reached the bottom of a steep hill. Here two lads with 
lanterns came forward to light us on our way. One walked 
on ahead with a large square paper lantern, and the other 
followed with a second light behind ; but even with this- 
briUiant illumination the ascent was by no means pleasant,, 
and the descent was even less so. With the ponies clatter- 
ing down over an invisible stream of loose stones, their 
backs having an inclination of somewhere near forty-five 
degrees, the sense of security was not excessive ; and if we 
had met with an accident and sKd down the hill ponyless and 
in a sitting posture, it would have been but small consolation 
to us to know that we were not the first Europeans who 
had come down the hill in this undignified fashion. How- 
ever, we reached the bottom in safety, and flattered our- - 
selves we were out of danger. A few minutes later, a dire 
catastrophe occurred before our eyes. Our leading Kght- 
bearer took advantage of the opportunity, as soon as the 
descent was completed, of taking a peep at his candle to see 
whether it was likely to last till the end of his stage. After 
gazing at the light for a few seconds, his eyes were toe 
dazed for him to see what was before him ; and, oblivious of 
his danger, he walked straight over the steep edge of a> 
yawning precipice which skirted the pathway, and tumbled 
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clean to the bottom, which luckily was here only ten or 
twelve feet below. The front pony, losing sight of his 
guiding star, stopped dead, with his feet on the edge of the 
cleft, while the rest of the cavalcade came perforce to a 
halt. For a few seconds all was still, and we feared the 
poor fellow was badly hurt ; but we soon heard him whim- 
pering below in answer to the inquiries of the mafoos, who 
presently descended the ravine and administered a drub- 
bing to the unfortunate youth. Some five or ten minutes 
was occupied in searching for half an inch of candle-end 
which had fallen out of the lantern in its descent. The 
men then scrambled out on to the road, and the youth was 
sent packing home, still whimpering, but somewhat consoled 
by a dose of medicine which we administered to him in the 
shape of a handful of copper cash. 

After another hour's ride in the dark, over a terribly 
rough road, the ponies were thoroughly worn out, and 
humanity and stiflEness compelled us to dismount and walk. 
As far as the brutes were concerned, however, our humanity 
was a failure, for our places were immediately taken by the 
mafoos. It was three o'clock in the morning when the sea- 
port was reached. 

Chemulpo was in a state of intense excitement over the 
return of the Dai In Kun, who had arrived while we were 
at the capital. A dense crowd of Coreans, with a sprinkling 
of Japanese, had collected in front of the Chinese Con- 
sulate, where his Eoyal Highness was staying. Corean 
officials, wearing peacocks' feathers in their hats, were 
hurrying to and fro, and a double line of marines from the 
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Chinese man-of-war kept order and prevented the rabble 
from blocking up the path, along which ofi&cials were con- 
tinually arriving to pay their respects to the Prince. It 
sounded very strange, and somewhat significant, to hear 
the words of command, ' Shoulder arms ! ' * Order arms ! ' 
* Eight turn ! ' and so forth, delivered in our Western bar- 
barian tongue, and responded to with miUtary promptitude. 
Crowds of Coreans had collected along the road in the hope 
of seeing the Prince start on his march to the capital ; but 
as we learnt on good authority that he was not likely to 
leave Chemulpo that day, we boarded the Ashington, and 
^.waited her departure for Gensan. 

Some thirty hours after leaving Chemulpo the monotony 
of the voyage was relieved by the announcement that Port 
Hamilton, then lately added to the Empire in which the 
sun never sets, was then close at hand. Telescopes and 
binoculars were soon brought into requisition, and a little 
later, as the Ashington passed within three or four miles of 
the entrance of the harbour, we obtained a capital view of 
it. On the slopes of the three islands which form the 
splendid natural harbour we could discern signs of pretty 
extensive cultivation ; while in the harbour itself some nine 
or ten vessels of the British fleet were lying at anchor, the 
great Agamemnon plainly distinguishable among them. 

There were at the time of our visit only five European 
residents in Gensan, and these represented four different 
nations ; but a row of semi-European houses ran along the 
Bund, having a pretty appearance from the sea. The 
place has a fine, healthy climate. Game of almost 
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every description abounds. Pine large salmon were ex- 
posed for sale for a few pence each, and oysters might be 
had in any number for the picking up. The oysters we 
found exceedingly good, while the salmon, though not 
equal to that of England or Scotland, is in no degree 
inferior to that for which Hakodate, in Japan, is celebrated. 
Unlike Chemulpo, Gensan is very little affected by the 
tide, the rise and fall being only a very few inches. One 
comer of the harbour is usually frozen in winter ; but as 
far as the ordinary anchorage the port is open all the 
year round. A few miles above it is Port Lazereff, the 
harbour upon which Eussia is believed to have long been 
casting greedy eyes. Overlooking the settlement is one of 
the numerous beacon-hills which are found in all parts of 
the country. They are used for flashing from point to 
point to the capital of the kingdom signals by which his 
Majesty is enabled to assure himself every night that each 
province of his dominion is resting in the enjoyment of 
tranquilHty. 

The people of this eastern coast we found entirely good- 
humoured and well-disposed towards foreigners, though 
rather troublesome in their intense curiosity as to the 
manners and customs of the strangers who had come 
among them. Picnicking some few miles from the settle- 
ment, we were entirely hemmed in by an admiring crowd 
of Corean men and half-naked children, whose good 
humour was immensely strengthened by the present of a 
few empty beer and wine bottles — articles so highly prized 
by the natives that, in the early days, foreigners were fre- 
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quently offered more for them than they had cost, including 
freight from the land of their birth, when filled with the 
best of good liquor. 

Our party got separated during the day, and on our 
rejoining forces Captain Hepworth, of the AshingtoUf had a 
wonderful story to relate of a Corean damsel of surpassing 
loveliness whom he had encountered in the course of his 
rambling, but who had fled wildly at his approach. It was 
noted as a remarkable fact with regard to Corean architec- 
ture that the bridges are so constructed that one has to 
swim to and from either end of them. The inference was, 
however, rather rash, as we came across only one bridge of 
this description, and it is possible either that the bridge 
had been originally built for a narrower stream or that the 
stream had grown out of it, like a schoolboy out of his pants. 
In any case the fact remains that the bridge was there, over 
the stream we had to cross, and yet we were compelled to 
wade nearly to our knees before reaching it and after leaving 
it. The arrangement, however, was not without its advan- 
tages, as it enabled one member of the party to create a 
little innocent mirth among his companions by inadver- 
tently sitting down in the middle of the stream. 

On the occasion of our second visit to the northern port 
of Corea, some twelve months later, the little band of five 
Europeans who formed its Western population had become 
still further diminished, and of Englishmen not one was 
left. We relieved the monotony of our enforced stay of 
three days, while waiting for the conjuncticm of fine weather 
and calm sea which would enable cargo to be discharged, 
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Avith one oi* two pleasant duck-shooting excursions on shore, 
and before sunset on Monday, November 9, we were at last 
ateaming along the shores of Asiatic Bussia. 

On the following evening we threaded our way among 
the numerous islands which guard its entrance, and soon 
found ourselves in the midst of the * Golden Horn,' the 
magnificent harbour of Vladivostok, Eussia's great naval 
station on the Pacific. We were slowly moving towards 
the anchorage when the pufi&ng and snorting of a steam- 
launch was heard through the darkness. Captain Walker, 
our genial skipper, began to grown nervous. Some months 
previously there had been several cases of cholera in Naga- 
saki, and, although that port had now been pronounced 
entirely free of infection for several weeks, it was quite pos- 
sible that the Eussian ofl&cials, who pay but little regard to 
foreign merchant shipping interests, would enforce quaran- 
tine regulations. Our captain's fears proved only too well 
grounded. The steam-launch, with naval and medical 
ofi&cers on board, came close up to us, and a voice with a 
strong foreign accent hailed us and asked, * Where are you 
from ? ' * Nagasaki,' replied the captain. * Corea ? ' asked 
the naval ofi&cer. *Yes.' ' Karrantine.^ The captain 
muttered an imprecation, and we slowly backed into the 
quarantine harbour. We learnt that we were to spend 
three days here on board, and that the ground of our 
detention was an alleged outbreak of cholera in Corea, of 
which we had certainly heard nothing either at Pusan or 
Gensan. 

In the quarantine harbour we met an old friend, the 
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British steamer Mending, which we had encountered in 
Shanghai, and again at Nagasaki. The captain hailed us 
with a shout of welcome, and inquired our fate. On learn- 
ing that we were quarantined for calling at Corea, he 
replied with a cheerful laugh that he had been quarantined 
for not calling there, but that his term of imprisonment 
would expire in the morning. 

The lights of Vladivostok, stretching up the face of the 
hills at the back of the harbour, presented an exceedingly 
pretty appearance at night ; and by day we could amuse 
our ample leisure by taking occasional shots at a small 
whale, of the species known to sailors as 'black fish,* 
which was disporting itself in the harbour. When this 
amusement failed us we could indulge in the pastime 
known as * bull,' or * deck-quoits,' and occasionally the 
visit of a steam-launch from shore reUeved the monotony, 
for the pretence at isolation was very feebly carried out* 
However, in spite of these diversions, the three days were 
wearisomely long, and we hailed with delight the appear- I 

ance at noon on the third day of a steam-launch bringing i 

I 
to us the medical ofi&cer of the port. Without the smallest || 

pretence of making a medical examination of passengers or 

crew, he gave us permission to proceed to the anchorage, 

and two hours later we set foot upon Siberian soil. 
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The first sight of Siberia — BnBsian officers and German merchants — A. 
Siberian hotel — Landing baggage— A five weeks' delay — Danes, 
Germane, English, and Americans — Sunshine and frost — Public 
buildings — Mexican dollars and Russian ronbleB-- Expenses of the 
journey — Sledgea — Outfit— Life in Vladivostok — Drunkenness and 
gambling— A Buicide's fimeral— A German brewery — Tigers— A big 
hag — A German Singing Club — Vodka — Bussian robbers and Manza 

The traveller who enters the great Russian Empire for the 
first time by its Eastern gates can scarcely fail to eiperi- 



as though be were entering 
into a new world. Ha 
may be familiar with the 
ancient semi - barbarous 
civilisations of China and 
0'apan; but, though the 
streets and wharves of 
Vladivostok are thronged 
with pig-tailed Celestials 
and Corean coolies, these 
are evidently strangers in 
a foreign land. The tra- 
veller, on his way to the northern port, will almost of 
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necessity have seen something of the European colonies 
and settlements which are dotted about the Eastern seas 
and along the shores of China and Japan. To these 
colonies and settlements nearly every nation of Western 
Europe has contributed something of its national charac- 
teristics ; but still in nearly every case it is the English 
influence that is predominant. At every open port in 
China, Japan, and Corea, the Englishman finds his own 
language to be the recognised medium of communication 
between foreigners, and everywhere he can feel himself at 
home. 

As soon as he passes the northern boundary of the 
Corean Peninsula all this is changed. Vladivostok, the 
*Euler of the East,' is less distinctively Eussian in its 
tone than any town we were to pass through during the 
next four months of our travels; but, nevertheless, the 
national characteristics were everywhere apparent. Pro- 
ceeding from the wharf, through the Chinese bazaar or 
market-place, and along the main street towards the one 
hotel which the town then boasted, every third European 
we met was dressed in the uniform of a civil, naval, or 
military officer of the Eussian Empire. Along the street, 
flanked on either side by wooden houses of a type seen 
nowhere out of Eussia, carts were driving, with the curious 
diLga, or heavy wooden arch, rising in every case above 
the horse's head. In the centre of the town are two 
imposing brick buildings, one, in castellated form, com- 
prising the offices and stores of a German firm, the leading 
merchants of the port. For the trade of Vladivostok is 
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nearly all in foreign — chiefly in German — hands. The 

better class of Easaiana are almost all of official rank, the 

naval element of eourse greatly _ _ 

predominating. The town is 

situated at the base of a little 

range of hills, from the crest of 

which fine views are obtained of 

the beautiful harbour, Peter the 

Great's Bay, and away to the 

right the Amur Bay, the narrow 

neck of land across the Golden 

Horn, and the numerous islands 

beyond. The harbour itself could 

afford an anchorage for an entire 

fleet ; and if only its waters 

would remain open daring the winter, it would be difficult 

to find its equal anywhere in the world. Its entrance is 

guarded by forts said not to be very formidable; and a 

conspicuous object on the water was a large floating dock, 

which, though its construction had been commenced several 

years ago, was yet far from complete. 

Under the kindly guidance of a friendly resident, we 
were soon safely ensconced in two little cupboards, each 
containing a camp bedstead, and embodying the best 
accommodation to be obtained at the ' Hotel of the Golden 
Horn,' or ' Golden Gate Hotel.' The first is a literal trans- 
lation of the Russian title, and the second is the English 
rendering of that title which appears over the doorway. 
Soon a long line of Corean coolies was marching in proces- 
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Bion through the town, beariBg on their hacks the formi- 
dable array of baggage which we were about to convey 
across two continents. A comfortable folding mattress, 
with accompanying pillowB, quilts, and blankets, formed 
one man's load. Shot-guns, Winchester rifles, cartridges 
enough for a protracted siege, and a pair of formidable 
revolvers made up our armament of sport and war ; a huge 
box of canned provisions relieved us from all fear of starva- 
tion on our journey, and a case of brandy and whisky, 
smuggled in with ease under the eyes of the customs 
offiser, reminded us that we should not be entirely with- 
out creature comforts when removed from civilisation. We 
flattered ourselves that nothing requisite for ease and com- 
fort in travelling had been forgotten. We had, however, 
overlooked one important ele- 
ment of comfort — the reduc- 
tion of baggage to the smallest 
possible compass ; and this 
element we subsequently at- 
tained in some degree by an 
occasional judicious jettison- 
ing of cargo. 

We soon ascertained that 
we had arrived in Vladivostok 
much earher than was neces- 
sary for our purpose. The 
winter road from this port 
winds northward, crossing on its way the Khanka Sea — a 
lai^e, shallow lake, measuring some sixty or seventy miles 
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from north to south, and nearly forty from east to west. 
In Bmumer it is crossed by small steamers, which continue 
their journey along 
the Sungacha and 
Ussuri rivers to the , 
j unction of the latter 
with the Amur at 
the great military 
centre of Khaba- 
rovka. Long before 
we arrived, however, 
the steamboat ser- 
vice had ceased for 
the winter, although 
it would probably be 
another six weeks before the ice on the surface of the lake 
would have attained a sufQcient strength to admit of 
sledging in perfect security. In every spring and autumn 
there is, in fact, a transition period between the time of 
hard frost and that of open-water navigation during which 
traveUing in Siberia becomes almost an impossibility. 

We had thus to resign ourselves to at least a five 
weeks' residence in the little naval port. But in spite of 
our limited knowledge of the Russian language, we soon 
found that we could obtain a fair amount of diversion to 
relieve the monotony of this long period of waiting. In 
addition to its considerable German population, Vladivostok 
shelters a goodly number of Western-European residents 
of other nationalities. Foremost among the foreign insti- 
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tutions is the terminal office of the Great Northern Tele- 
graph Company, whose cables connect the Imperial Eussian 
land-lines with the treaty ports of China and Japan. 
From the superintendent, Mr. Sonne, and his wife — ^an 
English lady — and from the nmnerous subordinate officers 
of the company, all of whom spoke English with the 
purity which hardly any otiier nation achieyes in so high 
a degree as the Danish, we received constantly a hospitable 
welcome. Mr. Sonne has, at one period and another, 
spent many years of his life in Vladivostok. Being a keen 
naturalist and sportsman, he is intimately acquainted with 
all the features of the surrounding country, and he was 
the means of securing for us, while the weather remained 
favourable, more than one pleasant excursion into the wild 
country surrounding the little town whose rapid growth 
he had watched almost from the days of its infancy. The 
English residents are few in number. They comprise, in 
addition to Mrs. Sonne, Mr. Hagemann, a British merchant, 
from whom we obtained much kindly assistance ; a gentle- 
man who has for many years occupied a responsible 
position at the Imperial arsenal; one or two whaling 
captains, and an old sailor. We were told also that two 
of the Eussian officials of the port were married to English 
wives, but that these ladies, having s]^ent almost all their 
lives in Siberia, were more Eussian than the Eussians 
themselves. Two American merchants, one married to a 
lady of his own nationality ; a few Danes, and a Frenchman, 
conducting, after the manner of his nation, an excellent cafe, 
nearly completed the list of non-Teutonic foreign residents. 
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The Btm was Bhiniag brightly, and, indeed, ahuost 
fiercely, on the day of our arrival ; and it seemed difficult 
to imagine that during the previous night the thermometer 
had fallen several degrees below the freezing point. For 
Vladivostok, despite the cold which in winter oovers the 
whole harbour with a thick sheet of ice, lies on a parallel 
of latitude considerably south of Marseilles ; and even in 
the depth of winter, we were told, there are few days on 
which the dripping of water from the icicles pendent from 
the roofs does not bear witness to the power of the noon- 
day sun. Hailing an ' ishvoshtehik,' or driver of a vehicle 
for hire, we set forth to survey the scene of our coming six 
weeks' sojourn. 

■Vladivostok has a variety of 
public buildings ; but they are 
none of them very imposing. 
The Government offices, dignified 
by the names of the ' Treasury ' 
and the ' Chancelerie,' are little 
better than log-huts. The 'Ad- 
miralty ' has a somewhat more 
striking appearance, being sur- 
mounted by a dome, from which 
the national naval' &Lg is generally 
waving ; and a considerable amount 
of elaborate carving graces the 
front of the ' Naval Club,' at which 

the majority of the official classes spend a considerable 
portion of their time at billiards, cigarette- smoking, and 
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card-playing. The Greek Church is a singularly plain 
and unattractive erection, suggesting by its diminutive 
size that the orthodox residents of the port are not very 
zealous in their devotions ; but a little Lutheran chapel, 
with whose German pastor we became acquainted, is 
interesting as being, if I mistake not, the only Protestant 
place of worship in the whole of Eastern Siberia. Beyond 
the town is a brick-making establishment, carried on by a 
Danish firm ; but at present Vladivostok appears to have 
emerged but a very little way out of the Age of Wood. A 
substantial brick house, with some pretensions to archi- 
tectural beauty, was, however, rising up in a pleasant 
position above the main street ; and this, we were informed, 
was destined to serve as an hotel, conducted on English 
principles. We sincerely wished the enterprise had been 
brought to a successful issue before our arrival, for our 
first experience of the luxuries of Eussian hotels did not 
prepossess us in their favour. 

For the first day or two after our arrival we found 
ample occupation in the arrangement of our finances. 
Vladivostok numbers more than one bank-agent among 
its residents ; but, nevertheless, we had found that the 
only plan by which we could make sure of not being left 
in the lurch was to bring our resom-ces with us from 
China in the shape of hard cash. When it is remembered 
that the sole currency among foreigners in the Far East 
is the Mexican dollar— a clumsy coin, about the size of a 
crown-piece, nominally worth four shillings, but at that time 
actually fetching only about 3s. 2d. owing to the lamentable 
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fall in the value of silver — it will be seen that there were 
-considerable inconveniences in this mode of monetary 
transfer. The system has its advantages in China. The 
•coinage in use is so utterly unmanageable that none except 
a few eccentric individuals ever carry money about with 
them. Everyone lives on credit. For the smallest article 
of daily consumption he presents a * chit/ or ' I U/ and 
at the end of each month the bills are brought to him, and 
— sometimes — paid. However, we feared that the Siberians 
wrould not prove quite so confiding as Shanghai tradesmen, 
and we had accordingly shipped by the steamer on which 
wre travelled a small sealed box of * merry Mexicans.' For 
some reason travellers are usually very chary of mentioning 
the cost of their expeditions ; but in view of the possibility 
that some of my readers may be induced by my example 
to undertake a journey into Northern Asian snows, I will 
endeavour to place before them as nearly as possible the 
precise monetary cost of such an adventure. The box, then, 
contained exactly sixteen hundred dollars ; and, in addition, 
wre had with us, after paying our expenses to Vladivostok, 
some fifty or sixty Mexicans, and a small reserve fund in 
pounds sterling — say in all 275Z. TravelKng in Siberia 
is very cheap, and we were assured that we were unneces- 
sarily burdening ourselves with funds ; but we thought it 
best to be on the safe side. We calculated that, at the 
very worst, this sum would land us in a civilised town, 
v^hence, if necessary, additional funds might be wired for ; 
and, as a matter of fact, we arrived in Moscow with a 
margin which was nearly sufficient to carry us comfortably 
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to London by easy stages, extending over a period of 
nearly three weeks. 

The coinage of Eussia is, to all intents and purposes, 
an unconvertible paper currency. A silver rouble is occa- 
sionally seen ; but even when^ found it is only to be 
obtained at an expenditure of at least one and a half 
rouble notes, so greatly has the paper money depreciated. 
There are probably more silver roubles to be found in 
Vladivostok than in almost any other Eussian town, the 
reason being that the Gorean and Chinese merchants, with 
whom much of the trade of the port is carried on, regard 
the rouble note with a distrust which does credit to their 
sagacity. For a similar reason Mexican dollars are in 
great request in the town, and we were congratulated on 
having performed a successful stroke of business in bring- 
ing our money in this form. Ultimately, after some little 
difficulty, we succeeded in exchanging our dollars with a 
Chinese merchant for rouble notes, at the fairly remunera- 
tive rate of 1*83 rouble per dollar, the paper rouble being 
at that time worth about two shillings. 

Having satisfactorily completed this exchange, we next 
turned our attention to the important question of outfit. 
The first requisite of Siberian travel is a good sledge. It 
is true that the voyager may, if he likes, travel by jpere- 
cladnaya — that is, changing his sledge at every station, and 
paying a trifling fee each time for the use of a Government 
vehicle ; but as this necessitates the packing and un- 
packing of baggage about four hundred times during the 
journey, at all hours of the day and night, and sometimes 
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having to put up with exceedingly uncomfortable convey- 
ances, this method is not often adopted by those who are 
on pleasure bent. Unfortunately a good aledge is almost 
unprocurable in Vladivostok. The traveller proceeding 
eastward may purchase at Tinmen a strong, comfortable, 
^azan-made sledge for a mere trifle; and, having sub- 
mitted it to all the rough treatment of a five-thousand-mile 
journey, may sell it at Vladivostok for considerably more than 
the original cost. The westward-bound traveller, however, is 
not nearly so well situated. For our part we secured with 
some difficulty a. second-hand vehicle, which, though any- 
thing but beautiful in appearance, was certainly roomy, 
and to our inexperienced eyes looked strong. It cost us 
70 roubles, and during our journey we spent 71 roubles 
upon it for repairs. I will not anticipate matters by here 
dilating upon the annoyance, the delays, the discomfort, 
, and, I regret to say, the occasional strong language of which 
that sledge was the cause. I only mention the matter as 
a warning to others about to indulge in a similar adventure 
to be certain they have secured a sledge which is not Uable 
to a constant succession of break-downs, such as always 
take the opportunity of occurring when one is several 
miles from a town. 

The sledges in ordinary use by Eussians travelling in 
Siberia are of three kinds — ^the vashoky a vehicle entirely 
inclosed, and resembling a huge brougham on runners; 
the kachovka, a great open sledge, roughly built of wood 
and matting, and with no covering^xcept a piece of matting 
or felt to spread over the recumbent figures of the travellers 
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in snowy weather; and the povoska. The conveyance 
which was to be our home for the two or three months of 
our journey belonged to the third class. It was a large, 
deep, roughly buUt sledge, open in front, but covered in at 
the back with a canvas hood lined with thick felt. The 
driver's seat consisted of a flat board, apparently de- 
signed by a coachbuilder ignorant of the fact that a sledge- 
driver is, Uke other human beings, gifted with a pair of 
legs. From this board sloped downwards and outwards, 
till their points nearly touched the ground on either side, a 
pair of stout ash poles, designed partially to prevent the 
vehicle from overturning, and partially, like the scythes of 
an ancient British war-chariot, as weapons of defence and 
attack. For, as we were to learn by paiaful experience, 
there are parts of the journey during which colUsions are 
of almost hourly occurrence ; and the outrigger serves not 
only to protect the sledge from damage when meeting with 
an opponent of superior strength, but to drive weaker 
enemies in the shape of freight sledges from the roadway, 
or to force a passage through their midst. 

In the way of armour to repel the attacks of cold, we 
each purchased — firstly, a double deerskin kuklianka. This 
is an excellent hooded garment of Kamchatdale manu- 
facture, and is almost as much of a curiosity in Western 
Eussia as in England. It has no buttons, or other fasten- 
ing ; but is drawn over the head Uke a smock-frock, and 
tightened round the waist by a belt and round the throat 
by a scarf, the hood being either thrown back on the 
shoulders or worn over the head, like a monk's cowl. In 
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addition, we each purchased a long shuha, or coat of rough 
eheepskin, with the wool turned inwarda ; a camel-hair 
bashlik, a combination of hood and scarf; fur -lined caps, 
and fur gloves made lite those of our infancy, with 



one compartment for the four fingers together, and another 
for the thumb. For the feet we procured goat's-hair 
stockings, dogskin socks of Chinese manufacture, and thick 
felt boots coming up above the knees. A large sheepskin 
rug, lined with felt, together with the folding mattress and 
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pillows which we had brought with us from Shanghai, 
completed our equipment; and when ,we surveyed our 
purchases, half filling our little apartments at the * Golden 
Horn,' we were convinced that in the event of our being 
frozen to death no coroner's jury could attribute the oc- 
currence to a lack of proper precautions. One veteran 
Eussian traveller, indeed, regarded these extensive pre- 
parations a little scornfully, advising us to discard either 
the kuMianka or the shuba ; but later experience, with the 
thermometer at 65° Fahrenheit below zero, proved that no 
single part of our outfit could have been safely dispensed 
with. 

Our arrangements were soon made. Our landlord had 
kindly ;andertaken to procure for us all the Government 
papers necessary for our journey ; and, imposing a trust 
in him which unfortunately did not prove warranted, 
we rested on our oars and looked about us for means of 
beguiling the tedium of our enforced five weeks' stay. The 
hotel itself afforded us ample opportunities of studying one 
phase of Eussian colonial life, and it cannot be denied 
that we saw much that a stern moralist would condemn. 
Europeans in the Far East are often accused, not altogether 
unjustly, of being unduly self-indulgent ; and Shanghai at 
one time possessed a particularly unenviable reputation in 
this respect. Even in these days it must be admitted that 
a lapse from sobriety is regarded as a more venial offence 
among foreigners in China, and indeed in all parts of the 
East, than it is at home; but in this regard Shanghai 
certainly does not hold a candle to Vladivostok. It was no 
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xincommon occurrence to see naval, military, and civil officers 
of high rank staggering about the billiard and bar room of 
the Golden Horn Hotel in an almost helpless state of intoxi- 
cation ; and we heard, and were to some extent able to corro- 
borate the statement from personal observation, that heavy 
gambling was very widely indulged in. A few days after our 
arrival we saw brought ashore at the wharf the body of an 
unfortunate lieutenant of artillery who had been drowned 
hy the capsizing of a boat, the accident being admittedly 
due to drunkenness ; and later on the town was startled by 
the news that a young lieutenant — a prominent member 
of Vladivostok society, secretary of the Amateur Dramatic 
Club, and leader in all social movements — had blown his 
brains out, having failed in a desperate attempt to borrow 
money for the purpose of covering defalcations into which 
he had been led by losses at cards. According to strict 
Eussian ecclesiastical law, we were told, no suicide is 
entitled to Christian burial ; but in this case at least the 
funeral rite was performed in its entirety, the only dis- 
tinction made being that the ceremony did not take place 
till after sundown. The funeral procession was followed 
by the deceased's comrades in arms, the company of which 
he had been lieutenant — the military band playing a 
funeral march — and a large number of prominent resi- 
dents of the port. According to the custom of the Greek 
Church the body was borne along uncovered, the coffin-lid 
being carried before it by six of the mourners. 

Some four or five miles from the town, on a picturesque 
spot overlooking the Amur Bay, some enterprising spirits 
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have, within the last few years, established a brewery of 
beer. The scheme was not very successful at first. The 
beer produced was not sufl&ciently palatable either to induce 
the Eussiahs to renounce their favourite vodka, or to wean 
the Teutonic population from their native brew, imported 
in bottles. Latterly, however, under experienced German 
hands, an excellent beverage has been produced, and the 
industry promises to be highly successful. The road to 
the brewery forms the pleasantest drive in the neighbour- 
hood, and in the summer the grounds are converted into a 
kind of biergarten. This had been closed for the winter 
long before the time of our arrival ; but, nevertheless, 
there was one object of interest remaining in the grounds 
which was of itself sufficient to repay a visit. This was a 
wooden cage resembling a huge mousetrap. Some little 
time before the brewer had been seriously inconvenienced 
by the periodical nightly visits of a tiger to his grounds. 
This animal, besides causing the brewer a certain amount 
of alarm on his own account, carried off some two or three 
fine dogs. The trap was accordingly constructed, baited, 
and set for the beast, and, after a few nights, the tiger 
seized the bait and locked himself in. He was a fine, large 
brute, and during the first few days after his capture all 
Vladivostok flocked to the brewery to pay him a visit. He 
was subsequently sold, and carted through Siberia on 
show. We heard a rumour that he had broken loose in 
Tomsk, but we ascertained, on arrival there, that there 
was no truth in this story. 

Tigers are rather numerous in the neighbourhood, but. 
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having plenty of deer's meat always within easy reach, they 
seldom attack men. Sportsmen when deer-shooting, how- 
ever, occasionally experience exciting encounters, and the 
animals are sometimes even seen on the posting road. 

Mr. Hagemann told us that in the winter of 1885 he 
was sledging between Khabarovka and Vladivostok when 
a tiger suddenly made his appearance on the high road 
some distance ahead of the sledge. The horses at once 
stopped, and our friend entered into an animated con- 
ference with the driver as to the course that should be 
pursued. Mr. Hagemann suggested that one of the horses 
should be cut loose and sacrificed, but the driver refused 
to do this unless his fare would guarantee him the cost of 
the animal. To this Mr. Hagemann demurred, and no 
action was taken beyond remaining patiently still until the 
tiger deigned to move slowly from the roadway, when 
the sledge continued its journey. 

The most remarkable tiger adventure we heard of, how- 
ever, was that of a young Eussian — scarcely more than a 
boy — who actually killed three large tigers single-handed, 
thus making one of the biggest bags on record. Having shot 
a deer and allowed it to lie where it fell, he returne<J some 
hours later to take possession of his prize, when he found the 
carcass devoured, and three tigers lying sleeping around. 
He lifted his rifle — an ordinary Winchester repeating car- 
bine, I beheve — and shot the three in succession, killing two 
and wounding the third. The wounded animal sprang at 
him and tore the flesh of his arm before he succeeded in 
despatching it. 

E 
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bne excellent institution in Vladivostok, which has done 
yeoman's service in promoting the success of the brewery, 
is the German Singing Club, a very pleasant musical and 
convivial society to which nearly all the German male 
population, many of the Danish, and some few Bussians 
belong. Every Wednesday evening during the winter the 
members meet together for practice, and every Saturday 
evening they hold a species of private concert. There being 
few social institutions to enter into rivalry with this club, 
the singing members devote themselves to the study and 
practice of music with wonderful application and energy, 
and our stay in Vladivostok was enlivened by some of the 
pleasantest evenings of combined part-singing and beer- 
drinking which could possibly be imagined. It would not 
become me to place on record the number of empty bottles 
which covered the floors and tables of the club rooms as 
these nights wore on ; but to the Bussian, whose one idea 
of conviviality is to gulp down, in rapid succession, petits 
verres of raw spirits, it might well have taught a lesson in 
the higher pleasures and less baneful effects of indulging 
in copious draughts of a mild and wholesome beverage. 

For vodka, the universal Bussian drink, is not remark- 
able for either mildness or wholesomeness. It is easily made. 
Economical householders always manufacture it at home. 
They purchase a bottle of undiluted spirit of wine and mix 
it with an equal quantity of water. That is all. It is 
never further diluted ; never mixed with aerated waters. 
It is drunk from liqueur or small wine glasses, and the one 
commendable point connected with its consumption is that 
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it is usually drunk with an accompanying ^zakouska,' 
a morsel of black or white bread with a scrap of caviar, 
smoked salmon-back, raw salt fish, sausage, or other 
delicacy. A rather amusing story went the round of 
Vladivostok during our stay. It was said that an ofl&cer 
of a British steamer then in port, having learnt how to 
make vodka, bought a bottle of the raw spirit and took it 
on board, intending to mix it with water. During his 
absence from the ship the Scottish engineers found the 
bottle, and, not being able to read the Bussian label, 
supposed it to contain properly prepared vodka. They 
finished the bottle. Bussian heads are said to be strong, 
but Scotch are evidently stronger. 

In early days the inhabitants of Vladivostok suffered 
much from thievish raids by the native MongoUan races — 
Tungus or Manchurian — Manzas, as they are usually 
called by the Eussians, the name being also frequently 
applied in Vladivostok to the Chinese emigrants who flock 
to the port in the capacities of merchants, coolies, and 
house-servants. M. Cotteau, who visited Vladivostok in 
1881, declares that it was not then prudent to venture by 
night too far from home, on account of the probability of 
an attack by Manza robbers, or even, he had been told, by 
soldiers. Of late there has been an improvement in this 
respect; but even now the danger is not altogether 
removed, as was proved by one or two events which 
occurred during our stay. One evening an attack was 
made on the brickworks which I have mentioned as lying 
on the outskirts of the town, and the Danish proprietor 

e2 
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received a somewhat severe wound from an axe. The 
brickmaker had, however, armed himself with a gun, 
which he used as a club, breaking it across the body of 
his assailant, who then decamped with his companions. 
A few days afterwards a Eussian soldier went to a 
physician for surgical treatment, and displayed wounds 
which bore suspiciously the appearance of having been 
caused by the brickmaker's gun. As he could not satis- 
factorily account for his injuries he was arrested ; but up 
to the time of our leaving Vladivostok we had not heard 
the result of the investigations. 

A far more serious outrage than this, however, occurred 
a few days after our arrival in Siberia, though, as the victims 
were only Coreans, the event attracted Uttle or no attention. 
While we were negotiating our monetary exchange in the 
ofl&ce of a foreign merchant, a small party of Coreans entered 
for the purpose of making purchases of T-cloths and other 
articles of Western manufacture. We were afterwards told 
that these men, having completed their purchases, set off 
on their return journey to Corea in a native junk, and had 
not long left the harbour when they were attacked by Man- 
churian pirates, who put every one of them to death and 
made off with the booty. The news of this outrage was 
brought to Vladivostok by a party of Coreans who saw the 
attack in the distance from another junk, but were either 
unable or afraid to go to their countrymen's assistance. An 
endeavour was made to get the Eussian authorities to take 
the matter up with a view to clearing their coast of these 
pirates, but without result. 
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CHAPTEE IV 

DEEB-STALEING IN EASTEBN SIBEBTA 

A voyage in the Arma — ^The beginning of winter — Close quarters — 
Perog — Strelok Bay — ^An abandoned Finnish settlement — ^A life 
of adventure — A steady nerve — A smoky chimney — The samovar 
— Deer- stalking in the snow — Human deer — The moccasins of the 
savage — A re-christening — ^Wary deer — An improvised tea-kettle-^ 
Blood-stained tiger tracks in the snow — A dead shot— Our bag — ^A 
feast of deer's liver — Siberian venison — Ketum to Vladivostok. 



On the morning of Friday, November 19th, new style, 
or 7th according to the Calendar of Eastern Europe, 
the Bussian sloop Annay Captain Hook, left Vladivostok 
bound for Strelok Bay. Her crew consisted of four, all 
told; namely, her captain, a hardy old Finlander, Mr. 
Badcliffe, her English chief ofl&cer and cook, and two 
ordinary seamen — a Corean and a Bussian. She carried 
four saloon passengers — Mr. Karl Schoultz, photographer, 
Lieutenant Batzul, of the Bussian Sappers, Mr. C. J. 
Uren, and the author ; while in the fore cabin, which was 
also the fo'c'sle, was the lieutenant's soldier-servant. My 
comrade and I had, three days before, accepted with de- 
light an invitation to join a party of sportsmen who were 
bent on a week's deer-shooting in the wild, uninhabited 
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eonntry to the northward of the ' Golden Horn ; ' but when 
we landed with oar newly purchased outfit of furs — for 
winter had begun to Bet in in earnest, and the Chinese 
'sampan' in which we left the shore was slippery with 
frozen sptay^we were pnzzled for a moment to know 
where the party were to be stowed ; for the sloop's cabin 
was scarcely more than six feet by six in measurement, and 



a considerable portion of this space was occupied by the 
cooking stove and dining table. But the mate, who, iu the 
absence of Captain Hook, did the honours of the vessel, 
pointed out to us that in addition to the two bunks which 
stretched along the port and starboard sides of the cabin 
and served as seats by day, there extended from the back, 
not more than three feet from the roof, a kind of platform 
spreading over & portion of the ship's 'hold' and fore- 
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castle. Into the narrow space between this platform and 
the roof, four men could crawl head-foremost and sleep 
more or less comfortably side by side. 

Soon the captain and all the passengers were on board, 
and with a favourable breeze we were scudding northwards 
along the Siberian coast. Here we had our first foretaste 
of the rigour of a Siberian winter. Our kukliankas kept 
our bodies comfortably warm ; but we found that leather, 
even in the form of stout, waterproof shooting-boots, is ill 
adapted for excessive cold. A frozen sensation about the 
toes drove us into the cabin, and we were not surprised to 
hear a few minutes afterwards that the captain had been 
called forward in the capacity of medical ofl&cer of his ship 
to attend a case of frostbite which had broken out among 
his crew. 

We had a goodly store of provisions on board. A huge 
round of beef served as the piece de resistance, and as this 
lay always on the table, whenever one felt hungry one 
could hack a lump off and gnaw away at it. There was, 
too, a plentiful stock of minor delicacies — German sausages, 
smoked salmon-back, Dutch cheese, potted meats, and jams ; 
but the supply of plates and table implements was somewhat 
lacking. However, we were soon revelling in the delights 
of * roughing it.' Mr. Eadcliffe was a famous hand at soups, 
and as the one cabin served as kitchen as well as bedroom 
and dining saloon, we had all the pleasure of seeing the 
savoury mess preparing under our eyes. If occasionally 
a foreign substance found its way into the pot, it was easily 
removed, and, as our motto was ' every man for himself,* 
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the additional delight was afforded of fishing for choice 
morsels with a spoon. At our first meal Mr. Schoultz 
produced with triumph a gigantic specimen of the Eussian 
national dish — the perog, or fish-pie. In this case the 
perog consisted of layers of paste, meal, smoked salmon, 
and white cabbage, with a covering of wheaten crust. It 
is a curiously flavoured dish, but by no means to be 
despised by a hungry man. The Eussians are exceedingly 
fond of perog; indeed, it ia only a few months since a 
peasant got himself into serious trouble for expressing his 
fondness for it in too unmeasured terms. After working 
his way through a particularly delicious perog, he declared 
that he would rather kiss the girl who had made it than 
the ikon, or sacred picture of the Eussian national church. 
This terrible piece of blasphemy having been proved against 
him, he was sentenced to six months' imprisonment ; but a 
higher tribunal, recognising that this was unduly severe, 
subsequently remitted five-sixths of the sentence. Our 
perog was certainly not unappetising when it arrived on 
board; but I should not have thought it worth even a 
month's imprisonment. Moreover, the table being chiefly 
occupied by the beef, a place was found for it on the floor, 
and, as our space was exceedingly limited, we frequently 
found ourselves walking about in the pie. The fragments 
were subsequently gathered together and put in a safer 
place; but somehow it remained rather neglected after 
this treatment. 

It was nearly nightfall when at length we came to 
anchor close in shore in Strelok Bay, and we were soon on 
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land surveying the deserted scene where, a few years before, 
a hopeful young colony had been planted. For, some twenty 
years ago, a large party of Finnish emigrants obtained a 
grant of land from the Tsar and settled down in this pretty 
bay. Captain Hook, the commander of the Anna, being the 
leader of the expedition and master of the vessel in which 
the emigrants sailed from Europe to Siberia, and Mr. 
Schoultz one of its most active members. The attempt at 
colonisation had proved a failure ; but many of the Finnish 
emigrants are still to be found living comfortably in the 
towns and villages of Eastern Siberia. Their log-houses 
at Strelok Bay have entirely disappeared ; but a close 
examination of the soil in many places still reveals the 
signs of former cultivation. 

Since those days Captain Hook had led a remarkable 
Ufe of adventure. Sometimes living far away from civi- 
lised towns, surrounded by savage tribes, sometimes whale- 
fishing off the coast of Kamchatka, he had amassed a 
wonderful store of curious knowledge, and could tell many 
marvellous tales of adventure. After one of his expeditions 
he returned to his lonely house to find his whole family 
and household murdered by Tungus rovers. To this 
incident I never heard the captain refer; but to the 
deep influence that the terrible event had had upon his 
life, and upon his manner of regarding the whole Chinese 
race, his friends in Vladivostok bore strange testimony. As 
a tiger-slayer he had established quite a wide local reputa- 
tion ; and one story told of him is very characteristic of his 
coolness of manner and steadiness of nerve. It is said that 
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he was once strolling along with his rifle in his hand in 
search of deer, when a tiger suddenly sprang from cover and 
crouched down a few yards in front of him. Advancing age 
has compelled the captain to take to spectacles; and on 
this occasion they had become dimmed in a manner which 
was not likely to conduce to a sure aim. The captain 
accordingly removed his glasses, carefully wiped them, 
replaced them, then raised the rifle and shot the beast 
through the heart. 

It was too late for any expedition on the day of our 
arrival ; and accordingly, after a short stroll, we returned 
to the sloop, and turned in for the night. Creeping feet- 
foremost into the crevice which was to accommodate four 
of our company, I was soon stretched out for sleep ; but 
the comfort would certainly have been greater had it not 
been for the stove, the chimney of which served rather 
for ornament than for use. The most exciting moments, 
however, were those when the captain rose from his bunk 
and replenished the fire. Dense volumes of black smoke 
would then rise from the stove, and come curling into our 
strange bedplace, from which, as the end was blocked, they 
found no outlet. Mr. Schoultz and the Ueutenant, who 
were lying with their heads turned inwards, would slowly 
crawl out half suffocated, and venture their remonstrances. 
'What's the matter?' asks the captain. The lieuttoant 
says something vigorous in Eussian, and Mr. Schoultz 
complains in English of the smoke. * Smoke ! ' says the 
captain, 'there's no smoke; it's steam from the kettle,* 
and, chuckling, he betakes himself to his bunk. We re- 
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sign ourselves to the carbonised air, and are soon fast 
asleep. 

By daylight the next morning we were all astir. The 
samovar, the great brass tea-urn heated by charcoal — ^the 
foremost and most important of all the Eussian household 
gods — was soon steaming ; and, having fortified ourselves 
with glass after glass of hot tea, accompanied by chunks 
of cold beef and bread, we were quickly on shore, trailing off 
in different directions, singly or in pairs, in search of deer. 
It was my first experience of this species of sport, and Mr. 
Schoultz, an old hunter, took me under his protection, 
and initiated me into the mysteries of deer-stalking. A 
thin layer of snow was on the ground, but as the day wore 
on the weather became quite mild, and the melting of the 
snow upon our boots told us that the thermometer scarcely 
stood as low as freezing point. It was a magnificent 
country over which we tramped. Fine hills rose around 
us on every side, and as we cUmbed laboriously up their 
steep slopes, forcing our way through thick undergrowth, in 
spots perhaps never trodden by man before, we caught 
sight, between the hill-peaks, of pleasant glimpses of the 
sea on almost every side, for we were on a narrow neck of 
land jutting into the ocean. All the morning a thick mist 
hung over the valleys, and, though occasionally we heard 
the curious barking of a species of roebuck, which abounds 
in these districts, all efforts to approach them were fruitless. 
Later in the day the mist lifted, and several times we saw 
a small herd of roebuck grazing on the hillsides or in the 
valleys. But the conditions were unfavourable to sue- 
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cessful stalking, and always long before we could get within 
easy range we saw their white tails gleaming above the 
long grass, as they scampered oflf and disappeared from 
sight over the slope of a hill, a fruitless bullet or two 
speeding after them. 

Despite the snowy prospect, it was warm work clamber- 
ing over the hills amidst the thick undergrowth ; but my 
companion had nevertheless donned his heavy deerskin 
kuklianka, experience having taught him that in this guise 
he could approach much nearer to the herds than in any 
other hunting costume, the animals probably mistaking 
him for one of their own species. The adoption of this 

guise was not altogether without its risks ; for it had 

< 

happened more than once that a deer-stalker, catching a 
glimpse between the trees of what was undoubtedly a 
portion of a deer's hide, had taken aim and fired, with 
disastrous consequences to a fellow-sportsman. 

At length we reached a little open brook, and regaled 
ourselves with a meal of cold beef and perog, washed 
down with sparkling water, and, after a few more fruitless 
efforts to secure a prize, turned our faces disconsolately 
towards the boat. I am afraid it was not altogether with 
regret we learnt that the remaining members of the 
expedition had been no more fortunate than ourselves. 
It was late at night when Mr. Uren and the lieutenant 
arrived at the boat. In the endeavour to steer across 
country by compass they had lost themselves, and at 
nightfall had struck the shore miles away from the boat. 
Here they had fortunately struck on a little native Tungus 
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camp, where they obtained refreshment and temporary 
shelter. My fellow-voyager appeared with his legs and 
feet encased in a wonderful pair of skin moccasins, of a 
type seen nowhere out of Siberia. His own patent 
American hunting boots having given out, he had, by a 
mixture of bribery and the awe inspired by the Bussian 
military grade of his companion, succeeded with some 
difficulty in inducing his Manza host to part with the 
moccasins oflf his feet. 

It was pleasant to sit round the fire in the smoky little 
cabin and rest our weary limbs, while we related our 
adventures of the day, and told and listened to tales of 
travel and life in various quarters of the globe, though we 
were .often inclined to curse the foolish ambition of the 
tower-builders of Babel, if it be true that to them we owe 
our multiplicity of languages. All of us, however, could 
converse in the English language with the single exception 
of the lieutenant, with whom those who knew no, Bussian 
had to communicate in fragmentary French. Uren and I 
had received, on our entrance upon the expedition, a new 
baptism, our English appellatives being declared unpro- 
nounceable by Bussian tongues. Our names were trans- 
lated into the language of the Tsar, according to the 
universal method of address which prevails in Bussia, 
Uren becoming Karl Ivanovich, or Charles the son of 
John; and I, Lev Bikardovich. This style of address 
appears to anyone but a Bussian exceedingly cumbersome 
and awkward ; but it is nevertheless de riguewr. Even the 
Emperor appears in all official documents as Alexander 
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Alexandrovich ; and in all classes of society it is exceed- 
ingly rare to hear anyone addressed by his family name. 
As Ivan, or John, is at least as common in Bussia as in 
England, and as the fathers of half the Johns were Johns 
before them, one rarely finds oneself in a company of 
moderate size where there is not more than one 'Ivan 
Ivariovich ' present. They are as plentiful as John Joijeses 
in Wales, and give rise to no less confusion. 

At an early hour we retired to rest, bent on retrieving 
our fortunes on the following day. But Mr. Schoultz and I 
were again unlucky. Early in the day I succeeded in 
getting within easy range of a fine young roebuck, fired, 
and wounded it, but failed to track it, and lost my only 
chance of distinguishing myself. I rejoined my companion, 
and soon his practised eye discerned some light-coloured 
objects moving amid the trees on the slope of a far distant 
hill. We quietly made our way to within three or four 
hundred yards of the spot, and then clearly distinguished 
two fine large-antlered stags and two hinds. I remained 
behind, and left the chase to my more experienced comrade, 
watching him from behind a tree as he slowly crept up to 
the unconscious animals. He had scarcely got within 
firing distance, however, before an old stag scented danger, 
and lifted his nose in the air. Mr. Schoultz fired at once, but 
without apparent effect, and the four deer bounded away 
over the brow of the hill. Disconsolately we walked for- 
ward, and surveyed the now deserted feeding-ground ; but 
we soon relieved our disappointment with nips of whisky 
and draughts of hot tea, for we had to-day taken the pre- 
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caution of bringing with us a kettle improvised from an 
empty preserved-meat tin. There was no water to be 
found, but here and there a small patch of snow remained 
scarcely soiled, and little by little we filled our small kettle 
as the snow melted within it ; and although the concoction 
may have gained an unwonted flavour from the fragments 
of dried leaves of the forest which had been put into the 
pot with the snow, it was refreshing enough. 

After an unsuccessful but by no means uninteresting or 
uneventful day's sport, we proceeded boatwards along a 
ridge of snow-tipped hills. My companion told me that 
this ridge had been noted in the old days of the Finnish 
settlement as a favourite tiger-walk; and we had pro- 
ceeded but a little farther when we saw winding along in 
the snow before us the tracks, evidently quite recently 
made, of a large tiger. There was the round pad of the 
foot with the four toe-marks before it, so clear and perfect, 
that even to a ' griflSn ' like myself the nature of the game 
was unmistakable. Some of the footprints were stained 
with blood, and the marks of human feet with those of a 
dog by the side, told us that Captain Hook had followed the 
crest of these hills before us. Speculating as to whether 
the two series of footmarks had any connection, we de- 
scended into a hollow, and soon a roebuck ran right across 
our path some distance ahead. We both fired, but our 
bullets dropped short, and immediately afterwards we heard 
a rustling as of some animal pushing its way through the 
long grass below us. It was probably a tiger, my companion 
said, but I was not anxious to investigate. It would cer- 
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tainly have been a triumph to enter Vladivostok with the 
rigid corpse of a tiger placed in a life-like position at the 
prow of our sloop ; but there would have been a certain 
amount of risk attaching to the attempt. One of the 
pleasures of tiger-shooting in a frigid cKmate is the imposing 
style in which the successful hunter can make his entry 
into town. While the body of the tiger is stiffening with 
frost, it is placed in some becoming attitude — rampant or 
regardant, passant or couchant — and allowed to become 
rigid in this form. It is thus placed on the front of the 
hunter's sledge, and so rides triumphantly into town. 
Vladivostok has more than once turned out en masse to 
witness this strange sight. 

On arriving at the last hill overlooking Strelok Bay, we 
saw no signs of the boat ; but we soon discerned it lying 
in the next bend of the shore, known as Easboinik Bay. 
Having bestowed our blessing upon the unknown member 
of the party who was responsible for leading us astray, we 
proceeded to the spot, and found that the sloop had been 
removed .for the purpose of taking on board a fine stag 
and hind, which had fallen victims to the captain's skilL 
He had come upon three deer feeding together, and, armed 
with a Winchester repeater, he had killed one and wounded 
each of the others — one so badly that he was quickly able 
to overtake it and bring it down with a second shot. The 
captain's dog followed the third, and as it returned with 
fangs covered with blood, it was evident that all three deer 
had been brought down — no mean achievement. The 
dog, which was not a highly trained animal, resisted every 
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effort to induce it to lead its master to the spot where it 
had brought down the third deer, and the hope of finding 
it was abandoned. With regard to our tiger, the captain had, 
like ourselves, seen nothing more of it than its footprints ; 
but he had baited the track with a richly poisoned mass of 
the deer's entrails. Next morning the bait had disappeared ; 
but no dead tiger was found, and whether he or some 
unfortunate animal belonging to a smaller species of carni- 
•vora had partaken of the unwholesome feast we were unable 
to discover. 

For the next two days and a half we continued to stalk 
the country with varying fortunes. On the third morning 
we shifted our ground, and anchored in' the bay of a little 
island where some deserted huts on the beach marked the 
site on which a party of natives had encamped during the 
summer. We found the little island fairly stocked with 
game, for the smooth water between these isles and the 
mainland becomes at midwinter entirely frozen over, and 
the deer frequently cross over from Siberia on the ice and 
found new colonies. We had stayed only an hour or two 
on the island, and added but one roebuck to our stock of 
game, when the blue-peter was metaphorically hoisted, and 
we speedily set sail homeward bound. We had in all seven 
deer on board, three large antlered stags, a hind, and three 
roebucks — not a specially big bag, but not to be sniffed at, 
especially when it is remembered that two of the party were 
'griffins' and contributed nothing to the score. At the 
worst, too, our bag provided us with a magnificent feast of 
fried deer's liver during each of the last three days of our 
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expedition ; and subsequently, when on shore, we tested the 
qualities of the Siberian roebuck as a venison-producing 
animal, and found it immensely superior to anything we 
had tasted in that line since leaving England. We had 
confined our attentions entirely to deer, though we were 
told that there were, in the neighbourhood of Strelok Bay, 
some good natural pheasant preserves ; and a few flocks of 
wild duck still remained, though thousands of their brethren 
had migrated southwards some weeks earlier. Had we been 
anxious for a more exciting species of sport we might have 
varied the monotony of tiger-hunting with an occasional 
search for a bear, of which some large species infest the 
locality. 

We started northwards, patiently reconciling ourselves to 
a long and tedious voyage beating against the wind. How- 
ever, the thermometer stood many degrees higher than 
when we started on our little expedition. The headlands 
and capes, standing boldly out in the beautifully clear 
air, looked exceedingly pretty, and the Uttle sloop, with her 
figure-head formed of a walrus skull — a trophy of one of 
the captain's whaling expeditions in Kamchatka — scudded 
over the water with a pleasant motion. After a time the 
wind, which for five days had remained steadily opposed to 
our return, veered round a little, and within ten hours we 
were once more at anchor in Vladivostok harbour. 
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CHAPTEE V 

VLADIVOSTOK — THE STABT 

Ocean sledging — ^Wanted, snow and ice — A snowfall and a transforma- 
tion — A jovial Ispravnik — * Sei chas ' — * British arrogance ' — ^A friend 
in need — Passports and podorozhnayas — Cattle-lifting — ^An officer 
and a perfect gentleman — Exasperating delays — The last trip of the 
Baihal — Dismal forebodings — Parasites and kidnappers — A Bussian 
dish — A pnrga — More delays — Off at last. 

The traveller who has made up his mind to sledge his way 
homeward from Vladivostok usually begins his experiences 
with a taste of the pleasure of ocean sledging — starting 
away across the frozen harbour and skirting the coast as 
far as the mouth of the Suifun Eiver, up which he glides to 
the little town of Easdolnoi, connected in summer with 
Vladivostok by regular steam communication. But the 
winter of 1886-7 was somewhat late in setting in. Day by 
day we watched the slow progress of the ice, whioJi at length 
began to skirt the shore in the most sheltered part of the 
bay ; and day after day we listened with disgust as our 
resident friends congratulated each other on the mildness 
of the season. Our greatest cause of anxiety was, however, 
the absence of snow. Between Vladivostok and the Khanka 
Lake more than a hundred miles of road had to be traversed, 
and as the time of our departure drew near we feared 
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that we should be put to considerable expense and ui- 
convenience in transporting our sledge, our baggage, and 
ourselves over this snowless track. Early in December we 
received the welcome news that the Khanka Lake was 
frozen over, and that in a few days it would be passable, 
but we had hardly been inspirited by this inteUigence when 
we heard that a violent storm had smashed up the ice on 
the surface of the lake, and nature had to begin all its work 
afresh. 

At length on the morning of December 7 a prospect of 
unbroken whiteness from our hotel windows gladdened our 
eyes. Snow had fallen heavily during the night. At once 
the whole street locomotion underwent a change. Scarcely 
a wheeled vehicle was to be seen. Little roughly built 
sledges, with their contents raised but a few inches from 
the ground, served the purpose of waggons and carts ; and 
pretty little Ught vehicles on runners took the places of 
carriages and traps. 

Already for some days the hotel had been filled with 
military officers, waiting, like ourselves, for the winter road 
to open, that they might proceed to their respective stations 
up country ; and among other expectant travellers was an 
Ispravnik, or governor of a district, about to return to his 
home in the north. He was a jovial boisterous soul, with 
none of the dignified reserve which might be expected to 
attach to one who filled so exalted an office. Indeed, he 
appeared to be the life and soul of the merry company with 
whom he was generally to be seen, and I often deeply re- 
gretted that my almost entire ignorance of the Eussian 
language prevented me from appreciating the quips and 
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sallies with which he used to set the table in a roar. After 
the first fortnight of our acquaintance with the Ispravnik, my 
comrade and I arrived at the conclusion that he never put 
off the disguise of liquor in which we had invariably seen 
him enveloped ; but subsequently we met him on more than 
one occasion in a condition bordering on sobriety. However, 
this little failing on the part of the gallant oflScer did not 
prevent us from receiving with gratitude and pleasure an 
offer from him to accompany us as far as Khabarovka, to 
smooth the oflScial path for us, and to present us to the 
Governor of the Maritime Province, who would probably 
give us papers which would remove all difficulties from our 
pa.h for the rest of our journey. 

Two days after the snowfall the Ispravnik sent a 
message to us bidding us be ready on the second day, and 
we at once communicated with the landlord on the subject 
of our papers. * Sei chas ' was the reply. * Sei chas ' always 
is the reply in Eussia. It is supposed to signify * at once,* 
or * immediately,' but if the traveller who receives the 
answer imagines that his needs are going to receive imme- 
diate attention he wiQ find himself grievously disappointed. 
Finding after twenty-four hours that not the slightest pro- 
gress had been made, we took the matter out of his hands, 
and with the kindly assistance of a friend — Mr. Heidermann, 
of the Imperial Eussian Telegraph Service — we ultimately 
brought it to a successful issue. We found it no easy task, 
and but for the patience and perseverance with which Mr. 
Heidermann devoted himself to our interests our difficulties 
-would have been infinitely greater than they were. 

From Shanghai we had each brought with us a docu- 
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ment emblazoned with the Eoyal Arms of England, request- 
ing and requiring in the name of her Majesty all those 
whom it might concern to allow us to pass through Siberia 
without let or hindrance, and to afford us every protection 
of which we might stand in need. Our difficulties, however, 
began long before we reached Eussian soil ; the Eussian 
Consul objected to viser the passports. Her Majesty, he 
argued, might * request ' the Eussian authorities to assist 
us ; but she had no right to * require ' them to do anything 
whatever. 

A similar case had occurred shortly before. The Eus- 
sian Consul had refused to countersign a passport unless 
the obnoxious words * and require ' were struck out. The 
British Consul-General flatly refused to alter the passport, 
which was in the invariable wording of such documents, not 
only in England but in most continental countries ; and the 
Eussian Consul then expressed his willingness to counter- 
feign it if the holder would himself, on his own responsibility, 
strike out the words objected to. The traveller, however, 
stood on his rights as a Briton, and refused to make the 
alteration required, with the result that he had to proceed 
on his journey with a useless passport, in the hope of getting 
it nse in Japan. In our case the Consul, on learning that 
this highly important matter had been referred to the 
English Foreign Ofl&ce, signed our passports and contented 
himself with entering a protest against the arrogance of her 
Majesty's demand. 

"When, however, we applied in Vladivostok for a permit to 
travel — a podorozhnaya as it is called — we discovered that 
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our English passports were by no means sufiScient. We 
had first to lodge at the Ghancelerie a Bussian translation 
of the English passport, then to receive a document signed 
by the Governor ^ofrVladivostok graciously according us 
permission to reside in the Tsar's dominions for the space 
of twelve months. Then, on presenting this at the 
Treasury, we could obtain our podorozhnaya. 

A podorozhnaya is a document which enables the holder 
to demand from every station-master along a particular 
route the use of a certain number of horses at a fixed tariff of 
payment, and the services of a driver, known to the Eussians 
as a yamshtchik, or, to give the word its colloquial prcmun- 
ciation, yemshik, as far as the next station. It entitles the 
holder to free lodging at every station along that route, and, 
if he wishes it, to the use of a Government sledge or tarantas 
(a springless wheeled vehicle) on payment of a small fee. 
There are three kinds of podorozhnayas. The first is the 
courier's podorozhnaya, the holder of which simply flies. It 
is almost as much as a man's life is worth to delay a courier. 
The man holding this podorozhnaya can, if there are no 
Government horses at his disposal, demand the use of 
animals belonging to private individuals. It is not an un- 
alloyed pleasure to travel with a courier, or even with a 
courier's pass. Our landlord at Vladivostok boasted that 
he had once made the journey thence to Petersburg in 
forty-one days; but I doubt if he enjoyed it. It means 
travelling incessantly, day and night, never staying any- 
where long enough to obtain a decent meal or an hour's 
rest ; and it is an experience which only men of extra- 
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ordinary physique could endure. The second class of per- 
mits to travel is the Crown podorozhnaya, which is obtain- 
able by any military or naval officer or Government servant. 
Occasionally a Crown podorozhnaya is granted to a private 
individual, but very seldom. Its advantages over the 
third, or private podorozhnaya, consists in a priority of claim 
for horses. A merchant may have been waiting for hours, 
or even days, at a post-station, and just as he is about to 
start, a petty official may arrive, demand the only availably 
horses, and leave the merchant to exercise his patience 
until another team arrives, when he will stand a good 
chance of experiencing a similar disappointment. The 
courier's and Crown podorozhnayas are given free to those 
who are considered entitled to them ; for the private pass, 
which can be obtained by anyone who has a clean record 
at the police office, a tax is demanded of half a kopek per 
horse per verst. A kopek is about a farthing, and a verst 
is two-thirds of a mile ; and as podorozhnayas are usually 
taken out for two horses, the tax thus amounts to about 
a shilling for every thirty- two miles. Two or three men, 
however, usually travel with one podorozhnaya, and the 
cost per man is thus reduced. 

Eelying on our own resources, we had come to 
Vladivostok without official introductions of any kind ; and 
consequently the common or private podorozhnaya was the 
best we were able to obtain. At length, after repeated 
journeys to the Chancelerie and Treasury, and by dint of 
bringing the friendly influence of the Ispravnik to bear on 
the Governor, our papers were received in due order two 
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days after the date fixed for our departure, and it was 
definitely decided that a start should be made next morning. 
The caravan was to consist of two sledges, the Ispravnik 
being accompanied by an ex-military officer who had just 
been stripped of his uniform by court-martial and sentenced 
to a term of exile in Yakutsk on a charge of having used 
his troops for the purpose of making armed raids on the 
Coreans and stealing their cattle. Part of the sentence 
was that he should proceed to Yakutsk on foot; but 
friendly influence is often very effective in inducing Eussian 
officials to wink their eyes, and, the exile having given his 
parole of honour that he would not attempt to escape, our 
friend the Ispravnik had offered to give him a lift as far as 
Khabarovka, where he could remain for the winter and 
proceed to his destination in the following spring, the Court 
having granted him an allowance — amounting, I think, to 
some fifteen or sixteen shillings a month — to live on during 
his exile. At first we felt a little doubtful about accepting 
the companionship of a man convicted of systematic 'robbery 
with violence,' but we were assured by a friend that the 
ex-officer was a * perfect gentleman,' and we consoled our- 
selves with the reflection that more than one noble British 
family owes the origin of its fortunes to similar exploits. 

The ice was now beginning to stretch across the harbour, 
and on December 10 the last merchant steamer of the 
season — the Baikal — left for the south. Our retreat was 
now cut oflf, and if the idea of abandoning our enterprise 
had occurred to us, we should have had to reconcile our- 
selves to four or five months' residence in the frozen port. 
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In former years the Baikal used to make one later trip 
from China and land her cargo on the frozen bay ; but on 
one occasion the ice gave way, and several hundred pounds* 
worth of cargo went to the bottom ; and the experiment 
was not repeated. 

The accounts of Siberian travel which we had heard 
since our arrival had not been altogether reassuring ; and 
we soon perceived that even the Eussians themselves when 
bound for Europe appeared to infinitely prefer the ocean 
route* One excellent friend, who had been ten years in 
Vladivostok, drew for our delectation, with the kindliest 
intentions, dark pictures of the fate in store for us if we 
persisted in our perilous enterprise. He informed us of 
the exact number of loathsome insects which would prey 
upon our bodies at every post-station, and pictured us as 
lost in some obscure village, unable to communicate with 
those about us or to make known our wants, powerless to 
obtain the necessary means for making our way backwards 
or forwards, a prey to robbers, in conflict with venal, 
unjust, and extortionate officials who would ill-treat us and 
imprison us till an expedition sent by our friends should 
come to our relief — if, haply, it came in time* In calmer 
moments he admitted that the picture was overdrawn ; but 
he justified the excess of colouring on the ground of his 
anxiety that if we came to grief it should not be for want 
of warning. Another friend spoke to us in all seriousness 
of the danger of our being kidnapped by Cossacks and sent 
to work in the mines ; and he advised us to wire to our 
friends from every telegraph- station along the route, so 
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that in case of our being overtaken by this fate, our friends 
would know where to commence the search for our discovery • 
Old travellers, however, gave us reassuring accounts of the 
voyage, and we did not allow ourselves to be discouraged* 

On the morning of Tuesday, December 14, all was 
prepared for a start. A supply of fresh provisions had 
been prepared under the direction of the landlord of the 
' Golden Horn,' and duly frozen ready for transport. Mine 
Tiost, who in the course of his wanderings had picked up 
perhaps half a dozen words of English, endeavoured with 
gusto to describe to us in our own language the feasts he 
had prepared for us. He got along swimmingly until he 
came to a dish which is known in his language as * Eosbif ' 
— not altogether dissimilar to another Eussian dish, called 
in the vernacular * bifshtek.' Mr. Geletsky vainly racked 
his brains in the endeavour to call to mind the English 
name of this dish, and at last, turning to Mr. Hagemann, 
who, though an Englishman, speaks Eussian like a native, 
he asked, ' What is the English for " Eosbif " ? ' 

All, then, was prepared by Tuesday morning ; but never- 
theless we did not rise in a very hopeful frame of mind. 
During the night our rest had been disturbed by the howling 
of wind in the chimney, and when in the morning we looked 
out from the windows to see what was in store for us a 
strange sight met our eyes. A purga was raging — one of 
those fierce snowstorms which visit with especial violence 
the eastern shores of Asiatic Eussia. Close in front of the 
hotel stretched a little mountain range of snow, with fan- 
tastically curled peaks, partially hiding the view from our 
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windows on the second floor. Very little snow appeared 
to be falling ; but the air overhead was dense with fine 
white powder whirled up from the snowy ground to above 
the roofs of the houses, a quantity even inainuating itself 
through crevices of doors, creeping up staircases, and finding 
a resting place almost 
at the feet of the huge 
stoves which of neces- 
sity occupy" so large 
a portion of the space 
in BuBsian houses. 
Through this blind- 
ing snow a few hardy 
spirits fought their 
way to the hotel, 
and, while fortifying 
themselves for a fur- 
ther battle with the 
storm, cheered the 
hearts of the tra- 
vellers with stories 
suggested by the 
scene without. This, 
we were told, was a 
purga, but minus the cold — for the thermometer as yet 
registered only a few degrees of frost ; and we were left to 
imagine the delights of spending two or three days in an 
open sledge in the midst of Ehanka Lake in forty or fifty 
degrees of frost, with the biting wind driving the snow into 
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our faces, and with every vestige of the track obliterated — 
an experience which had happened to at least one resident of 
Tladivostok while returning home from Khabarovka. 

All idea of starting that day had, of course, to be 
abandoned. Had we been willing ourselves to face the 
storm, it would have been impossible to obtain either horses 
or yemshik. Business, indeed, appeared to be suspended, 
the streets being utterly impassable for vehicles, and all but 
impassable for foot passengers. Before five o'clock in the 
evening the hotel, which was usually filled with convivial and 
noisy spirits till the small hours of the morning, was closed, 
and the servants were in bed, with the exception of one 
Chinaman who had been instructed to serve us with dinner 
in our cupboard-bedrooms. We soon, however, convinced 
the household that a profound knowledge of the Eussian 
language is not necessary to the purpose of effecting a tem- 
porary reform in the Eussian system of hotel management. 
By the following morning the wind had subsided. 
Hundreds of Chinese and Coreans, as well as a good many 
Eussians, were soon engaged in cutting pathways through 
the mountainous drifts of snow, and by midday locomotion 
once more became easy. It was arranged that our sledge 
should start at once, and that the Ispravnik and the cattle- 
lifter should follow us next day, catching us up before we 
arrived at the Khanka Lake. On a messenger being de- 
spatched to the post-station for horses, however, he returned 
with the comforting intelligence that they would be ready 
for us in two days. We repaired to the station, interviewed 
the station-master, and tried remonstrance and bribery, but 
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without avail. There were but four troikas, or sets of three 
horses, kept for Government posting purposes ; and as 
numbers of travellers bound for neighbouring inland towns 
had, like ourselves, been waiting for the winter road to 
open, there was a demand altogether exceeding the supply. 
There were six Crown podorozhnayas and a greater number 
of private ones before us. Had we then possessed the expe- 
rience of Siberian travel which we afterwards acquired, we 
should have at once gone in search of horses belonging to 
private individuals, which are nearly always to be obtained 
in Eastern Siberia for at most a little more than double 
fares ; but as it was we resigned ourselves patiently to a 
further delay of two days. On the following morning the 
Ispravnik and the convict oflScer took their departure ; and 
at nine o'clock on Friday morning, December 17, or the 5th 
according to the Eussian Calendar, the first troika, or set of 
three, out of the thousand odd horses which were to carry us- 
to the borders of civilisation appeared in sight. They were 
three shaggy, ungroomed animals, looking quite unfit for the 
work before them ; but experience soon taught us that there 
is a wonderful degree of strength and staying-power in 
these Asiatic horses. Astride the first sat a yemshik 
bearing before him a huge duga — the wooden arch which 
forms so conspicuous a portion of the harness of every 
draught horse in Eussia, from the Baltic to the Pacific. 
Brilliant with blue and red and green paint, it presented — 
when fastened to the shafts above the head of the central 
horse of our troika — a striking contrast to the dingy vehicle 
which for the next nine weeks was to be our home. 
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Ihe packing of a Siberian posting Bledge is a science 
which cannot be 
mastered in a 
single lesson ; bnt 
with some difficulty 
our huge array of 
baggage was fitted 
on, competely fill- 
ing the sledge up 
to the level of the 
driver's seat. Over 
the whole our thick 
folding mattress 
of raw cotton was 
spread, and having 
donned our furs 
we were soon com- 
fortably ensconced 
amid pillows and 
rags ; and, waving 
farewells to the 
friends who had 
collected to witness 
the setting out of 
our expedition, we 
started off at a 
gallop on the first 
of the four hundred odd stages which were before us. 
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CHAPTER VI 

VLADIVOSTOK TO KHABAROVKA 

Good-bye to Vladivostok — ^The eflfects of the purga — First experiences 
of road-sledging — Sledge bells — The first post-station — Tea-drink- 
ing in Eussia — Wellington bellows — Sledging by night — An un- 
welcome equine visitor — Tigrova — Easdolnoi — FaU of the thermo- 
meter — Nikolsk — Kamen Euibolofif — An unexpected meeting and a 
welcome rest — The Khanka Lake — Marvellous effects of frost and 
storm — Slow progress — Frost-bitten yemshiks — Libellous loyalty 
— Eussian emigrants — He had never heard of London — The Sun- 
gacha— The borders of China — The mails — ^An affectionate starosta 
— The Ussuri — The perfection of sledging — Siberian post-stations 
and peasants' homes — Kazakevitch — Arrival at Khabarovka. 

At last we had fairly started. The many disheartening 
obstacles which had arisen one after another in the way of 
our departure had all been overcome, and it was with a 
keen sense of relief and of pleasurable expectancy that we 
settled ourselves comfortably among our cushions as the 
horses turned their backs on Vladivostok and plunged up 
the steep ascent leading over the brow of the hills at the 
back of the port. 

For the first five or six hundred yards our prospects did 
not look very encouraging. The eflfects of the recent purga 
were everywhere painfully apparent. The slopes of the 
hills looking seawards, which had been exposed to the full 
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fury of the storm, were entirely denuded of snow, and the 
horses struggled painfully as they dragged the heavy sledge 
up the steep inclines, grinding the loose stones under our 
iron-shod runners. Then in the valleys, where the snow 
had drifted to a depth of many feet, the animals found their 
work scarcely less toilsome. But one must not be too 
sensitive to the suffering of his horses if he would travel 
through Siberia with a quiet conscience. 



In a little while the road improved. The sun shone out 
brightly, and the weather became so mild that even while 
reclining in a sledge we found a single sheepskin coat almost 
too warm for comfort. The exhilarating sensation of glid- 
ing over a smooth snow road, with three freah, high-spirited 
horses galloping before us, raised our spirits to the verge 
of exultation, and a sledge journey through Asia appeared 
to us the most delightful of hoUday excursions. As soon 
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as we were clear of the town the yemshik descended from 
his perch and loosened the clappers of two large bells sus- 
pended in the duga, and we had our first taste of the 
music which was to accompany us from the Pacific to the 
Urals. The sledge bells of Siberia are not the tinkling 
silver bells of Poe's fancy. They are often as large as an 
ordinary English dinner bell. They vary in number from 
one up to five or six, and are not always tuned to harmony. 
At first the ceaseless clanging is by no means agreeable, but 
after a time the ear becomes accustomed to it, and when 
on one or two occasions, while travelling with private horses, 
no bells were supplied to us, we felt that something was 
wanting to the due enjoyment of sledging. 

The road lay for some miles through the midst of a 
dense wood, which at one time covered the whole site on 
which Vladivostok stands. Foolishly enough the founders 
of the Eastern port carried their work of clearing the ground 
to such an absurd extent that scarcely a single tr6e has 
been left standing within the limits of the town to aflford 
shelter to the residents during the sultry summer days ; 
but out beyond the hills the country must be exceedingly 
beautiful when the trees and bushes are clothed with foliage, 
and the whole country is green ; and even as we saw it in 
winter, when the snow lay thick under the trees, whose 
branches had been swept clean by the high winds, the scene 
was by no means devoid of grandeur. 

Every here and there pretty glimpses of the bays could 
be obtained from between the hills, the ice stretching away 
for a considerable distance from the shore. Wooden verst- 
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posts marked at every two-thirds of a mile the distance we 
had come, and the number of versts to the next station. 
Just after passing the nineteenth post we came in sight of 
the j&rst of the many free hotels whose accommodation we 
were to share. It was a wooden building of substantial 
size, with a large railed inclosure adjoining, in which were 
a number of horses. Outside were two or three sledges 
laden with baggage ; and when we entered the guest-room 
we found it occupied by five other travellers. A Swedish 
merchant and an American whaling captain, travelling 
together, formed one party. We had already made their 
acquaintance in Vladivostok, and from them we obtained 
a hearty welcome, and an invitation to tea-drinking. They 
were proceeding to Nikolsk, a thriving little agricultural 
and manufacturing town some sixty miles from the seaport. 
We learnt to our chagrin that the era of delays was by no 
means over. Travellers were still many and horses few ; 
and there was no prospect of our resuming our journey for 
twelve hours. We took advantage of the delay to enter 
more scientifically into the study of sledge-packing, and, 
having ordered the samovar, resigned ourselves patiently to 
wait for horses. 

Without the samovar winter travelling in Siberia would 
be almost an impossibility. No one who has not had some 
experience of sledging in Eussia can properly appreciate the 
wonderful sustaining power of good hot tea. Bussians 
have long held the reputation of drinking the finest tea to 
be obtained out of China ; and this reputation is thoroughly 
deserved. How far the fact is attributable to their import- , 
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ing the product overland instead of by sea, and how far to 
the purchase by their merchants of the best and most 
expensive teas grown in China, is a question which must 
be left to experts; but of the fact itself no traveller in 
Russia or Siberia can be ignorant. 

Much of the popularity of tea-drinking in Eussia must, 
however, be attributed to that excellent institution the 
samovar. This is a large urn, with a receptacle for a char- 
coal fire beneath, and a chimney running right through the 
centre. However many the party may consist of, the teapot 
is generally very small, but the brew within it is so strong 
that a table-spoonful is enough for a half-pint of tea when 
poured into the tumbler and diluted with water from the 
boiling samovar. For tea is always drunk from glasses in 
Eussia, generally without milk, and frequently with a slight 
flavouring ot lemon. Novices accustomed to a handled cup 
sometimes complain that the hot tumbler calcines the tips 
of their fingers ; but those who have given the system a fair 
trial will admit that tea loses half its flavour when drunk 
out of china or earthenware. Whatever else may fail, one 
can always obtain at any post-station or cottage in Siberia 
or Russia, on payment of a few kopeks, a boiling samovar, 
a teapot, and glasses. Should the charcoal fire refuse to 
burn well, he has the remedy at his command, as we learnt 
during our deer-shooting excursion. One evening the 
mate and cook announced with chagrin, when we were 
impatiently waiting for tea, that the charcoal fireplace in 
the samovar was clogged, and nothing would induce the 
fuel to burn. * Have you tried the boot ? ' asked Captain 
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Hook, who in any emergency was never at a loss. The 
mate admitted that he had not, and the captain, fitting 
the top of his boot over the chimney, converted it into an 
excellent bellows by seizing the sole and working it up and 
down. The sparks from the charcoal, which before was 
scarcely smouldering, soon flew around in all directions, 
and in a few moments the water was boiling merrily. 

We had provided ourselves before leaving China with 
a well-filled lunch-basket, containing enamelled plates, 
receptacles for tea and sugar, and various table requisites ; 
and we were soon brewing our tea and taking our first 
meal en route. The interior of the station gave us at the 
outset too favourable an idea of these institutions ; for 
leading out of the principal guest-room were two smaller 
rooms, in each of which was a camp bedstead. This was 
a luxury which we never again saw in any post-station 
during the whole course of our sledge journeys either in 
Asia or in Europe. Most of the guest-rooms were, it is 
true, provided with one or more flat wooden benches, 
unadorned by cushion or rug ; but these could scarcely by 
any stretch of the imagination be termed bedsteads. 

At one o'clock on the following morning — a little earlier 
than the promised hour — the grateful sound of harnessing 
horses struck upon our ears ; and a little later three sledges 
— our own, with four horses attached, bringing up the 
rear — were toiling up a steep hill in the midst of the black 
night. Our travelling companions, we had discovered 
while together in the post-stations, were all of Teuton race. 
Two of them, Russians by nationality, were travelling 
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together to Nikolaevsk ; while the third, a pure German, 
was bound for the neighbouring town of Nikolsk. 

It requires a certain amount of practice to sleep in a 
sledge on a rough, hilly road, with the knowledge that 
every two or three hours, or less, one must alight at a 
station, ascertain and pay the fare for the next stage, select 
and present to the yemshik a pourboire in accordance 
with his deserts, see fresh horses harnessed, and repack 
himself in the vehicle ; and for the j&rst night certainly the 
novelty of our situation drove all thoughts of sleep from 
our heads. Soon we found ourselves gliding, though but 
for a short distance, on the frozen sea. It was a curious 
sensation to be for the first time on a heavy sledge over 
deep water ; and it was difficult to prevent the mind from 
speculating on the probable results of a crash through the 
ice. The three sledges, however, made the passage in 
safety, and a little later an amusing accident served, as 
we were not the sufferers by it, to give a more pleasant 
direction to our thoughts. In descending a steep hill our 
sledge, being Somewhat heavily laden and carelessly driven, 
took charge of the horses and rushed down upon the sledge 
in front, catching it just at the foot of the hill. Then 
came an alarming crash. Our centre horse thrust his 
head completely through the canvas hood of the forward 
sledge and paid an unwelcome visit to our German friend, 
who was seated within. A wild confusion ensued in the 
darkness. It was some time before the three yemshiks, 
by dint of much exertion and strong language, succeeded 
in separating the vehicles, and at three in the morning we 
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pulled up safely 
at the door of the 
lonely poBt - sta- 
tion of Tigrova, 
80 named because 
it stands in the 
very midst of a 
tiger-infested dis- 
trict. 

Our German 
friend treated the 
little accident 
which had oc- 
curred to him as 
a huge joke ; but 
when we dis- 
covered that he 
was travelling by 
perekladnaya,and 
the sledge was not 
his own, we were 
lees surprised at 
this. The &ont 
sledge, belonging 
o the two travel- 
lers bound for 
Nikolaevsk, was 
more seriously 
damaged, and its 
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occupants were compelled to stay for repairs. In half an 
hour fresh horses were attached to our sledge, and we were 
once more under way. 

Soon after daybreak we rattled down a steep hill and 
entered the little village of Kasdolnoi — the port on the 
Suifun Eiver from which in summer a little light-draught 
steamer runs regularly to Vladivostok and back. Here 
something of a surprise awaited us. Standing at the door 
of the post- station was Lieutenant Eatzul, our companion 
in the trip to Strelok Bay, who had been sent with his 
company into the wilds on a wood-cutting expedition. 
Having exchanged greetings and partaken of a hasty 
breakfast we remounted our sledge. 

The sheltering hills of Vladivostok were now left far 
behind, and the difference in temperature became very 
perceptible. The thermometer fell for the j&rst time below 
zero. The interior of our sledge hood became white with 
hoar-frost, and every heavy jolt brought down on our 
heads a miniature snowfall; two long icicles suspended 
themselves from my companion's moustache, and effected 
a junction with the collar of his shuba, while the long hair 
of the horses became covered with frozen perspiration. 
No difficulty was now experienced in obtaining horses, and, 
waiting just long enough at each station to exchange pur 
tired beasts for fresh ones, and twice to snatch hasty 
meals, we pushed on for the Khanka Lake. Through a 
pretty country, constantly ascending and descending steep 
hills, we glided along, sometimes fast, sometimes slow, the 
speed varying in direct proportion to the energy of the 
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yemshik and the strength of his lungs. From the cliflfs 
above, the little rising town of Nikolsk, lying in a beautiful 
valley, presented a pretty picture, with signs of cultivation 
peeping through the snow in the fields around; and each 
post-station was generally the centre of a little village of 
log huts. 

Towards three o'clock on the following morning we 
approached the village of Kamen Euiboloff, or the' Fisher- 
man's Stone — a military station and port on the south 
coast of the Khanka Lake. Had we chosen the summer 
for our trip we should now have had nothing more fatiguing 
before us for two thousand miles than a steamboat 
journey; but nevertheless all the disadvantages were not 
on our side. Siberian river steamers have not gained the 
reputation of being the most comfortable in the world ; and 
at least in our sledge we were free from mosquitoes and 
other pests of summer travelling. The nights were now 
moonless; but the starlight reflected upwards from the 
snowy landscape afforded us quite sufficient illumination 
for comfortable travelling. And, indeed, throughout the 
whole of our journey, even when for days the sky was 
Overcast with thick snow-clouds, we never once experienced 
darkness dense enough of itself to render travelling un- 
comfortable or dangerous. Two or three times, it is true, 
we were warned against undertaking certain passages by 
night, but these were spots in which, even in broad day- 
light, one's sense of security was not very strong. 

On entering the travellers' room in the post-house 
of Kamen Euiboloflf we found it crowded with sleeping 
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voyagers, among whom we recognised several acquaintances 
of Vladivostok. Keclining on the only two wooden benches, 
were our friend the Ispravnik and an elderly Russian 
ofi&cer ; while lying about the floor in all directions were 
other sleeping forms, among whom were a young Austrian 
who had left the seaport to seek his fortune in Irkutsk,, 
and the gentlemanly cattle-lifter. The Ispravnik rose aa 
soon as we entered, and although he offered us a courteous- 
welcome he did not look particularly pleased to see us* 
Presently from a recess divided off from the main room by 
the huge Russian stove, emerged a young army doctor and ^ 
his newly married wife, travelling together to Mikhaelo- 
Seminovska, a military station on the Amur River. 

We learnt that the whole party occupied four sledges, 
and as there were just four troikas at the station, it would 
be necessary for us to remain until these horses had 
accomplished a journey of twenty-one miles, returned, and 
rested sufficiently to undertake another trip. We were 
rather rejoiced at this misfortune. Forty-two hours*^ 
travelling without any sleep beyond an occasional five 
minutes' nap, had rendered the prospect of an enforced 
rest far from unpleasing. Slowly the large party refreshed 
themselves and prepared sulkily to resume their journey* 
Had they not claimed the horses they knew one team 
would be taken by us, and although it was evident that 
they would have preferred to complete their night's rest 
before proceeding, they had to be up and off. By five 
o'clock the four sledges had driven away, and we were 
left in undisturbed possession of the station. 
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The hardness of our couches did not prevent our sleeping 
soundly, and day was pretty far advanced when we were 
awoke by a company of soldiers marching past the station 
and singing a chorus. The village itself, with its log huts, 
offered but little to attract the traveller, and, having ordered 
a dinner of roast goose, we occupied the intervening time 
in rearranging our sledge with a view to enhancing its 
comfort. At noon the spirit thermometer, carefully fastened 
in the felt hood of the sledge, recorded but two or three 
degrees of frost, though the great sheet of ice, stretchiiig 
away to. the horizon, told of much severer weather in the 
nights of the early winter. 

At length at four o'clock in the afternoon three tired 
horses were harnessed to our sledge, and we were soon 
scudding over the ice. We appeared to be in a new world. 
The low-lying land on the banks of the lake was soon 
scarcely visible. All around stretched a vast expanse of 
snow-covered ice, with here and there patches swept bare 
by the wind, looking like green bottle-glass as the horses* 
hoofs clattered over it. A violent purga, which had 
occurred while the water was but freshly frozen, had 
produced some grand effects, piling the ice into long hilly 
ranges rising twenty or more feet above the level of the 
lake, with huge glassy jagged masses jtitting out through 
the thick snow which had since fallen. The sledge-track, 
marked out on either side by branches of trees stuck in the 
snow at distances of a few feet, could be seen winding away 
for many miles ahead. 

But apart from these occasional patches the surface of 
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the lake by no means presented the glassy smoothoess of a 
frozen English pond ; and the pace of the tired horses 
became miserably 
slow. Although 

nominally the dis- 
tance from Kamen 
Buiboloff to the next 
station was twenty 
miles, the ridges 
piled ap by the 
storm had neces- 
sitated the making 
of long detours in 
the track, which 
considerably aug- 
mented the dis- 
tance ; and nearly 
fonr hoars elapsed 
before we again ap- 
proached the shores 
of the lake in the 
direction of a lonely 
house. In front of 
this station were two 
or three broken- 
down sledges. From 
the shores of the lake the land stretched away to the 
horizon perfectly flat with never a tree, and, apart from 
the one house, with no sign of human habitation ; the 
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whole scene conveying a. sense of indescribable desola* 
tion. 

We were received by a small boy, who told us that the 
station-master was away, and that there would be no 
horses till the morrow. At first we imagined that this 
youngster was for the time being the sole inhabitant of the 
district ; but presently there emerged from the yemshika' 



room two or three sledge-drivers with faces so badly scarred 
that in our ignorance we came to the concliiaion that they 
had been relieving the monotony of existence by a free 
fight. Subsequently we discovered that these marks were 
caused by frost-bite. Sitting for hours on the box, driving 
in the cold wind night and day, and occasionally impeding 
their circulation by falling asleep in the keen wind, very 
few of the yemshika get through the winter without losing 
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the skin of their noses and cheeks. In the colder parts of 
our journey we scarcely saw one driver whose face was not 
covered either with scabs or with patches of pink new skin 
which showed where the frost-bitten cuticle had peeled 
away. However, these slight cases of frost-bite are, as I 
was to learn by experience, more disj&guring than painful, 
and Siberian yemshiks pay but little regard to them. 

Formerly the route lay along the western shores of the 
lake, and the stations now used on the eastern coast are 
of a better class than the older buildings. The travellers' 
room at Lifu, the first station, is quite a spacious, lofty 
apartment, furnished with a few Vienna bent- wood chairs ; 
but no fire had been burning in the great stove for some 
hours, and we found our resting-place for the night de- 
sperately cold and cheerless. And a meal of half-frozen 
bread and canned meats hardly served to enliven our spirits. 
The station-master, or starosta as he is usually termed by 
courtesy — ^the title implying the head man of a village 
— ^had, like most of his class in Eastern Siberia, dis- 
played his loyalty by decorating the walls of his guest-room 
with lithographic portraits — for the most part libellous 
caricatures of the Tsar and the Imperial family. We 
counted as many as sixteen portraits of his Majesty alone. 
Here he was represented in his coronation robes ; there at 
his wedding ceremony ; yet again amicably joining hands 
with the Emperors of Germany and Austria ; then in the 
bosom of his family, on horseback, reviewing his army, 
driving in ^n open carriage, and under a dozen other con- 
ditions of daily life. 
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Shortly after nightfall a Httle caravan of Eussian emi- 
grants hftlted on the shore of the lake in front of the 
station, and were soon crouching round fires cooking their 
evening meal. In their dirty sheepskin clothes, with un- 
tempt hair, and faces long innocent of soap and water, 
they looked a forbidding lot, though doubtless they were 
harmless enough. We felt uncertain, however, about leav- 
ing all our worldly goods at their mercy while we slept 
within the building, and it was agreed that one should 
spend the night in the sledge and one in the house. 

At nine the next morning horses were announced, and 
we entered on another long slow drive over the lake. Our 
Eussian friends, including the Ispravnik who had promised 
us that under his protection we should * fly ' to Khabarovka, 
were travelling by easy stages and leaving us to follow from 
every station with their tired horses. A drive of five-and- 
twenty miles brought us to Santakhesa; but the place 
designated by this high-sounding name proved, like Lifu, to 
consist of a single house — the post-station. The old story 
of ' no horses till the morrow ' was repeated ; but we found 
ourselves in more comfortable quarters. Some of the yem- 
shiks appeared to be married men, and in the evening quite 
a large party of men and girls were dancing to the music 
of some stringed instrument. 

The station-master, too, paid us a visit, accepted an in- 
vitation to tea, and showed himself extremely curious to 
know what two foreigners, with but a rudimentary knowledge 
of the Eussian language, could possibly want in Siberia. 
Our podorozhnayas were taken for Blagovestchensk. Were 
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we going to remain there? No, we were going farther. 
Irkutsk ? Farther. Tomsk ? Farther. At each new an- 
swer our guest opened his eyes still wider. * Petersburg ? ' 
* Farther; London.' *Ah! Ni znai.' He knew Petersburg, 
but he had never heard of London. No travellers who had 
put up at his station had ever been bound for such a place. 

Early in the afternoon of the following day we hailed 
with delight the end of our long lake journey. At first the 
marvels of the scene, the piled-up masses of ice with jagged 
edges ghttering in the bright sunlight, and the novel sensa- 
tion of gliding over the surface of a vast expanse of water, 
almost out of sight of land, had been interesting enough ; 
but by the third day the novelty had worn off, and there 
was something exasperating in the knowledge that, at the 
rate of speed we were making, it would take something over 
twelve months to land us in Europe. 

Nearing the end of a stage of close upon thirty miles, 
we were surprised to come upon a pool of open water, 
and upon approaching it we found it was formed by the 
current of the Eiver Sungacha, which had proved too swift 
for the winter yet to fully overcome. A little group of 
Manchurian huts on the opposite bank of the river re- 
minded us that we were now on the border line of the two 
great empires of Eussia and China, and that in two 
minutes we could return to the land which we had left two 
months before. For the next 1,600 miles our journey lay 
along the border line of these two empires ; for not until 
we reached the little town of Ust Strilka, situated just at 
the spot where the rivers Argun and Shilka combine their 
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forces to form the great Amur, should we turn our backs 
on China. 

Just where the waters of Lake Khanka empty them- 
selves into the Sungacha Eiver, to find their way to the 
ocean by way of the Ussuri and the Amur, a little Eussian 
village has grown up; and as we drew up' at the post- 
station in this village after a drive of nearly thirty miles, a 
scene of unusual bustle and activity lay before us. Yem- 
shiks and station-master were busily engaged in harnessing 
torses to four large open sledges, and loading these vehicles 
with huge heavy leathern bags fastened with chains. These 
proved to be the mail-bags bringing letters and parcels to 
Vladivostok from Europe and Western Siberia. 

Within the station the postman and a young soldier, 
whose uniform with yellow facings and broad yellow bands 
down the sides of the trousers proclaimed him to be a 
Cossack officer, were getting their midday meal. Soon 
they took their places in one of the sledges, and the caval- 
cade prepared to start. The horses were fresh, spirited 
animals, and before the men had fairly taken their seats 
one team dashed off, and the station-master, who was 
attempting to hold them, was rolled over in the snow, 
narrowly escaping a parting kick from the retreating hoofs. 
As soon as the man had pulled himself together, we 
presented ourselves to him with a polite request for horses. 
The station-master's reply was anything but polite. He 
had evidently been indulging in a good many nips of vodka 
during the morning; and the roll in the snow had not 
sweetened his temper. Horses ! of course there were no 
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horses ; but when we intimated that we were willing to 
pay high rates for private horses rather than not proceed, 
the fellow's effusiveness became even more embarrassing 
than his ill-temper. He was not a man of prepossessing 
appearance. Siberian villagers are not as a rule lavish 
in the matter of soap and water, and this man was no 
exception. His face was decorated with a shaggy, unkempt, 
dirty beard, reeking with stale vodka ; and my companion, 
who was conducting the negotiations, viewed with evident 
alarm a desire on the part of the station-master to seal 
the bargain with a chaste salute. It takes a deal of travel 
in foreign climes to make an Englishman take kindly to 
the custom of kissing between man and man — a custom 
which is very general in Bussia. 

Our course now lay for some distance along the banks 
of the Sungacha, occasionally crossing from loop to loop of 
the serpentine river over tracks marked in the wide plain, 
like those on the lakes, with small branches of trees to 
which the dead leaves still clung. These track marks extend 
at intervals along the whole route through Northern Asia, 
on all rivers, lakes, and plains — wherever, in fact, there is 
the slightest fear that a snowstorm may obliterate the 
track and cause danger or inconvenience to the traveller. 
Every year several hundreds of thousands of these branches 
have to be set up anew ; and if the reader considers the 
amount of labour this alone entails, he will be able to form 
some idea from this one little fact in connection with the 
Siberian postal service, how vast an undertaking it is that 
the Eussian Government have to maintain in order to 
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keep up communication with their eastern shores. We 
were told, and could readily believe, that the low tariff 
charged for posting and the rates for letter carriage did 
not nearly cover the cost of the elaborate and, on the whole, 
admirable system, which enables the traveller at a minimum 
of trouble and cost to cover the ground at a speed perhaps 
unknown with horses in any other part of the world. 

At night we were once more stopped for want of horses. 
Though we were still far enough from civilisation to have 
little fear of thieves, we judged it inadvisable to leave our 
sledge in the open street all night unguarded, and still we 
continued by turns to perform a night of sentinel duty by 
sleeping in the sledge, though the thermometer now fell in 
the eurly morning as low as twenty degrees below zero 
Fahrenheit, 

Next day we reached the mouth of the Sungacha, and 
were soon scudding along the ice on the Ussuri, a broad 
river flowing through some beautiful country. Our troubles 
were for a time at an end, and we experienced the perfection 
of Siberian winter travel. The smooth ice of the river, 
covered only with a thin layer of snow, formed an excellent 
track for our sledge ; and occasionally the monotony of the 
travelling between the low banks was relieved by a short 
cut across country — up hill and down dale, through thick 
woods and over plains. For nearly four hundred miles 
we travelled day and night, only remaining long enough at 
each station foi: the harnessing of fresh horses, or to thaw 
out our provisions and partake of a hasty meal, or refresh 
ourselves with tumbler after tumbler of hot tea. In forty* 
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<*.ight hours we covered a distance of over 290 miles — a 
record which we were never able to beat until we came to 
the great steppe between Tomsk and the Urals, where we 
succeeded for some days in keeping up an average of nearly 
160 miles in twenty-four hours. - Many travellers boast of 
having kept up for a week at a time an average of 200 
miles a day ; and certainly in Western Siberia, where one 
is never delayed for lack of horses, there is nothing 
impossible in such a record being made by an ordinary 
traveller, and even greatly exceeded by a courier ; but for 
our parts we were not ambitious enough to sacrifice all 
comfort for the purpose of attempting to beat the record in 
the matter of speed. 

The post-stations along the Ussuri were for the most 
part much more primitive than those to which we had 
become accustomed. In some cases the travellers' room 
was divided off from the sleeping and dwelling apartment 
of the station-master and his family merely by a loose, 
hanging curtain, from behind which crowds of little boys 
and girls would peer at us as we drank our tea. For 
nearly every station-master appeared to be blessed with a 
large family; and as a rule boys and girls, mother and 
father, appeared to occupy a single room, a second apart- 
ment being devoted to the use of all the drivers and their 
families. For the life of an Eastern Siberian yemshik or 
station-master, which may perhaps be taken as a fair type of 
the life of the lower class — i.e. the great bulk — of Siberians, 
appears to allow of no room for comfort, and but little for 
decency. Passing at night through the family quarters to 
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the guest-room, as we frequently had to do, we often found 
the whole bedless floor covered with the slumbering forms of 
men, women, and children, the latter very scantily clothed, 
as, despite the cold without, the huge stove raises the 
temperature to the verge of suffocation. The sanitary 
arrangements of the houses, too, defy description. In 
winter the severe frost is, of course, an excellent temporary 
purifier; but the fact that infectious diseases frequently 
prevail in the summer is not difficult to understand. 

A few years ago a Siberian post-station was a by-word 
in Eussia for dirt, parasites of all descriptions, and general 
discomfort. Latelj% however, great changes for the better 
have been effected ; and from a recent amalgamation of the 
postal, telegraph, and post-horse services under a single 
department, still further improvements are expected. For- 
merly travellers had occasionally to share their accommo- 
dation with cattle and horses ; but now at every station at 
least one room is reserved for their exclusive use, and 
periodical inspections are made for the purpose of insuring, 
that the Government regulations for the comfort and quick 
transport of passengers are duly observed. In the newly 
erected stations the guest-rooms are quite spacious and 
lofty, and in many instances they are furnished with little 
luxuries in the shape of antimacassars and simple art 
decorations which one would hardly expetet to find in the 
desolate regions of Northern Asia. 

Here, however, on the Ussuri, the stations were among 
the worst we encountered. More than once, after arriving 
hungry and tired, we were driven back to our sledge by the 
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impossibility of taking a meal in the fetid atmosphere of the 
guest-room curtained off from the family bedroom ; and at 
other stations the overpowering heat to which the tempera- 
ture had been raised by the enormous stove rendered us 
only a few degrees less uncomfortable. 

Soon after nightfall on Christmas Eve we arrived at 
the little village of Kazakevitch, twenty-six miles south of 
Khabarovka. We learnt that the Ispravnik and his party 
had only just started away, while as for the young doctor 
and his bride we had already left them far behind. There 
were no horses for us until the morrow, and our hopes of 
an entire day's rest on Christmas Day were therefore dis- 
appointed. Finding there was a telegraph-station in the 
village, we decided to take advantage of the opportunity to 
wire homewards and make known our whereabouts at the 
festive Christmas season ; and, guided by the starosta, who 
lighted the way with a lantern, I trudged through the snow 
to the telegraph office at the farther end of the village. 
Although the evening was yet young, everybody was in bed, 
and it was only after belabouring the door for a good ten 
miQutes that we obtained admittance. I handed in my 
message, written plainly in English ; but the officer politely 
signified that he understood no language but his own, and 
that it was contrary to regulations for him to accept a 
telegram the purport of which he did not understand. I 
returned to the post-station, and soon afterwards, it being 
my turn for sentry duty, composed myself comfortably to 
sleep iQ the sledge. At two in the morning I woke shiver- 
ing under my furs. A fierce cold wind was blowing through 
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the sledge, and the Siberian traveller soon learns that in a 
frosty climate it is the wind that tells. During the preva- 
lence of the greatest cold the air is, as a rule, absolutely 
still, and one can then travel far more comfortably than 
when facing a steady breeze with the thermometer twenty, 
thirty, or even forty degrees higher. 

At about noon on Christmas Day we reached the mouth 
of the Ussuri, and the great Amur opened out before us. 
Immediately in front of us, where the cliff rose high above 
the water, on the opposite bank of the Amur, stood 
Khabarovka, the capital of the Primorsk or Maritime Pro- 
vince, and the military headquarters of Eastern Siberia. A 
few minutes later our bells were silenced, and we dashed up 
the steep bank and drew up in the courtyard of the 
Khabarovka Hotel. 
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CHAPTER VII 

KHABAROYEA TO BLAGOYESTCHENSE 

The capital of the Primorsk — A miserable hotel — ^A Christmas dimier 
— 'Shtchee and cutlets — Beware of oflBcials — Driving tandem — The 
Amur Biver — ^A dreary steppe — Amid night collision — Thirty-six. 
hours through falling snow — Badde — A pleasant meeting — The 
family sledge — Bacing on the road — A long cold drive by night — A 
frosty supper and an altercation — No snow — A station-master takes 
a fancy to our sledge — An encounter and a victory — We proceed 
with five horses — The battle renewed — Another victory and a rough 
ride — A drive in a tarantas and a frozen nose — Entry into Blago- 
vestchensk. 

Though named after a Cossack general who led a small 
army of adventure from Europe to the Amur in the middle 
of the seventeenth century, Khabarovka has been in exist- 
ence scarcely thirty years, and numbers at the present time 
probably less than three thousand inhabitants. It is a well- 
chosen site for the headquarters of the Maritime Province, 
being situated just about halfway between the two sea- 
ports of Nikolaevsk and Vladivostok, and in summer being 
easily accessible from either. To the traveller, however, it 
offers but few attractions. Its one hotel was, perhaps with 
a single exception, the most uncomfortable and the worst 
provided of any at which we put up during the whole of our 
travels. The scale of charges, it is true, was not very high. 
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but the accommodation provided would have been dear at 
any price. The only room which we could procure opened 
by swing-doors, which did not meet, upon a little billiard- 
room. Its furniture consisted of one wooden couch-bed- 
stead, a small table, and two or three chairs. With wash- 
ing accommodation it was entirely unprovided, and it was 
with considerable difficulty that we obtained temporary 
possession of a basin and jug containing considerably more 
ice than water. For eight days we had not undressed, and 
these were all the appliances we could get for a bath. 
However, we removed the stains of travel as well as the 
means at our disposal would allow, and proceeded to the 
dining saloon to eat our Christmas dinner. 

The Eussian Christmas is of course twelve days later 
than the English, and therefore, having no expectation of 
finding a seasonable feast provided, we were not disappointed 
when the dinner proved to consist of shtchee, or cabbage 
soup, and a greasy kind of rissoles always known in Bussia 
— or at least in Siberia— for some inscrutable reason, as 
* cutlets.' The Eussians are good hands at soups, and even 
among the poorest classes a dinner is not considered com- 
plete without it. Shtchee is excellent when properly made ; 
but when one has been living five weeks in an hotel, where 
shtchee is served either for lunch or dinner at least ten times, 
in each week, even cabbage soup may become monotonous^ 
while no one who has tasted a 'cutlet,' as served in a 
Siberian hotel, will be likely to hanker after a repetition of 
the feast. It was our sad experience, however, that when- 
ever we reached a small Siberian town and congratulated 
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ourselves on ,the possibility of obtaining a change from the 
rough and ready fare of the road, * shtchee and cutlets ' 
always formed the bill of fare. 

We soon discovered that an adjoining room to our own 
was occupied by our friend the Ispravnik, the ex-officer 
convict, and the young Austrian. But after exchanging 
greetings we left the Ispravnik to his own devices, and did 
not remind' him of his promise to introduce us to the 
Governor-General. Eight days of Siberian travel had been 
sufficient to convince us that we were quite able to make 
our way from one end of Bussia to the other without 
official aid or protection of any kind whatever beyond that 
which our papers entitled us to demand. The Ispravnik's 
* assistance ' had thus far consisted in persistently getting 
in our road and clearing every station of horses, so that a 
journey which has often been covered in four days had 
taken us more than eight to accompUsh. We decided that 
in future we would rely upon ourselves, and have nothing 
to do with officials if we could help it ; and to the end of 
our journey we never saw any cause to regret our decision. 

In the iifternoon we strolled through the broad streets 
of the town, flanked by wooden houses, and examined its 
one striking building — a large Greek church of the Byzan- 
tine order, commonly adopted in ecclesiastical architecture 
throughout the whole of Siberia and the greater part of 
European Bussia. From pinnacles to base the church had 
been painted in the most glaring tones of green and red 
and ultramarine, and though the effect was anything but 
artistic it was certainly very dazzling. At the telegraph 
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office we made the aequamtance of a. young Teutonic 

BuBsian telegraphiBt 

named Coring, who 

told US that he would I 

himself in a few 

days be starting by , 

sledge for Petersburg. \ 

Nearly two months j 

later we met at Tomsk, ' 

whence we journeyed 

together to Moscow. 

A very brief survey 
of Khabarovka con- 
vinced us that it of- 
fered no indncements 
to a lengthened stay, 
and, having ordered 
from our host a fresh 
supply of frozen pro- 
visions, we amicably 
settled the vexed ques- 
tion as to which should 
sleep on the bed and 
which on the floor, 
and prepared our- 
selves by a long night's 
rest for the fatigues 
of our next stage. 

On sending in the morning to the post-station we were 
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informed that no horses were to be had until next day; but 
on going ourselvea to the station we found grave reason to 
suspect that this was a ruse on the part of our hotel keeper 
V3 obtain from us another day's bill; and by four o'clock in 
the afternoon we were slowly descending the steep cUff to the 
river. Our three horses were now, for the first and only time, 



harnessed tandem, and so loose was the system of coupling 
that our equipage wound away before us like a circus 
procession. Nevertheless, with a dexterous jerk of the 
whip, the yemshik sent the long lash curling about the 
ears of the leader, and we were soon ratthng and jolting 
over the rough ice, and picking our way between jagged 
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masses raised by the turgid waters at the meeting of the 
two rivers. The setting sun, shining full in our eyes, re- 
minded UB th^t we had at last begun to make headway ; 
for the first six hundred miles of our journey had been a 
mere beating up into the course, and at Khabarovka we 
were considerably more to the eastward than when we 
started. 

For mile after mile the surface of the Amur presented 
the appearance of a gigantic chevaux de /rise, masses of 
jagged ice sticking up everywhere, as though after the first 
frost the icy surface had been broken up into thousands of 
fragments, which had afterwards become roughly welded 
together by succeeding frosts. We were glad when at 
length we ran up the bank and travelled for some distance 
on land. Somewhere about midnight, as we were lying 
back on our mattress and comfortably dozing, we suddenly 
felt a heavy shock, and heard the horses plunging violently. 
On looking up we found that the driver, who had probably 
fallen asleep on the box, had driven off the road, and had 
brought the sledge smartly into collision with the trunk of 
a tree. One poor horse was jammed so tightly in between 
the sledge and the tree that we feared he must be badly 
injured ; but after leaving our bed and helping the yemshik 
to pull the vehicle back into the road, we found that no 
serious damage was done. 

For the next two days our route lay principally across 
a vast plain on the northern bank of the Amur. Some 
stunted trees, still covered with decayed leaves, and the 
long line of telegraph poles which marked the posting road. 
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alone relieved the dreary monotony of the vast white plapin. 
Travellers were 
few, and almoet 
the only living 
creatures we met 
between the sta- 
tions were a herd 
of fine homed 
cattle and their 
drivers. On the 
second day the sky 
clouded over, and 
forthurty-eishoura 
we continued to 
travel amidst 

thickly falling 
snow. The cold 
was, however, too 
great to allow the 
flakes to melt, ex- 
cept where they 
actually fell on the 
&ce, and although 
sledge, mattress, 
and rugs were half 
buried in the cold 
white fleece, the 
discomfort was not 

so great as might be imagined. Our sledge waa provided 
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with a felt curtain which could be drawn over the open 
front in snowy weather ; but this of course entirely excluded 
the view ; and we put up with the snow rather than travel 
day after day seeing nothing of the country through which 
we were passing. When at last the snow ceased the tern* 
perature slowly began to fall. Horses never failed us. 
Day and night we pushed on, stopping but twice a day to 
thaw out and eat our frozen bread and meat, or to drink a 
bowl of cabbage soup, prepared by the station-master's 
wife for her husband and family ; and once or twice more 
to warm our blood with tumblers of overland tea or a jar 
of rich milk with a slice or two of black bread. 

On the third day we entered the little village of Eadde, 
and a Eussian in the uniform of a telegraph officer accosted 
us and asked us to deliver a letter at a village a hundred 
versts or so away, towards which we were proceeding. To 
our delight we presently discovered that he knew something 
of English, having spent some months in Vladivostok. He 
told us that the last English traveller whom he had en- 
countered was Dr. Henry Lansdell, in whose company he 
had journeyed to Nikolaevsk in the summer of 1879. 
From Dr. Lansdell I had been fortunate enough to obtain a 
letter recommending me to all the friends whom he made 
during his travels in Asiatic Eussia ; and on my presenting 
this letter to the officer he expressed himself delighted to 
hear news of one of whom he entertained pleasant recollec- 
tions. The unexpected meeting formed a pleasing incident 
in the journey through this sparsely inhabited district ; and 
it was resolved, at the officer's suggestion, to celebrate the 
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occasion with a bottle of vodka. The liquor produced by the 
station-master unfortunately proved distasteful to English 
palates ; but we found the yemshiks took to it very kindly, 
and as under its influence they usually urged their horses 
to an extra degree of speed, the money proved well 
invested. 

At daylight on the following morning we reached a 
little village called SkobeUtsina, and on drawing up at the 
post-station we observed standing in the yard an enormous 
vashok, or closed sledge, looking like a great funeral car 
placed upon runners. On entering the station we came 
upon the family who were traveUing in this sledge. They 
consisted of a Eussian military officer, his wife, and three 
little girls, the eldest of whom could not have numbered 
more than seven or eight years. They had evidently, been 
sleeping all night in the station, and were now getting 
their breakfast. We ourselves felt hungry, but the station 
was small, and the officer, his family, and his baggage 
pretty well filled every corner. We accordingly ordered 
horses at once, and rattled away to the next station. As 
snow had fallen very sparsely on the sandy road, travelling 
was neither quick nor easy, and we were at a loss to know 
how the officer's huge, heavily laden omnibus could make 
its way over the ground at all. A two hours' drive brought 
us to the end of the stage, and, having ordered the starosta 
to bring us anything he had in the way of eatables, we 
were regaling ourselves on half-thawed milk and a large 
game-bird of some unknown species which proved excellent 
eating, when the great vashok came lumbering into the 
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yard, with five horses attached, and an extra yemshik 
riding as postillion on one of the two leaders. We were 
dismayed. It had never struck us till now that this family 
might be travelling in the same direction as ourselves. It 
was a serious matter. Only nine horses were kept at every 
station, and as this officer, who of course had a Grown 
podorozhnayaand could claim precedence of us, would always 
require five or six, a single posting-sledge meeting us from 
Blagovestchensk would leave us in the lurch, and we should 
experience anew the pleasures of which we had had a sur- 
feit on the Ehanka Lake. 

Before we had finished breakfast the vashok, with five 
fresh horses attached, was away in the direction of Blago- 
vestchensk. Fortunately for us there was still a team of 
horses not in use ; and half an hour later we were galloping 
after, our yemshik spurred on to extra exertion by a promise 
of double drink-money. Handicapped as we were, having 
only a private against a Crown podorozhnaya, and no military 
uniform to awe yemshiks and station-masters into obedient 
alacrity in producing and harnessing horses, we entered with 
zest into one of the greatest pleasures of Siberian sledging — 
racing on the road. We knew that with a wife and a family 
of little children it was scarcely possible that our rival could 
travel night and day, and we determined if possible to catch 
him by nightfall and leave him before the morning fifty 
or sixty miles behind. 

Fortunately for us we met not a single traveller during 
the whole day, or we must necessarily have been delayed at 
some village station for several hours. Never stopping to 
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eat or drink, we travelled on till by dusk just fifty miles 
had been covered since our late breakfast. Sometimes 
on nearing a post-station we would meet the officer's five 
horses returning homewards, under charge of two yemshiks ; 
at other times we would come upon them taking their brief 
rest in the station-yard before returning, their shaggy 
coats glistening white with frozen perspiration. We never 
actually lost ground, but with all our efforts we found it 
impossible to materially reduce the half-hour's start which 
had been obtained while we were at breakfast. 

It was about seven o'clock in the evening when we 
reached the end of the fifth stage and rattled into the station- 
yard at the smart gallop with which a yemshik always likes to 
finish his journey. Turning the corner sharply into the yard 
he brought the front of the sledge with a crash against the 
gate-post, and smashed in two a stout pole to which the 
near horse was harnessed. The first object which met our 
eyes in the yard was the vashok. Having surveyed the 
damage to our sledge and ascertained that it could be 
temporarily repaired with rope, we entered the station and 
found the Eussian officer and his family encamped in the 
little guest-room for the night. We did not feel inclined 
to insist on our right to share the limited accommodation, 
even whfle taking our evening meal ; and, defying hunger 
and*cold, we settled ourselves down for another seventeen 
miles' drive in the cheerless night. It taught us a lesson 
which we were in no hurry to repeat. We learnt by painful 
experience that the only way to travel in Siberia with 
comfort in winter is to constantly replenish one's supply of 
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caloric with food and hot tea. We were now making a 
short cut across a bend of the river, and over the rough 
road the snow lay in so thin a layer that our progress was 
painfully slow. The thermometer stood more than twenty 
degrees below zero, and the cold penetrated through all our 
furs. It was the most wearisome and uncomfortable drive 
we had yet experienced; and the prospect of grave diflS- 
culties in store for us did not tend to cheer our spirits. We 
had been warned after leaving Khabarovka that on nearing 
Blagovestchensk we should probably experience serious 
difficulty in going forward in our sledge, owing to the 
absence of snow ; and there seemed every prospect of this 
foreboding being realised. 

The evening was far advanced when we came to a halt 
at the next post-station. From our bag of frozen provisions 
we selected a chicken and a rabchik — a very palatable 
species of partridge found in Siberia — and gave them out 
with a loaf of bread to be thawed. The stove, however, was 
nearly cold, and a considerable time elapsed before the food 
was brought to us in a half-thawed condition — lukewarm 
without and solid ice within. But the feast was well 
seasoned with the sauce of hunger, and we had already 
made a considerable impression on the half-frozen meat 
when the station-master entered and requested to be made 
acquainted with our plans. 

We mildly suggested that we should like three horses 
harnessed to the sledge at once, so that we might continue 
our journey as soon as we had finished our supper. The 
starosta immediately entered into a vigorous and voluble 

I 2 
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declaration ; but our knowledge of the Bussian language 
was principally confined to a number of sentences suitable 
for travellers which we had mastered in Vladivostok, and 
the oration was utterly lost on us, except in so far as we 
understood that om: suggestion did not meet with approval. 
Gradually we gathered that it was impossible that our sledge 
should proceed any farther. No snow had fallen, or at 
most it was spread so thin that the foot when lifted left a 
bare print upon the ground. What were we to do ? The 
postmaster had a tarantas — a wheeled vehicle — in which 
we could proceed ; and as for the sledge, we could leave that 
behind. He would buy it of us if we liked ; he was willing 
to give three roubles for it. 

But the sledge had cost us seventy roubles, and on the 
other side of Blagovestchensk — only some forty or fifty 
miles away — we should certainly require it again. No 
doubt the advice was highly disinterested, but we preferred 
to take our sledge with us. There was the Amur. Could 
we not go round by the river on the ice ? That was 
possible ; but the nearest point of the river was ten miles 
away, and the Amur made a great bend here, so that the 
distance would be much greater than by land. The regular 
post-road, too, cut across the bend, and there were no 
post-stations on the river at which we could change horses 
or get a meal. He was not bound by the Government 
regulations to take travellers that way ; but he would under- 
take to land us in Blagovestchensk for thirty roubles. 
Subsequently he reduced the price to twenty roubles ; but 
even then the prospect was not sufficiently tempting. The 
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tariff rate for three horses to Blagovestchensk would amount 
only to between five and six roubles; and most EuBsian 
travellers, though they obtained three horses, only paid for 
two. We insisted on proceeding by road. The atarosta 
became excited, and invited a friend in to support him in 
hia endeavour to convince us that it was impossible to pro- 
ceed farther in our sledge. 



Bat we had laid to heart the lessons we had taken in 
the art of dealing with Russian station-masters. The more 
excited he became, the cooler we were. It was his basiness 
to transport us from his station to the next, and we declined 
to pay more than the tariff rate, or to leave our sledge 
behind. In our own minds we were very doubtful whether 
the Grovemment regulations would compel him to transport 
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a heavy sledge over a snowless road; but diplomatically 
we kept this doubt to ourselves. We were in no hurry. 
We lighted oar cigars and settled down to a comfortable 
smoke after dinner ; we had found that in the extreme cold 
it is impossible to smoke with any degree of comfort out of 
doors. By-and-by we obtained an miexpected ally in the 
person of the starosta's wife. She was evidently interested 
in the fate of the unfortimate strangers in a foreign land, 
ftnrl while her husband and his 
Fere debating in a corner 
as to what modified 
terms they should offer, 
she approached us Eind 
whispered that all would 
come right and we should 
get our horses. Her 
whisper of hope was ful- 
filled. Eventually the 
station-master admitted 
that it might be possible 
to proceed by road with 
extra horses, and he agreed to give us five on payment of 
the tarifE rate for four. 

In half an hour we were careering over the hard road 
with five horses all harnessed side by side in front of the 
sledge. The yemshik, wrapped up till he looked like a 
great round ball of deer and sheep skins, seemed elated at 
the prospect of driving such a team. With shrill screams 
and yells he vigorously pHed the whip till the horses sped 
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along at a furioas gallop, the poor old sledge creaking and 
groaning as it rattled and bumped over frozen cart-rucks, 
boulders, and deep pits in the road. It was an exciting 
and exhilarating ride ; but we were not sorry when it was 
over. 

At the next station the old trouble was repeated, and 
as we were embarrassed in oar negotiations by the assist- 



ance of two Eussian officers who were travelling in the 
opposite direction, we were unable to strike quite so good 
a bargain. However, we ultimately obtained four horses 
at tariff rate, and proceeded by road. The track was now 
entirely denuded of snow, and even with four horses it was 
with difficulty that we made any progress. The rickety 
sledge groaned and rattled more than ever. Our spirit 
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thermometer, though fastened carefully to the softest part 
of the felt lining of the hood, was shivered into fragments, 
and its contents were scattered in our faces ; momentarily 
we ascertained the location of fresh bones in oiir bodies, 
and all thoughts of sleep were banished. 

At length, when at daylight we arrived at the last 
station before Blagovestchensk, sleepless and sore of body, 
we had determined to yield to circumstances. We had 
proved that it was possible to sledge over a rough, snowless 
road ; bat we had also satis- 
fied ourselves that it was too 
violent a form of exercise 
to be indulged in with im- 
punity. Transferring our- 
selves and our baggage to an 
open waggon, we rattled over 
the last eighteen miles of 
bleak plain, our sledge fol- 
lowing empty behind us. A 
keen wind blew straight into our unprotected faces ; but, 
wearied by the rough restless night, I closed my eyes in 
sleep, and the frost seized this favourable opportunity to 
settle upon my nose. The result, though extremely unbe- 
coming, was not painful. In a few days the slight frost- 
bite had disappeared ; but it left the most exposed part of 
my face peculiarly susceptible to cold for the rest of the 
journey. 

A very few miles of travelling in the rough, springless 
waggon was sufficient to convince us that whatever might 
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be the drawbackB 
of sledging, those 
of travellmg by 
tarantaB — espe- 
cially in winter, 
■when the roads 
are frozen hard 
— are infinitely 
greater ; and it 
waB with a deep 
sense of relief and 
satisfaction that 
after nearly three 
hours of intense 
discomfort we de- 
scended from the 
dreary, almost 
treeless plateau, 
and womid omr 
way across the 
river Zea, one of 
the largest tri- 
hntaries of the 
Amur. Along 
the opposite hanlc 
three or four 
small steamers 
lay frozen in — a 
signal of our ap- 
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proach to civilisation to which we accorded a glad wel- 
come. On ascending this bank we found ourselves at once 
on the outskirts of the town ; but we had still no little 
distance to go. One has to travel in Siberia in order to 
obtain an idea of the extraordinary number of acres that 
a town of three or four thousand inhabitants can be made 
to cover when spread out thin. At length, however, we 
drew up in the yard of Kosakovski's hotel, and had soon 
forgotten our troubles while eating a capital dinner in the 
most comfortable hotel-room we had seen since leaving 
Japan. 
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BLAGOYESTGHENSE 

The City of Glad Tidings — A decent hotel — How Siberians wash^- 
Among friends — The pleasures of hospitality — A curious sledge 
— Foreign testimony as to life in Siberia — ^A comfortable home 
— Foreign merchants and German ofl&dals — A new postal adminis- 
tration — ^A frozen market — Eflfects of the cold — ^A royal gift — A 
new podorozhnaya — Pairs and troikas — Molokans — Off up the Amur. 

Blagovestchensk, the * City of Glad Tidings/ is by far the 
finest and the most pleasant city in Siberia eastward of the 
Baikal Sea. Its northiern side is washed by the Zea, and 
its southern by the Amur ; and if its present career of 
growing prosperity continues unchecked, no doubt it will 
before long extend eastward to the extreme point of the 
narrow neck of land which divides the great river from its 
tributary. Its fine broad streets, as we passed through 
them in our tarantas, could not be said to present a busy 
appearance; but a number of sledges of curious shape 
were plying for hire, and among the pedestrians on busi- 
ness intent were a number of Manchurians from Sakhalin 
Ula-Hotun, or the * City of the Black Eiver,' on the oppo- 
site shore of the Amur. The houses were still all of wood, 
but they were more ornate, and generally presented a more 
prosperous appearance than those of Khabarovka, while 
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the domes of at least three churches, one of which had 
some pretension to architectural beauty, were to be dis- 
cerned in different parts of the town. 

Our quarters at the hotel we found comfortable beyond 
anticipation. The bedroom which we shared was, it is 
true, neither lofty, nor spacious ; but it was provided with 
two folding bedsteads of civilised manufacture, on which 
we could hope to obtain the unaccustomed luxury of a good 
night's rest. There was no bath-room, it is true ; nor was 
the bedroom provided with anything in the way of a wash- 
stand and accessories ; but in the corner of a passage 
outside was a patent washing-machine of a kind very 
commonly adopted throughout Eussia and Siberia, the use 
of which we could share with the rest of the visitors at the 
hotel. The Siberian never makes use of a basin or tub to 
wash hands or face, or if he does he never uses it as a 
civilised being would. He likes to wash under a thin stream 
of trickling water, and if he has only the ordinary resources 
of civilisation at his command he gets a servant to slowly 
pour a few drops of water out of the jug while he washes 
under the thin stream. He would probably think it uncleanly 
to bring hands or face in contact with the soiled water 
caught by the basin, though his notions on the subject 
of cleanliness are by no means strict. His favourite con- 
trivance is, however, a brass receptacle hung on the 
wall, and coming to a point or nozzle at the bottom. 
Through this nozzle the water can be made to trickle, and 
under it the Eussian performs his ablutions as well as the 
circumstances will permit. Below, to catch the drippings, 
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a large brass pan is placed, and as this pan is sometimes- 
also used as a spittoon and a receptacle for cigarette-ends, 
scraps of rejected food, and other refuse, washing in Siberia^ 
is not an unalloyed luxury. I do not mean to say that 
this description applies to private houses of the better 
class ; but it is a plain, unexaggerated description of th& 
state of things ablutionary in more than one hotel of some 
pretensions which we visited during our journey. Baths- 
are never found in Siberian houses ; but in every town of 
any importance a public Bussian vapour-bath has been 
established ; and this is generally well patronised. 

Having rendered ourselves as presentable as the cir- 
cumstances permitted, and having refreshed ourselves with 
a good hot diimer, we inquired our way to the telegraph 
office, where we had hopes of meeting friend^. To one 
gentleman, Mr. Nielsen, we had between us three letters of 
introduction, while to the wife of another, Mr. Paulsen, 
we were bringing from a lady in Vladivostok a present 
consisting of a little box of frozen oranges — a luxury some- 
what difficult to procure in the interior of Siberia. When 
sent by parcel-post, fruit is liable to undergo a course of 
alternate freezing in sledges and thawing in post-stations 
which is destructive of its best qualities. Frozen fruit has^ 
to be thawed very gently, or it is spoilt. The usual plan is 
to place it in water only removed a few degrees from the^ 
freezing point, and to let it very gradually assimilate its- 
temperature to that of the water. We had taken good care 
that our oranges should not thaw. They had been rattling^ 
about in their box like little cannon-balls, and we hoped 
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they would form a pleasant letter of introduction. We 
were -not disappointed. If only a hundredth part of the 
kindness we received from their recipients is due to those 
oranges, we owe them a debt of gratitude which should 
never be forgotten. 

Our way to the telegraph station led along a fine broad 
street overlooking the Amur Eiver — *The Bund,' as it 
would have been termed had Blagovestchensk been an 
Anglo-Eastern city. Farther on, a public garden over- 
shadowed by fine trees interposed itself between the road 
and the river ; and it was easy to imagine how pleasant a 
spot this would be in the warm summer days. On the ice 
of the river a smooth space had been swept clean for 
skating, and at a little distance a capital katchuska, or 
toboggan, had been erected ; but just then both rink and 
toboggan were deserted. 

At the telegraph station we at once found ourselves among 
friends, and in half an hour we were driving through the 
streets of Blagovestchensk on a public conveyance of most 
extraordinary shape. The body of the vehicle was formed 
like the back of a broad horse ; at right angles to it behind 
was a seat large enough for about one person and a half ; 
but as the back of the dummy horse was on the same 
level as the seat and joined up to it, it was very difficult 
for anyone behind to find a place for his legs. However, 
our party of three managed to find accommodation, one 
sitting astride the wooden horse-back, and the others be- 
hind, with their legs dangling on either side, in imminent 
danger of falling off every time the springless vehicle 
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bumped over a stone or turned a corner. Who on earth 
exercised his ingenuity in the invention of a vehicle so 
utterly comfortless and inconvenient, and how he managed 
to obtain its adoption into general use in the streets of the 
town, are mysteries which we were unable to solve. 

Our guide and companion, Mr. Nielsen, was enthusiastic 
in his praises of the town which for ten years had been his 
home. Even the pride of race which is so deep-seated in 
the heart of every Dane seemed to be undermined by his 
admiration for his new home, and he was rather proud than 
otherwise to be called a Bussian. EngUshmen who have 
been in the habit of regarding Siberia as a land of horrors, 
unfit for human existence, peopled only by exiles and their 
gaolers, may be a little incredulous when told that a gentle- 
man accustomed to the civiUsation of Western Europe 
could prefer such a land to his own country. But this was 
no isolated case. We came across even Englishmen who, 
after a long residence in Siberia, found home life less 
pleasing to them, and longed to return to the land of their 
adoption. 

Travellers in distant lands, in newly opened countries, 
or among semi-barbarous nations, where * white men ' are 
few and far between, have at least this advantage over home- 
keeping folk: that when by chance they do ahght on a 
settlement of their fellow-countrymen they taste of the 
pleasures of boundless hospitaHty with a keen reUsh which 
can scarcely be imagined by those who spend all their lives 
surrounded by civiKsation. In Blagovestchensk, it is true, 
we found not a single Englishman or Enghshwoman ; but 
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nevertheless we were in the midst of EngHsh-speaking people, 
who could not have treated us more kindly or made us more 
thoroughly at home had we been not only of their own nation- 
ality but of their very famiKes, Barely a quarter of our long 
sledge journey was yet accomplished ; but we could not resist 
the attractions by which we were surrounded, and although a 
forty-eight hours' rest was all we had allowed ourselves, the 
evening of the fifth day was drawing to a close before we 
were once more under way. At the house of Mr. Paulsen, 
a Danish gentleman who, in addition to fulfilling his duties 
as an officer of the Imperial Bussian Telegraph Service, has 
established a very successful brewery in the town, we learnt 
in how high a degree of comfort it is possible to exist in 
the midst of the wild regions of Eastern Siberia. Exter- 
nally Mr. Paulsen's residence was an ordinary Siberian 
wooden house; but when one stepped within, one could 
imagine himself suddenly transported into a London sub- 
urban villa. A spacious conservatory opening from the 
dra^^g-room was filled with flourishing plants, some of 
them natives of countries thousands of miles away; and 
everything betokened so high a degree of comfort that it 
was almost impossible to realise that one was in the midst 
of Siberia. From Mrs. Paulsen, a German lady, as well as 
from her husband, we received the heartiest of welcomes ; 
and when we were subsequently told, some hundreds of 
miles from Blagovestchensk, that this lady kept the best 
table in the Amur Province, not excepting that of his 
Excellency the Governor-General, we felt not the smallest 
inclination to doubt the truthfulness of our informant. 
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On the day after our arrival we made the acquaintance 
of Messrs. Poppe and Kehrer, partners in the German firm 
of Dieckmann and Co., merchants and shipowners, who 
are doing a vast business in the importation of German 
manufactures and produce into Siberia by way of the Amur ; 
and for the remainder of our stay their house was thrown 
open to us. We heard everywhere that the Eussians are 
on the whole not too well disposed towards their German 
fellow-residents, and the fact is not very difiScult to under- 
stand. In all the larger towns of Eastern Siberia, German 
names, somewhat disguised by the Eussian characters in 
which they are expressed, may be read over the doors 
of the principal shops; and it is not altogether to be 
wondered at that the success which attends 'the superior 
energy and mercantile ability of their Teutonic neighbours 
settled amongst them should give rise to a certain feeling 
of jealousy in Eussian breasts. After leaving Vladivostok 
we never came across a single English house of business 
until we arrived at the end of our sledge journey in Asia ; 
though in the great towns of the Amur — at Khabarovka, at 
Blagovestchensk, and at Stretensk, we frequently came 
across the stores and branch ofiSces of Mr. Enoch Emery, 
an enterprising American merchant whose headquarters 
are at the seaport of Nikolaevsk, and whom by a fortunate 
accident we subsequently met at Moscow. 

In addition to the German merchants there are some 
few ofiScials also of German birth, though in most cases they 
have become naturalised as Eussian subjects. The super- 
intendent of telegraphs in Blagovestchensk, Mr. Adamson, 

K 
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was a native of Dresden who also had under his control 
the letter administration and Government post-travelling 
arrangements in his district. For at the time of our 
journey a scheme for the amalgamation of these three 
branches of the service was just coming into operation. 
In some districts, as for instance in Blagovestchensk 
and its neighbourhood, the new system was already in 
working order ; but elsewhere we found the three depart- 
ments under quite separate administrations. Probably 
when the new system has been thoroughly established, 
some advantages will be derived from it, and travellers 
will find that station-masters and yemshiks are under more 
efficient control than they were of old ; but, as far as our 
experience went, we found that at those stations where we 
were at the mercy of a pretentious official in the smart 
uniform of a postal officer, we had longer to wait and more 
difficulty in purchasing food, or getting our own frozen 
viands cooked, than when the only occupant of the post- 
station proved to be an illiterate, unkempt, unwashed peasant. 
The open market-place of Blagovestchensk presented a 
very remarkable appearance at this winter season. Game, 
meat, fish, milk, and provisions of various kinds were being 
offered for sale in profusion when we passed through it 
on the second day of our stay in the town. At first 
the stock of meat seemed larger than could possibly be 
needed by a town of some 8,000 inhabitants ; but when 
we remembered that the butcher was under no immediate 
necessity of disposing of his ware for fear of its spoiling, and 
that even the fish had probably been dead for several weeks. 
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we were no longer surprieed. The fish rested on their frozen 
noBes, stacked up in threes or fours, hke the tripod for a 
gipsy kettle, or the piled rifles of a regiment ; and we did 
not at first recognise that the solid white lumps, shaped like 
bowle of various sizes and piled up into pyramids, consisted 
of frozen milk. The butchers had hard work to chop in 
pieces the stony carcasses of bullocks ; and even the loaves 
of bread would have served very well for driving nails into 
a deal board. 

For the cold had 
now greatly increased 
in severity. In the 
early morning a ther- 
mometer hung out- 
side the window of 
our hotel registered 
as low as— 27° Beau- 
mur, or more than 28° 
below zero Fahren- 
heit. Although the 

hotel was, like all houses in Siberia, furnished throughout 
with double windows, and although our room was heated 
almost to an uncomfortable degree of warmth, the cold out- 
side was so great that even on the inner surface of the 
inner windows the moisture of the iU-ventilated apartment 
formed a collection of ice in some places more than an 
inch in thickness. 

In spite, however, of wind and cold, the clear night air 
had a wonderfully bracing effect. The fatigues of our journey 
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were soon dissipated, and even the sudden change from the 
coarse, plain fare of the road to the best of good living was 
powerless to affect us. 

On the fifth day after our arrival in the town we reluc- 
tantly determined to tear ourselves away. It wanted but 
two days to the Eussian Christmas ; but we refused to be 
tempted by the pressing invitations which we received to 
remain and study the Siberian method of celebrating 
the festival. Our preparations were all made. Mrs. 
Paulsen had most kindly volunteered to undertake the 
functions of our commissariat ; and we had received from 
her hands a royal gift in the shape of a huge sack crammed 
with frozen viands. First and foremost it contained a 
variety of excellent soups, set out to freeze in soup plates, 
so that one had but to dip into the bag, draw forth two 
discs of brown ice, and deliver them over to the ruler of 
the post-station kitchen, and in a few minutes a bowl of 
steaming hot soup would be set before us, very different In 
flavour from the native ' shtchee.' Among the remainder 
of the provisions were an enormous joint of roast beef, a 
fine goose, and a leg of lamb ; while from a German sausage- 
maker who had established himself in the town, we had pro- 
cured a supply of Wurste in great variety, and in quantity 
almost sufficient to stock a German larder for a month. 
Our broken spirit thermometer we replaced by one of quick- 
silver, the only kind easily procurable; and the damage 
sustained by our sledge had been roughly repaired. 

Our podorozhnaya, or permit to travel, had expired. 
The rules of the Government with regard to the grant- 
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ing of podorozhnayas are rather complicated, and the 
ofl&cials themselves do not seem to be thoroughly posted 
in them. It is usual for two men travelling together to 
obtain a permit for two horses, and only to pay for two 
horses at each station, though in Eastern Siberia they 
always obtain three. If, however, the travellers' luggage 
is over a certain weight, the station-master can demand 
payment for three horses, and as the stations are never 
provided with weighing machines the weight of luggage 
is a constant source of dispute between travellers and 
starostas. At the time we left Vladivostok, the winter road 
was not yet formally open. The date fixed by regulation 
for this event was, we were told, the 15th of the Eussian 
December ; and if we started before that date it would be > 
necessary for us to take a permit for three horses instead of 
two. This meant a serious increase in the cost of the 
journey, as with three horses mentioned in the podorozhnaya 
the station-master could always demand payment for three, 
and the cost of travel was thus increased fifty per cent. 
There was, however, nothing for it but to submit, and we 
had accordingly taken out a permit for Blagovestchensk, 
hoping there to obtain one for two horses for the rest of the 
journey. To our disgust we found, when travelling from 
Vladivostok to Khabarovka, that Eussians who had obtained 
permits on the same date as ourselves, and under precisely 
similar circumstances, had been granted two-horse permits, 
and were travelling at two-thirds our cost. • However, at 
Blagovestchensk we found no difl&culty in obtaining a two- 
horse permit thence to Tiumen, and we congratulated our- 
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selves that even if we were still compelled to pay for three 
horses we had saved a substantial sum in the Government 
tax, which is calculated at the rate of one kopek per verst 
for each horse mentioned in the podorozhnaya. 

Armed with our new permit we proceeded on the morn- 
ing of Tuesday, January 4, to the post-station, lying on 
the outskirts of the town, and entered into negotiations 
with the starosta for continuing our journey. The first 
stage, he told us, was overland, and, as snow was still 
lacking, sledging would be impracticable. It was possible 
to go round by river, but the distance was much greater — 
twenty-eight miles instead of sixteen ; and as the river- 
route was rough and bad, and the Government regulations 
did not require him to take us by river, he would have to 
ask a higher rate of payment. We agreed to pay at the 
tariff rate for three horses by the long river-route, and it 
was promised that the yemshik and troika should be at the 
hotel by eight o'clock in the evening. 

In order to smooth the negotiations I had at an early 
stage offered the starosta a cigarette ; but he refused the 
offer with emphasis, and Mr. Nielsen informed me that the 
man was a Molokan, and consequently never smoked. The 
Molokans, or Milkmen, who have obtained their name from 
their custom of drinking milk on fast-days, are a remark- 
able body of dissenters from the Greek Church. They 
are opposed to the worship of the sacred pictures or ikons 
which form an indispensable part of the furniture of every 
room in an orthodox Eussian's house ; they profess to ob- 
tain their doctrines directly from the Bible as the only 
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inspired source of religious knowledge ; and generally they 
approach very nearly to some sects of English Protestants. 
They have suffered much persecution at the hands of the 
Orthodox Church, and are said to have come out of it un- 
scathed, being generally reported to form the most honest, 
industrious, and sober class to be found in the Bussian 
Empire. We did not find, however, that the religious tenets 
of our friend the station-master of Blagovestchensk pre- 
vented him from imposing somewhat on the helpless tra- 
veller. The route by which we reached the first station 
was an excellent sledging road, and the distance proved 
to be nothing like twenty-seven miles. 

Punctually at the promised hour the horses appeared 
in the hotel yard. Our goods were hastily packed into 
the sledge, and, farewells being said, we galloped off up the 
river. For the first time since starting we had donned all 
our furs, drawing our heavy sheepskin coats over the double 
deerskin kukliankas. We were like huge bundles of skins ; 
the sledge seemed scarcely big enough to hold us, and to 
move an arm or a leg was almost impossible. Gradually, 
however, we became accustomed to the strange costume, 
and as the thermometer daily fell lower and lower till the 
mercury was frozen solid and refused to tell us how cold it 
was, we felt that we were none too warmly clothed. 
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CHAPTEE IX 

BLAGOVESTCHENSK TO ALBAZIN 

The beauties of the Amur — The Siberian moon — Collisions — Buriat 
Cossacks — Missionary work among the Buriats — Slow travelling — 
* Fochta bndet ' — Effects of the cold — Sleepy yemshiks — ^A natty 
post-station — Fairs and troikas — Burning cold— Camels and oxen — 
The cowardly wolf — Private horses — Russian bargains — The Buriats 
again — Drunken yemshiks — The duga — Cossacks on the spree — A 
lonely post-station — Deer and deerskins — A meeting with old 
friends — The Siberian carpenter — A dangerous drive — Albazin. 

We were now entering upon the grandest, the most 
picturesque region through which we were to pass during 
the whole of our journey from the Pacific to the borders of 
the Baltic Sea. Summer travellers exhaust their voca- 
bulary of superlatives in ^ their descriptions of the beauties 
of the Amur between Albazin and Blagovestchensk. The 
numerous islets fringed with snow-white sand and brilliant 
with foliage and blossom look, they tell us, like floating 
flower beds on the clear surface of the water over which 
the little steamers glide, while along the banks thickly 
wooded hills and rocky cliffs alternate with grassy plains. 
All these visions of loveliness were, of course, denied to us ; 
but there was a stern grandeur in the wintry landscape 
which, in its unfamiliarity, more than compensated us for 
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the loss of the milder beauties of summer. At places the 
rugged cliffs rose to great heights sheer upright from the 
frozen river, and elsewhere the course lay between un- 
dulating hills, whose snowy mantle was completely hidden 
by the thickly clustered trunks and branches of gaunt, 
leafless trees or woods of pines and firs, amidst the dark 
foHage of which gleamed here and there the white bark of 
the slender silver birches. 

But it was night when we left the provincial capital, 
and the moon, born on the Western Christmas Day, yet 
wanted three days of attaining its prime. For my diary, 
in three calendars, showed that while in the sledge, 
where we kept English time, we were still in the fourth 
day of January, on the left bank of the river the dawn 
of Christmas Eve was at hand, and on the right they 
would soon register the twelfth day of the twelfth moon of 
the twelfth year of his Imperial Majesty Kuang Hsii, ruler 
of the Celestial Empire. A Chinese month is truly lunar, 
and by reference to a Chinese calendar one can always 
tell in a moment, barring clouds and mists, how much 
moonlight he may expect on any night of the year. And 
the moon becomes an object of more than ordinary interest 
on a journey such as we were making ; for though, as I have 
said, the nights were never really dark, it may be easily 
imagined that sledging in the moonlight nights had a 
charm which the brightest starlight could never give. When, 
in the lolig vigils between dusk and sunrise, sleep deserted us, 
there was occupation in watching the moon from night to 
night as it increased in strength till it reached its plenitude 
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and began to wane; and for my part I have seemed on 
closer terms of intimacy with Astarte since that journey 
than I ever felt myself before. 

In the middle of the night, as we were proceeding up 
the river, a line of some three or four sledges laden with 
men and merchandise came winding along in the opposite 
direction ; and we suddenly experienced a heavy crash as 
our sledge was brought violently into collision with one 
of the train. Our yemshik treated the matter coolly 
enough. He had almost the whole broad river on which 
to pick his path ; but collisions are regarded as pleasant 
little incidents to relieve the monotony of sledge-travelling, 
and the outriggers will, as a rule — though not always — 
prevent either vehicle from overturning. We were not, 
however, surprised to find that the iron band of a sledge- 
runner, worn thin over the stony roads beyond Blagovest- 
chensk, had broken in two. It was impossible to proceed 
in this condition ; and when at three in the morning we 
arrived at Ekaterinovska — one of numerous villages named 
after Catherine the Great — we determined to put up for 
the remainder of the night and seek a blacksmith at 
daylight. 

We had just finished a frugal supper of tea and biscuits, 
and were composing ourselves for sleep with fragrant 
Manilas brought with us from China, when we were dis- 
turbed by the arrival of two open sledges, and presently 
five Cossack soldiers walked into the guest-room. One 
was evidently Eussian ; but the dusky fa6es, narrow eyes, 
and broad noses of the other four told of Mongolian blood 
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in their veins. They were very sociable. After drinking 
several glasses of tea they produced a large bottle of 
* schnapps ' and invited us to drink with them. We were 
a little doubtful as to what species of alcoholic poison the 
bottle contained ; but both Uren and myself had had 
sufl&cient experience of Eastern races to know that if one 
desires to cultivate pleasant relations with them, one must 
not be too fastidious, but must be content to do in Eome 
as the Eomans do. We had learnt, too, that one cannot 

offend a Eussian more than by rejecting an offer of hospi- 

« 

tality; and we accordingly accepted the proffered drink. 
It proved to be a liquor very similar to * square-face ' gin, 
and decidedly more to our taste than vodka.^ 

We learnt that our fellow-travellers were a party of 
Cossack soldiers returning home on leave after several 
years' service on the banks of the Amur and Ussuri. * Are 
you Eussian ? ' my companion asked of one of the dusky- 
skinned soldiers. * No,' he replied, * we are Buriats.' 
The reply struck me as a little odd ; for I have several 
times in her Majesty's Supreme Court for China and 
Japan heard individuals with high cheek-bones and deep 
bronze complexions declare, in answer to questions as to 
their nationality, that they were Englishmen. This Buriat 
soldier was undoubtedly, like the majority of his tribe, a 
Eussian subject ; but his feeling of loyalty was not strong 
enough to induce him to identify himself with the dominant 
race. 

The party was travelUng in the same direction as our- 
selves, and we were destined to see a good deal of them 
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during the next few days. Two of them were to leave the 
post-road at Albazin and thence to proceed far inland 
where there were no horses and no roads, and where for 
days together they might not come across a living soul. 
Inured as they were to hardships, it was evident that they 
did not look forward to this portion of their journey with 
any degree of pleasure. Of the remaining three we gathered 
that one had his home in the neighbourhood of Kiakhta, 
while . the other two had also to proceed a considerable 
distance along our own route. 

The Buriats are a Mongolian race, principally occupying 
a vast steppe in the Trans-Baikal Province, through which 
we were subsequently to pass. They were the first Siberian 
native race amongst whom Christian propagandist work 
was instituted, two English ministers, Messrs. Stallybrass 
and Swan, having gone out amongst them some seventy 
years ago. The mission lasted about twenty-four years 
before it was broken up by the Tsar Nicholas, at the 
instigation of the Greek Church ecclesiastical authorities ; 
but, although this mission was doubtless valuable as a 
civilising agency, it would appear from all accounts to 
have made very few converts from Buddhism and • 
Shamanism, the ancient religions of the race. Latterly, 
however, close contact and intermarriage with the Kussians 
have been the means of bringing thousands of Buriats into 
the Greek Church fold ; and I noticed that two or three of 
our Cossack friends crossed themselves reverently before 
the ikons at the post-stations. Another of them, however, 
who had risen to the grade of a petty officer in his Cossack 
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corps, informed me that he was a lama, or ceUbate priest 
of Buddhism. 

Dwellers among the Buriats describe them as being 
one of the most intelligent of the native races of Siberia ; 
and, judging from our experience of these Cossacks during 
some days of travel in their company, I should say the 
reputation is deserved. Nor were they altogether un- 
educated. Some, if not all of them, could read and write 
the Eussian language, and at least one understood the 
Eoman alphabet. As far as we could judge, too, their 
knowledge of Western countries, though extremely limited, 
was in advance of that of many of the Eussian peasants with 
whom we came in contact. They displayed the greatest 
interest in our expedition, followed out our route on the 
map, examined our clothes and our belongings, and asked us 
many questions, some of which our limited vocabulary of 
Eussian words did not enable us to answer. They showed 
us photographs of themF elves and Buriat friends taken in 
Siberian towns; and they often put themselves to much 
inconvenience in, order to render us little kindly services. 

In about an hour our first interview came to an end ; 
and my companion and I stretched ourselves out on the 
floor for a couple of hours' sleep before morning. Soon 
after dayhght the station-master introduced us to a black- 
smith. No new iron band was procurable ; but the broken 
band was soon ripped off, and, after the thick, unworn ends 
had been welded together, replaced on the runner. Half 
an hour before noon we were once more under way ; and 
a pleasant two hours' sledging over smooth ice amidst 
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picturesque scenery brought us to the little village of 
Bibikova. 

We had been warned before leaving Blagovestchensk 
that we should find travelling on the Upper Amur and 
Shilka rivers slow and diflScult, owing to the scarcity of 
horses and the comparative abundance of voyagers. Between 
Khabarovka and the Amur capital we had recorded an 
average of nearly two hundred versts a day ; but between 
here and Stretensk we should be lucky, we were told, if we 
managed to cover half this distance. Along the whole of 
this part of the route only three troikas are kept at a 
station ; and as two of these are required almost daily for 
the conveyance of the mails, the supply of horses at the 
disposal of travellers is very limited. The district, too, is 
very sparsely populated, and it is often difficult to obtain 
private horses even on payment of double fares. At Bibi- 
kova the old story of * no horses,' which we had only once 
heard since leaving the Khanka Lake, was told once more, 
and during the next few days it was repeated to the verge 
of damnable iteration. Six hours was the length of our 
enforced halt; but Mrs. Paulsen's bag of frozen viands- 
provided us with a bounteous feast ; and a subsequent nap 
on the floor compensated us for some of the sleep lost on 
the previous night. 

At eight in the evening fresh horses were harnessed; 
and towards midnight we pulled up at the foot of a steep 
cliff. We could see no house ; but the yemshik pointed to 
a steep roadway winding up the bank ; and, after clamber- 
ing for some distance encumbered by our heavy furs, we 
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perceived the station. We were told we could proceed no 
farther. There were horses at the station ; but * Pochta 
bvdet ' — a mail was expected, and the horses must be kept 
for it. We expostulated ; but without effect. Then we 
insisted that the horses, which had been taken out of the 
sledge and brought up the hill, should be reharnessed, and 
the vehicle brought up into safety ; for we had met more 
than one Mongolian caravan winding along the ice during 
the day, and we did not quite relish the idea of leaving our 
worldly possessions on the river, out of sight and hearing 
•of the station, at the mercy of emigrants and travellers, 
civiHsed and savage. The station-master protested that 
there was no ground for uneasiness ; but when we solemnly 
assured him that we should hold him responsible for every 
kopek of the value of our sledge and its contents, as we 
knew we had a legal right to do, he began to reconsider his 
decision. Other men were called in, a consultation was 
held, and a decision was apparently come to that we were 
troublesome customers, and had better be got rid of as 
soon as possible ; for in half an hour fresh horses were in 
the sledge and we were once more on our way, enjoying 
the pleasures of midnight sledging. 

The cold had now reached almost its greatest intensity ; 
but it was impossible with our mercury thermometer to 
ascertain exactly what number of degrees we were ex- 
periencing. At night the quicksilver, which freezes at 
about 39 degrees below zero Fahrenheit, became solidified, 
though it rose by midday as high as 30 and 25 degrees. 
The air, however, was perfectly stiD, and in the bright,. 
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sunshiny days the cold caused us comparatively little dis- 
comfort, though my companion had at every station to 
pick from his moustache lumps of ice as large as walnuts, 
formed by the congealed moisture of his breath. At night, 
while sleeping in the sledge, was the most uncomfortable 
time ; for then we had to choose between covering our 
faces with thick scarves or the lappets of our caps, or 
leaving them exposed to the air. In the first case we 
always, on waking, found our faces soaked with breath- 
engendered moisture, which trickled down our necks and 
made us miserably damp; while exposure of the nose 
caused serious danger of frost-bite. If the mouth and nose 
were alone covered, and the eyes were left exposed, the 
breath, driven upwards by the scarf, settled on our eye- 
lashes and froze there, with the result that on waking we 
found our eyelids glued together with ice, which we had to 
thaw with our fingers before we could look about us. 

If it were not for the necessity of breathing, travelling 
in frigid climates would be far more pleasant than it is. For 
although the discomfort caused by the freezing of the 
breath is greatest at night, even by day it is not incon- 
siderable. One's coat collar becomes stiff with ice; and 
every thread of fur within reach of one's breath is white 
with hoar-frost. As soon as one enters a warm room all 
this frozen moisture begins to thaw, and soon all one's 
wraps in the region of the throat are in the sloppiesc con- 
dition. To dry them at the fire is not a long process ; but 
when it has to be repeated at station after station half a 
dozen times a day the task becomes monotonous. But it 
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is only those adorned with long beards and moustaches 
who can enjoy all these luxuries in their supreme degree- 
For when beard, moustache, scarf, and fur coat are frozen 
together into one inseparable mass, their owner has to sit 
stewing in all his furs in a hot room tiU the ice has thawed, 
or else to effect a release at the risk of tearing locks of hair 
from his chin and upper Up. 

Another pleasure of night travelling which we expe- 
rienced several times in this part of our journey is that of 
waking up after three or four hours' travelling on a fifteen- 
mile stage to find the yemshik asleep on the box, and the 
horses, half asleep also, creeping along at the rate of a 
mile an hour. Then is the time to bring into requisition 
one's readily acquired stock of Eussian oaths. Or per- 
chance one arrives at the end of the stage before waking, 
to find that a journey which ought to have been completed 
in an hour and a half has taken four hours to accomplish. 
The only course then open to one is to deprive the yemshik 
of his drink-money — ' na chai,' * for tea ' as they call it in 
the West, while in the East their less decorous but more 
truthful brethren term it * na vodka.' 

It was after a stage of this kind that we arrived in the 
early Eussian Christmas morning at the post-station of 
Korsakova and were ushered into the neatest and best- 
furnished little guest-room which we had yet seen. In 
honour of the day, presumably, a little oil lamp was burn- 
ing before the sacred picture in the corner; the walls 
were hung with photographs and pictures ; the floor was 
carpeted, and little nick-nacks and antimacassars orna- 
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merited the furniture. The little room bore every sign of 
being used as the family parlour during the absence of 
travellers ; and we felt quite at home as we made our 
usual early morning meal of tea and biscuits while fresh 
horses were being harnessed. Presently we had our cus- 
tomary dispute with the station-master over the post-fare, 
and, having lost the battle, paid for three horses and re- 
mounted our sledge. 

For we had resolved to stand upon our rights. Eussians 
travelling with three horses usually only paid for two, and 
why should we pay for more ? It is true the difference 
was only three kopeks per verst, or a little more than a 
f&rthing for each of us in Eastern Siberia, and less than 
a farthing in the West; but at Blagovestchensk we had 
still considerably over five thousand versts to cover before 
reaching the railway at Tinmen, not to mention the sledging 
in Europe ; and if we could succeed in getting all the way 
through for a two-horse fare we should be the gainers 
by some thirteen or fourteen pounds. Moreover my com- 
panion, who was of a somewhat pugnacious temperament, 
took delight in these little battles. In the great majority 
of cases the station-master would accept payment for two 
horses without a murmur ; but whenever we saw a little 
procession of yemshiks file out of the house into the station- 
yard or into the roadway in front and laboriously heave 
one side of the sledge off the ground, we always knew there 
was trouble in store. The station-master would return to us 
with a long face and a sad story about the dreadful weight 
of our baggage. It was wonderful how their estimates 
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varied. Some declared that we had ten pud of forty 
pounds, and some twenty-five : but they were pretty well 
all agreed — those who Ufted the sledge — that there was 
more weight than the regulations allowed us to take with a 
pair of horses. 

Sometimes we gained the victory in these little dis- 
putes ; but candour compels me to admit that these cases 
were the exceptions. For the battle generally resolved 
itself into a trial of patience ; and as the starosta bad the 
whole day before him and we were anxious to proceed 
without delays, we usually gave way after a few minutes' 
wrangling and ptdd the three-horse fare demanded. We 
had indeed been advised at Vladivostok to save ourselves 
trouble and annoyance by making up our minds before- 
hand to pay for three horses throughout ; but we had the 
satisfaction of knowing at the end of our journey that we 
had saved some few pounds by rejecting this advice. 

At nine o'clock on the Eussian Christmas morning we 
halted at the village of Kumarsk, and searched the sledge 
for a tin of prime Wiltshire bacon which we knew was to 
be found somewhere among the packages. Fingerless fur 
gloves are not the most convenient articles for handiwork, 
and while searching for the tin I laid my gloves aside ; for, 
although a prolonged exposure of the fingers would infallibly 
result in frost-bite, it takes some little time for even the 
severest cold to penetrate ; and for five or ten minutes one 
can work in the open air with ungloved hands and suffer 
little inconvenience. But I had forgotten the stories in my 
school lesson-books of cold metals burning the flesh as if 
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red-hot, and seizing the bacon tin I attempted to carry it 
into the house. But I soon dropped it. It did not actually 
blister my flesh, but the sensation was certainly very 
similar to burning. The thermometer at this time could 
not, as we afterwards learnt, have registered much less 
than 80 degrees of frost, which is pretty respectable even 
for an Arctic winter, so I arrived at the conclusion that 
those school-book stories were just a little exaggerated. 

It is said that Siberians often, after taking a vapour- 
bath in the very depth of winter, rush out steaming and 
stark naked from the bath-house and take a quick roll in 
the snow. I never saw this done, and for my own part it 
is a feat I should not. care to attempt ; but from some 
little experiments I made myself I am convinced that there 
is nothing impossible in it, and that even the discomfort 
would not be so great as some might imagine. 

The fact is, as candid travellers admit, that the effects 
of this extreme cold, though often very curious and always 
inconvenient, are not so terrible in themselves as might be 
supposed. Of course when combined with lack of warm 
clothing or scarcity of food, and with great fatigue, its 
effects are terrible indeed ; and the sufferings which have 
been endured by Arctic explorers are doubtless impossible of 
exaggeration. But the healthy traveller who has nothing 
but the cold to contend with, and who is well supplied with 
appliances for setting it at defiance, will suffer from nothing 
worse than petty inconveniences and discomforts. I have 
heard one Siberian traveller declare that he had felt the cold 
more during an easterly wind in the sub-tropical parts of 
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China than he had ever done in the depth of a Siberian 
winter; and although I cannot go to quite this length 
myself, I would not impugn his truthfulness. 

Of course some of the effects of the cold are startling 
enough. I have been assured that in Mongolia the winters 
are so cold that ^arm water poured from a jug will meet 
the earth with a clatter of solid lumps of ice; but if 
so Mongolia is colder than Siberia, though we were as- 
tonished sometimes at the rapidity with which even there 
the frost produced its effects. Our portmanteaus and bags, 
though buried in hay and covered over with a thick cotton 
mattress, could not keep out the cold in the sUghtest 
degree, and a mirror taken from the innermost recesses 
of a travelling-bag required half a dozen washings before 
its surface would cease to be dimmed with coatings of 
ice formed by the vapour in the warm room of the post- 
stations. Over the felt-covered outer doors of the houses we 
could always observe fantastically shaped masses of ice and 
hoar-frost formed by the vapour produced by the warmth 
within whenever the door is opened ; and we never entered 
a house except in a cloud of steam. 

Almost at every station we experienced a fresh delay 
for want of horses. Sometimes the mails w.ere expected, 
and horses must be kept for them; at other times the 
mail had just left, and taken all the horses away. But, 
although slow, travelling continued to be exceedingly plea- 
sant. The beautiful scenery, the clear bright weather, and 
the smooth ice combined to render sledging enjoyable; 
and objects of interest on the road were fairly numerous. 
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OccaBionaUy we met or passed a caravan of sledges drawn 
by long-homed 
cattle or horses; 
and once a long 
train of sledges 
passed us drawn 
by camels; 
while from 
little, low, tent- 
like erections, 
built np on the 
sledges and 
open to the back, 
dusky faces of 
Mongolian type 
peered up at us. 
Once an excla- 
mation from 
otu-yemsbikput 
UB on the alert, 
and, looking in 
the direction 
to which be 
pointed bis 
whip, we saw 
a large wolf 
standing in the 
middle of the 

Bledge-track a hundred yards or so ahead of ub. He re- 
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garded us with apparent interest as we approached ; but 
before we had got within fifty yards of him he scampered 
away, and was soon up th^ bank and out of sight. 

Later on, while travelHng along the river Uda, I saw 
another wolf ; but these were the only two of the dreaded 
animals we encountered, though a Eussian who travelled 
from Khabarovka a few miles behind us told us he saw 
altogether eight between that town and Tomsk. There 
appears to be a notion among Englishmen — and indeed 
among Western Europeans generally — that wolves are a 
serious source of danger to travellers in Siberia. There is 
an idea, derived from some old Eussian tale, that it is 
necessary for the traveller to take a stock of babies with 
him so that he can throw out one now and again to engage 
the attention of the wolves while he makes his escape. 
Eecent voyagers have done something to dissipate these 
errors; but they are still pretty widely current. As a 
matter of fact the Siberian wolf is a cowardly animal. He 
does sometimes give trouble to lonely pedestrians; but 
such a thing as an attack by wolves upon a post-sledge is 
utterly unknown in Siberia. 

Occasionally the blue smoke of wood-fires curling up 
from the right bank of the river showed us the position of 
Mongol villages ; but they were very few and far between. 
At the stations we sometimes met two or three Eussians 
travelling between village and village; but often for a 
whole night the only human being we could see would be a 
returning yemshik lying asleep at the bottom of a Uttle low 
sledge amidst his furs, while one horse drew him homewards 
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at a walking pace,^ and two others followed behind at their 
own sweet wills. For a team of returning horses is not re- 
quired to bring home passengers* At each station a certain 
number of animals are kept ; they take travellers to the 
nearest station in either direction, but they go back empty- 
handed — if such a phrase can be appUed to horses — even 
though there may be a dozen passengers waiting to go to 
the station to which they are returning. This is the rule ; 
but it is not always strictly carried out. As we were glad 
to discover on one occasion, it is sometimes possible to bribe 
a returning yemshik to give his horses double duty. 

Towards midnight on the Eussian Christmas Day we 
arrived at a village called Tsagayan, and found two sledges 
laden with heavy mail-bags standing in the station-yard. 
It was the second post we had met that day ; and, as we 
expected, it left no horses for us. Perhaps there were 
none for the mails either ; at all events they did not pro- 
ceed till the following morning, the postman — a youth in 
his teens — hanging his long revolver over his head, and 
peacefully sharing with us such sleeping accommodation as 
the station-house afforded, while his letters remained out in 
the yard in their leather bags. 

Delays were beginning to get monotonous ; and when, on 
the following day at Kuznetsova, we were again told that 
there were no post-horses to be had for some hours, we sent 
out into the village to see what could be obtained from the 
peasants. The Christmas festivities seemed not yet to be 
at an end ; for while we were awaiting our messenger's re- 
turn, a troop of young girls, in the national peasant dress. 
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came marching in procession to the station ; and presently 
we heard them giggling and romping in the next room, di- 
vided from ours only by a wooden partition full of chinks 
and knot-holes, at which we could frequently discern a glis- 
tening eye. Presently our messenger returned, and a bar- 
gain was soon struck for our conveyance to the next station 
for three roubles, a little more than double the two-horse 
posting fare. 

We were surprised to find only two horses harnessed to 
the sledge. Hitherto we had travelled once with five horses 
and once with four ; but never with less than three. How- 
ever, we were assured that the pair could take us comfort- 
ably; and certainly the work seemed easy enough for them 
along the smooth ice of the river. They galloped away, 
making considerably better time than we had often made 
with a troika. At the end of the stage, however, we re- 
ceived a lesson in Bussian bargaining. Although the bar- 
gain had unmistakably been for three roubles, the yemshik 
stoutly denied this, and demanded four roubles and a half. 
And this was not the only occasion on which we experienced 
a difficulty of this sort. Two or three times we made a 
bargain, through a station-master, for a supply of private 
horses, and afterwards had the bargain repudiated and 
higher terms demanded by the owner of the beasts, who, 
seeing we were foreigners, thought he saw a chance of 
bleeding us. 

This ' going back on ' a bargain once made was new to 
us, and proved very exasperating. The recognised principle 
of trade among nearly all Eastern races is for the seller to 
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begin by asking at least double the worth of his wares, and 
the buyer to offer less than half their value. Then the 
seller gradually decreases his price, and the buyer increases 
his offer, tiU a bargain is struck. But when once the seller 
has come down to a certain figure he never raises it again. 
In Corea they have some remarkable trade -customs. One 
of these is exactly the reverse of the Western principle of 
making a reduction on taking a quantity. When in Seoul, 
I was told by foreign residents that if they wished to buy 
say twenty articles of a certain kind at native shops, they 
had to send servants out ten or twenty times to buy them 
in ones or twos, because if they ordered twenty at once the 
price would be immediately raised — perhaps in obedience to 
the economical law that an increased demand or a decreased 
supply enhances prices. But even in Corea they do not go 
back on their bargains. It is left to the Eussian horse- 
owner to agree for one price and then to demand a higher. 
We were assisted in our Uttle dispute with the yemshik 
over the fare by our Buriat Cossack friends, whom we had 
now caught up once more. They had been waiting at this 
, post- station for the best part of a day, and had still to 
exercise their patience for a couple of hours before getting 
horses. I amused them for some time with a copy of Dr. 
Lansdell's * Through Siberia,' which I kept always at hand 
for use as a guide-book. Dr. Lansdell's very accurate dje- 
scription of the country was of course beyond their com- 
prehension ; but in the iUustrations they took the liveliest 
interest, and especially in the portraits of Buriats and 
representations of Buriat costume. At five in the evening 
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their horses were ready ; but we had still two hours to 
remain. 

Just before the time for our departm^e a sledge drove 
up, and a Eussian and his wife entered the station. We 
watched with intense interest while the gentleiaaan divested 
himself of his furs ; for if an official uniform were displayed 
beneath, we knew what we should have to expect. Of the 
three troikas kept at the station the Cossacks had two, and 
if the new-comers could present a Crown podorozhnaya, they 
would take the third and leave us in the lurch. Fortunately 
he proved to be a civilian; and we had the pleasure of 
seeing his face drop, and his wife's also, when they heard 
that we were just starting off with the only available troika, 
and that they would have to wait till the Cossack*s horses 
had returned and rested. Presently the wife retired to the 
back and entered into an earnest conversation with the 
starosta. We suspected plotting, and we were not wrong. 
What the result would otherwise have been I do not know ; 
but, as on a previous occasion, we again found a friend in 
the starosta's wife. She came and whispered to us that the 
Eussian lady had been endeavouring to bribe or cajole the 
starosta into giving the only troika to her and her husband. 
But our friend had interfered in our behalf ; and in a few 
minutes we were safely seated in our sledge and galloping 
away. 

We tore along for a mile at a break-neck speed ; and 
then suddenly the yemshik pulled up, and turning towards 
us asked us in which direction we wanted to go. His 
method of driving had already inspired us with grave doubts 
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as to the man's sobriety, and now our suspicions were con- 
verted into certainties. Luckily we were on the right road. 
It proved an exhilarating drive, but it was not the only one 
of the kind to which we were treated during that festive 
Christmas season. On 6ne occasion a station-master actually 
admitted to us that we were delayed not for want of horses, 
but because there was not a single yemshik about the place 
who was sober enough to drive. 

As soon as our yemshik was convinced that he was 
going in the right direction he started oflf once more, yelling 
at the top of his voice, slashing his whip, and tearing along 
at a furious gallop, sending us crashing over stumps of trees 
and rattling and bumping over obstructions of all kinds 
lying oflf the side of the road — for the greater part of his 
stage was overland, close by the bank of the river. Sud- 
denly in the midst of one of these bumps the duga came 
flying oflf over the ears of the central horse, and before the 
team could be pulled up the sledge had passed over it. 

The feat of fastening a heavy duga firmly in position 
is one requiring no little dexterity. The arch is kept in 
place mainly by the pressure of a shaft on either side of it ; 
and to obtain the requisite amount of pressure the shafts 
have to be lashed tightly to the horse's collar with leathern 
thongs. The thong, one end of which is fastened to the 
collar, is passed round the shaft, and then back through the 
collar again. The yemshik places his foot or his knee 
against the horse's collar, and, putting all his back into the 
work, pulls on the thong till the shaft is bent inwards on 
to the collar, and then makes all fast. He repeats the 
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operation on the opposite side till shafts, duga, and collar 
form one compact mass against which the centre horse 
pushes. It is a difficult feat, even for a sober ostler whose 
movements are encumbered by thick furs and skins ; and 
to our inebriated yemshik the difficulties appeared almost 
insurmountable. For a time it was amusing to watch his 
fruitless efforts to balance himself on one foot while obtain- 
ing a purchase on the horse-collar with the other; but 
after about twenty minutes the amusement began to pall 
on us. If we had had an interpreter with us we could have 
added a choice stock of words to our Eussian vocabulary, 
for every fresh failure was the signal for a storm of ana- 
themas to be hurled at the inoffensive horse, which stood 
the very picture of patience while its head was hauled from 
side to side, and again and again the half-fixed duga fell 
clattering on its back. But in the absence of an inter- 
preter we could only console ourselves with reflections on 
the marvellous spirit of conservatism which marks the 
Eussian's attachment to that heavy, unwieldy, and utterly 
useless encumbrance, the duga. 

At length the task was accomplished satisfactorily, and 
we once more dashed away in the moonlight. The wooden 
arch shook and rattled ominously, but it kept its place. 
Soon we descended an incline to the river ; but our driver 
did not deign to slacken his pace. The road had been cut 
obliquely down the low back in order to lessen its decKvity ; 
but scorning such devices the yemshik made straight for the 
river. For the last three or four feet the bank rose almost 
perpendicular ; but the horses took the jump fearlessly ; 
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for a moment our sledge was suspended in mid-air, and 
then, with a crash which nearly sent our heads through 
the hood, we aUghted safely on the ice. We enjoyed that 
drive, but we could not repress a feeling of thankfulness 
when we drew up safely at the next post-station. 

Here we once more caught up our Cossack friends, and 
found that they also were bent on Christmas festivities. 
Schnapps and vodka were circulating freely, and we dis- 
covered by experiment that the Buriat palate can appreciate 
the delicacy of German sausage and good French brandy. 
Either from lack of horses or from an excess of festivity on 
the part of the yemshiks, we were again delayed for the 
night. But their libations had not destroyed the native 
courtesy of the Buriats. Eetiring to an unfurnished room 
adjoining, they left my companion ajid myself in sole 
possession of the guest-room, and we passed a very com- 
fortable night upon the floor. 

All next morning we travelled in company with the 
Cossacks, our sledge always bringing up the rear of the 
procession of three. The route lay mainly by land, and 
we passed through more than one large village with its 
wooden church rearing aloft the pointed cupola with which 
we had now grown familiar. Often, too, we passed through 
woods and over hilly country, beautiful even in this winter 
season. Early in the afternoon we arrived at Vaganova, a 
lonely post-station on the bank of the Amur. Only two 
troikas were available, and as the Cossacks were before us 
we were left behind with seven hours to wait. 
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The little piece of ground overlooking the river upon 
which the station stood appeared to be an artificial clearing 
from the forest which stretched away behind it. Among 
the trees, to within a few yards of the house, the snow was 
dotted with the hoof-marks of herds of deer ; for in all 
this region deer abounded, and many of the station-masters 
and yemshiks appeared to combine with their Government 
employment a httle hunting for venison and deer-skins* 
For a few shillings my companion was able to buy a large 
deer-skin cloak which even in Tomsk would have cost three 
or four times the money ; and on one occasion while at a 
post-station we saw a sledge drive up on which were a dozen 
frozen carcasses of deer. 

But strolling about looking at deer spoors soon palled 
on us; and after making a hearty meal of a capital 
perog of sturgeon-flesh, made by the starosta's wife for the 
yemshiks, we were glad to find ourselves gliding up the 
river once more under a bright full moon. On arriving 
next morning at the village of Permikina we were surprised 
to see in the station-yard the familiar form of a huge 
vashok; and on entering the guest-room we found it 
occupied by our old friend the Eussian officer with his wife 
and three little girls, whom we had last encountered some 
hundreds of versts behind. During our five days' stay at 
Blagovestchensk they had caught and passed us ; but as 
they stopped at night and we travelled continuously, we had, 
in spite of our numerous delays and their Crown podorozh- 
naya, rapidly been gaining on them. 
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When we entered the station the mother was engaged 
in converting her children by successive wrappings into 
little animated balls of for ; but she stopped to exchange 
greetings with us. Soon the hearse, as we had dubbed the 
great vehicle, rattled off with its five horses, and an hour 
later we sped after it. In the next stage a heavy jolting 
over rough ice resulted in the smashing of an outrigger and 1 

a horse-bar; but a carpenter at the next village soon ! 

replaced the broken gear. It was interesting to note the 
dexterity with which, using no other tool than an axe, he 
chipped two ash-poles into shape ; but it was not pleasant 
to watch him working gloveless in the cold air, the blood 
dripping from innumerable chaps and cracks in his wrinkled 
hands. Nevertheless the whole village, whose time did not 
appear to be very valuable, crowded out of their houses into 
the station-yard to watch the operation. 

Towards nightfall we approached the historical town of 
Albazin, the oldest in Eastern Siberia. At the last station 
before reaching it we found the starosta absent, and a party 
of yemshiks and girls feasting and merrymaking. No 
horses were to be had for three or four hours, we were 
told; but we had a shrewd suspicion that the yemshiks 
were simply loth to leave the feast, so we determined to try 
what a little raving and bullying would effect. It acted 
like a charm. We were soon tearing along towards Albazin 
with a highly elevated yemshik on the box. We entered 
the town at a furious gallop, sending men, women, and 
children flying into their houses in all directions. ' Presently 
a dog ran barking across the road, and our horses shied ; 
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the sledge swerved round and shaved the corner of a house, 
and for a few seconds we were in imminent danger of a 
terrible smash. But the yemshik managed to regain com- 
mand of his team, and we drew up in safety at the post- 
station of Albazin. 
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CHAPTEE X 

ALBAZIN TO 8TBETENSK 

Ohemigovski — Albazin and its sieges — An elevated starosta — Em- 
barrassing hospitality — The sentinel deserts his post — Off to Stre- 
tensk — An unfortunate fieunily — Gently down hill — The Buriats 
again — ^An irascible Polish exile — Farewell to the Cossacks — Up 
the Shilka Biver — The Seven Cardinal Sins — Bestless repose — Re- 
turning horses — Good-bye to the vashok — A Chinese merchant — 
Stretensk — A rude hotel — ^English again — A transmitting station — 
Tapping the wires — Borsh and pilm^nies — On the road again. 

To outward appearance Albazin is only a mean little 
Siberian village, but historically it is the most interesting 
town eastward of the Baikal Sea. From the river one still 
sees the remains of the fortifications erected by Nikitao 
Chernigovski more than two hundred years ago. This 
Ohemigovski was a runaway exile, who, with a band of 
followers desperate as himself, set up his camp here on 
Chinese soil, built fortifications, pillaged the native tribes 
of the surrounding districts, founded villages, obtained the 
pardon of the Czar, and raised himself from the status of 
an escaped convict to that of a distinguished and successful 
general. The Chinese did not submit quietly to this invasion 
of their territory. In 1685 they attacked Albazin, and after 
an eighteen days' siege they compelled the garrison to sur- 
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render, and, after allowing them to retire to Nerchinsk, 
destroyed the fort. No sooner, however, had the conquerors 
retired than the vanquished returned, repaired their fort, and 
remained in possession till the following year, when a second 
siege by the Chinese was only raised in view of the treaty 
negotiations between Eussia and China at Nerchinsk, which 
ended in the restitution to China of Albazin and all the 
surrounding territory. For upwards of 160 years. Albazin 
remained in undisputed possession of the Celestials, but in 
1848 Bussian colonising enterprise again directed its atten- 
tion to this not very attractive region ; and then began the 
series of annexations and negotiations which ended in 1860 
with the cession to Eussia of the whole of the territory lying 
on the northern bank of the Amur Eiver, and the coast of 
Manchuria down to the frontiers of Corea. 

The night was beginning to close in as we dashed into 
Albazin ; but, despite the gathering darkness and the head- 
long speed of our progression, we saw quite enough to con- 
vince us that the few remaining relics of the age of Chemi- 
govski, interesting as they might be, would scarcely repay 
us for a lengthened halt. We therefore determined to 
continue our journey as soon as we had dined. 

But here a difficulty intervened. Entering the post- 
station a few minutes after my companion, laden with pro- 
visions from the sledge, I found him folded in the embrace 
of an aged and particularly dirty Siberian, who was evi- 
dently in an advanced stage of inebriety ; while two of our 
Buriat Cossack friends lay stretched out on the floor, 
watching the little comedy with evident amusement. 

X 2 
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Having avoided a salute from the drunken starosta's lips, 
and disengaged himself from the old man's embrace, Uren 
informed me that the fellow had been begging for money to 
buy vodka, and had been evincing his gratitude on the 
receipt of a few kopeks. 

Could we have horses ? Oh, yes, but we must drink first 
with mine host. A few more kopeks and he would have suffi- 
cient to buy a small bottle of vodka. We demurred, but 
finally yielded to the old man's importunity. His gratitude 
was overwhelming. I find it recorded in my notebook that 
he shook hands 213 times, and wanted to kiss us. The 
number of handshakes may not be absolutely accurate, but 
it is nearer the mark than might be supposed. Then the 
old fellow staggered out in search of the wineshop, but 
soon returned in a state of depression — the shops were 
closed. Never mind, we could have our carousal in the 
morning ! We again demurred. We wished to proceed at 
once. But that was impossible ; there were no post-horses 
±0 be had. We argued the point, and meanwhile the 
fitarosta invited himself to supper with us. His manner 
of feeding was peculiar. Cutting a thick slice of bread, 
he piled on to it a mixture of butter, mustard, mutton, 
and jam, the whole of which disappeared with amazing 
rapidity. 

Could we have private horses ? Oh, yes. A bargain was 
Boon struck; but presently we found that there were no 
yemshiks to be had. Never mind ; the starosta would drive 
us himself. The road was bad, and perhaps a little danger- 
ous, and he did not relish turning out at night ; but to 
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serve us ! The starosta's wife looked troubled. She evi- 
dently doubted whether her husband was in a fit condition 
to manage a troika on a dangerous road ; and either out of 
consideration for her, or from a craven fear for our own 
carcasses, we cried off the bargain and prepared ourselves 
for a night's rest with a roof over our heads. 

But our sledge standing in the open street — might it not 
be pillaged during the night ? Would it not be better to 
unload it? The starosta knew a better way: he and I 
together with difficulty dragged the heavy sledge round to a 
corner of the open yard, behind the post-station, and the 
starosta's dog was made fast to the vehicle with an improvised 
chain and collar. Then, returning to the guest-room, Uren 
and I threw our sheepskin coats upon the floor beside our 
Buriat friends and were about to compose ourselves to sleep. 
But presently the starosta drew a ragged and not over-clean 
cotton mattress from the curtained-off comer where he and 
his wife slept, and offered it to us for our use. It did not 
look altogether tempting ; he would have been a bold man 
who would have guaranteed its freedom from insect life. 
But it would have been as much opposed to the laws of 
Siberian etiquette as to those of natural courtesy to have 
spumed so generous a loan; we therefore expressed our 
gratitude, stretched ourselves out on the bed, and were soon 
asleep. 

Two or three hours later I awoke, feeling a little uneasy 
about our belongings, for a few tins of provisions, which 
we could ill spare, had already been pilfered from the sledge 
at various times, and I did not feel very confident about the 
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security of the starosta's arrangements. Slipping on my 
felt boots, I went to reassure myself. The sledge seemed all 
right. There were the improvised dog-collar and chain ; and 
there, on the snow, was the mat put out for the dog to lie 
upon. But no dog was to be seen. However, there was 
nothing to be done but to trust in Providence, so I returned 
to bed. 

In the morning the starosta's manner was strangely 
subdued. He was suffering severely from a swollen head. 
He made no reference to the promised carousal, but busied 
himself in speeding our departure. A spin of twenty miles 
brought us to Orlova, where we found encamped in the post- 
station a Bussian civilian, his wife, and their family of half 
a dozen children, who for thirty-six hours had been waiting 
there for horses. A post had just come in, and had again 
disappointed them by taking the only two remaining troikas ; 
and they had therefore no hopes of continuing their journey 
for another twelve hours at least. By the judicious expen- 
diture of a few roubles, however, we got horses from the 
village. Soon we experienced a change of scenery, as, to 
avoid the windings of the river, we crossed a hilly neck of 
land. In the midst of thick woods, which here and there 
showed where the axe had been at work, we climbed hills 
and slid down descents so steep that every minute or two 
the horses had to be turned sharp round so as to bring the 
runners side-pn to the road, and prevent the sledge from 
taking charge and coming to a smash at the bottom of the 
hiU. 

Towards night we arrived at Sverbieva, a village of half 
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a dozen houses, where at the post-station we came up with 
the remainder of the Kttle Cossack party. They too had 
been suffering from the dearth of horses. For twenty-four 
hours they had been waiting at this little village. One of 
them, with kindly intent, seized the pillows in our sledge, 
and was proceeding to carry them into the house, saying we 
should certainly have to put up for the night ; but fortu- 
nately we found that, small as the village was, it boasted a 
private horse-owner, and for double fares in two hours we 
were once more on the road. 

At midnight we were met at the door of the post-station 
of Sgibnieva by the station-master, a tall, gaunt Pole, who 
told us that he had been exiled as a revolutionist four-and- 
twenty years before. From the drawer of the guest-room 
table he produced a little Franco-Polish Dictionary, and he 
could even remember a word or two of German, a language 
with which he professed to have been tolerably familiar in 
the days of his prosperity. He was doubtless an estimable 
man, and certainly of much more polished manners than 
the average Siberian post-master; but twenty-four years of 
exile had apparently not altogether subdued the natural 
irascibility of temper which was no doubt a valuable quahty 
in a revolutionist. 

All this time we had a pretty shrewd idea of the main 
cause of our constant delays for want of horses. Our friend 
the military officer was keeping just ahead of us with his 
five-horse hearse, and taking from the stations all the 
animals not required for the postal service. Sleeping by 
night in the post-stations, and encumbered with impedimenta 
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in the shape of wife and children, it was impossible for him, 
despite the alacrity inspired by his exalted office, to cover 
more than seventy or eighty miles a day ; and he prevented 
us from doing more. Gould we once manage to get past 
him, we felt confident that our difficulties would be at an 
end. Therefore, when our revolutionist host informed us 
that he should be glad to speed us on our journey with post- 
horses at 2 P.M. on the following day, we once more sug- 
gested private horses. 

The Pole responded with alacrity. He could get us 
horses from the village for four roubles. The tariff two- 
horse fare was only Es. 1.65 ; but we closed with the ofifer, 
and a messenger was despatched for the horses. We waited, 
at first patiently, then impatiently. At the end of an hour 
and a half we began to make frequent inquiries of the 
starosta as to when we might expect the arrival of the quad- 
rupeds. * Sei chas ' was of course the reply. We might 
have guessed it without disturbing mine host in the small 
hours of the morning ; and there was perhaps some excuse 
for the Pole's conduct when, after the third repetition of 
the question, he rushed into the room in a fury, threw our 
papers on the table, and retired precipitately to bed. But 
he was soon up again, for a few minutes later there arrived, 
not the horses, but at least a horse-owner, who professed 
his readiness to forward us a stage for five roubles. This 
was the last straw. We refused to pay more than the 
stipulated sum, left the starosta and the horsy individual 
to fight the matter out, curled up on our rugs, and fell 
asleep while the altercation was in progress. As a Eussian 
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never wakes a sleeping man, we were left in peace, and it 
was daylight when we woke. While we were discussing 
breakfast our Buriat friends arrived. We extended to them 
a welcome which in our heart of hearts we did not feel, for 
we had cordially hoped ere this to have seen the last of 
them for ever. We renewed overtures for private horses, 
split the difference in terms, got away two hours ahead of 
the Buriats, and never saw them again. 

All this time, since leaving Khabarovka, our course had 
lain along the ice or by the banks of the Amur Eiver ; but 
now, on the afternoon of January 11, the piled-up masses, 
of ice which obstructed our course on the river told us that 
we were approaching the place of the meeting of the waters- 
of its two constituents, the Argun and the Shilka. Leaving 
the little village of Ust Strilka away to the left, we passed 
up the mouth of the Shilka, and at length turned our backs 
on the Celestial Empire, along whose boundary line we had 
been travelling now for nearly fifteen hundred miles. 

With the change of river we experienced an entire 
change of scenery. Thickly wooded lofty hills sloped up- 
wards from the very brink of the river, so that in many 
places long cuttings had had to be made in the forest to 
allow of the erection of the telegraph line. Signs of life 
were fewer here than in the desolate regions through 
which we had been passing ; and even where the river was 
for a brief space tortuous, the hilly banks and absence of 
anything approaching the similitude of a road prevented 
the possibility of short cuts, and kept us rigorously to the 
icy highway. 
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We feared that further iroubles were in store for us ; 
for in a few miles we should enter the region of the * Seven 
Cardinal Sins' — seven post -stations so known to old 
Siberian travellers by reason of their proverbial discomforts 
and the impossibility of obtaining at them even the l3are 
necessities of life. It was half-past four on the morning of 
the Eussian New Year's Eve when we arrived at Utesna, the 
first of the Seven Sins ; and here at length we came up 
level with th^ miUtary officer with whom we had been racing. 
Early as it was, he rose at once on our arrival, greeted us, 
and ordered the only available post-horses; for although 
there were three troikas at the station, a post was expected 
and they refused to let the third three horses go. We expos- 
tulated vehemently, and our military friend came to our 
assistance ; but whether he was really very solicitous on 
our behalf I am now much inclined to doubt. Under 
ordinary circumstances he was a mild-mannered man, with 
a terrible cough — a cough which, when it once fairly com- 
menced, did not * let up ' for even a second, till man and 
cough were both exhausted. Travelling by day over ice 
and snow packed with four others in a vashok, almost her- 
metically sealed, and sleeping by night in overheated post- 
stations, seemed scarcely the regimen best suited for his 
complaint. 

But presently something went wrong in the station- 
master's arrangements, and the colonel soon made it evi- 
dent that neither his energy nor the power of his lungs 
was seriously injured. The unfortunate starosta seemed 
ready to sink into his shoes as the officer paced up and 
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down the guest-room raging and anathematising. The fit 
lasted, too, even longer than his coughing bouts ; and mean- 
time my comrade and I were vainly endeavouring to make 
up arrears of sleep. Presently a servant, entered, and in 
removing the samovar, sent a little shower of water splash- 
ing in my face as I lay upon the floor. Just then a traveller 
entered, and threw down all his furs on Uren's prostrate 
body. His apologies were profuse ; but my companion and 
I abandoned for the time all attempts to sleep. And it was 
fortunate we did, for we discovered that the new-comer was 
travelling eastward ; and though it is contrary to Government 
rules for returning horses to take passengers, a little palm- 
oil smoothed the way, and soon after daylight we were once 
more on the road, only some eight or ten miles behind the 
vashok. 

The * Seven Cardinal Bins ' scarcely deserve to-day 
their evil reputation. Some of them have surely been re- 
built, for we found them among the roomiest and most com- 
fortable stations we had yet encountered. Food was certainly 
very difficult to procure ; but as in winter one carries his 
provisions with him, this would have mattered little but for 
the fact that we were anxious to make all possible speed, and 
viands solidified by ninety degrees of frost take time when 
fires are low to bring into an edible condition. The horses, 
too, were small and feeble, and the rate of progress was 
anything but fast. 

It was nearing midday when the Second Sin was reached, 
and we were getting hungry ; but even black bread was 
denied us, and milk was here an unknown luxury. At 
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the end of another stage, however, we procured some sour 
black bread, and, by thawing lumps of preserved butter 
on the samovar, we managed to make a meal which was 
satisfying at least, if not very appetising. Making only one 
more halt at nightfall to thaw out some chunks of frozen 
soup, we pushed on in chase of our military friend, and at 
length near midnight we had the satisfaction of coming 
upon the vashok drawn up in the station-yard of the Fifth 
Cardinal Sin. We were quite content to leave the family in 
undisturbed possession of the guest-room, and to remain in 
the yemshiks' quarters, with their wives and children sleep- 
ing around us, while fresh horses were harnessed to our sledge. 
For nearly eight hundred miles we had been travelling in 
the wake of this officer and his family; but we had at 
length got past them, and were to be troubled by them no 
more. Indeed, though we did not yet realise our good for- 
tune, our difficulties in the way of getting horses were al- 
most at an end. There were plenty of other little troubles 
in store for us ; but henceforth horses, though variable in 
quality, were nearly always to be had in any numbers. 

Staying for a while at the next station to take our early 
morning meal of tea and biscuits, we encountered a Chinese 
merchant and a Eussian who were travelling together to- 
wards Albazin. The Chinaman was delighted to find that 
my companion could speak his native language, and he soon 
commenced a shower of questions as to the welfare of the 
Celestial Empire and the effects which had followed upon 
its recent war with France. He was, he told us, a native 
of Shan-hai-kwan, and had established himself as a merchant 
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at Chita. Accustomed as were my companion and myself 
to the rigorous line which divides the social lives of Chinamen 
and Englishmen in Hongkong and the treaty ports of China, 
we could not help noticing the very intimate terms which 
appeared to subsist between the Chinaman and his Bussian 
fellow-traveller, who seemed to be a merchant of some 
standing. It is one of the secrets of Bussian success in 
Central Asia that the Slav — ^perhaps on account of the Tatar 
blood in him, which is ever to be found by scratching — is 
readier than the Saxon to overstep socially the boundary 
line which is too apt to separate the ^ white man ' from the 
coloured. 

By daylight we had left the last of the Cardinal Sins 
behind, and were once more sledging through a com- 
paratively thickly populated region. Bound every post- 
station was a village of at least two dozen houses. Food, 
too, was plentiful. At Bhilkina we obtained a really ex- 
cellent basin of cabbage soup from the family pot. It was 
the Bussian New Year's Day, and it may be that a few 
extra ingredients had been put into the/ national dish in 
honour of the occasion; anyhow, plentifully seasoned as 
it was with the sauce of hunger, it seemed as excellent a 
dish as could possibly be set before a traveller. 

The little town of Stretensk presented a pretty and a 
peculiarly welcome sight as we approached it on the follow- 
ing morning. Its population scarcely entitles it to rank 
as anything more than a village, even among the sparsely 
inhabited townships of Eastern Siberia ; but, being built on 
the pattern of a mathematical line along the right bank of 
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the Bhilka, it presents from the river the appearance of 
quite a large and thriving city. It derives its importance 
from the fact that it is situated at the utmost limit of steam 
navigation on the great central waterway of Asia. From 
here during the summer the little steamers start which 
make their way to the Pacific coast at Nikolaevsk. Had 
we chosen the summer for our journey, we should only 
now have commenced our experience of the great posting 
system of Siberia, instead of having accomplished nearly 
half our posting journey. 

As a port of navigation, Stretensk naturally boasts an 
hotel, where we were able to obtain a room for our brief 
stay. It measured some twelve feet square, and of this 
limited space scarcely less than a quarter was occupied by 
the great brick stove. The furniture consisted of a single 
narrow wooden bench, intended for a bedstead ; two chairs, 
two pieces of chintz attached to the window-frames with 
twine, and a row of hatpegs. 

Eough as this accommodation was, however, we revelled 
in the unwonted - luxury of an undisturbed night's repose 
between the four walls of a well-warmed room. For 
sledging day and night, obtaining only snatches of sleep in 
the open air of frosty nights, however novel and exhilara- 
ting an experience, tends after a time to become somewhat 
monotonous and fatiguing, even when the course winds 
along the smooth ice of a magnificent river. The cold, 
too, had now reached its greatest intensity. A spirit 
thermometer exposed in the town on the previous night 
had registered 42'' Eeaumur of frost, equal to — 62J° 
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Fahrenheit, or 94^ degrees of frost ; and there is no reason 
to doubt that on the river where we had spent the night 
the cold had been no less severe than in the town. 

We allowed ourselves four-and-twenty hours to explore 
the town and recruit our energies ; and our brief stay was 
made pleasant to us by the discovery of a friend in Mr. 
Timm, a German merchant to whom we brought a note of 
introduction from a friend in Vladivostok. We were un- 
expectedly cheered, too, by the sound of our own language ; 
for, having sallied forth in search of the telegraph station, 
we noticed an official with flashes of forked lightning 
represented on his silvered buttons, and, rightly judging 
him to be a telegraphist, we inquired our way in the best 
Eussian we could command, and were surprised at receiv- 
ing an answer in the English language. The Stretensk 
telegraph office proved to be a transmitting station, and as 
such it necessarily had attached to it an English-speaking 
clerk. The operators were hard at work in the office when 
we entered, and my companion, who could readily gather 
the meaning of the messages by listening to the clicking 
of the instrument, obtained some important news which 
was passing along the wire to an English merchant in 
Japan. Professional etiquette prevented him from impart- 
ing the news to me ; but the incident enlightened us as 
to the ease with which anyone familiar with the Morse 
alphabet might tap the wires in Siberia were it worth his 
while. 

The streets of Stretensk offered little to attract the eye 
beyond the one great wooden church with its customary 
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pointed dome and numerous crosses with their triple 
transverse beams ; but the numerous Teutonic names which 
could be distinguished through the Kussian characters over 
the windows of the shops showed how far inland the 
German influence had extended. Soon after noon on the 
day succeeding our arrival we repacked our sledge and 
started ofif once more, having replenished our stock of 
provisions with a supply of two noted Eussian delicacies, 
borsh and pihneniea. Borsh is a curiously flavoured species 
of thick soup, and pilmenies are little meat patties of about 
the diameter of a halfpenny or a penny, which, when 
frozen, may be reduced to an edible condition by merely 
being thrown into hot soup or boiling water. The borsh 
was brought to us in the form of a single lump of muddy- 
looking ice which had the appearance of having been set 
out to freeze in a bucket. We had subsequently to reduce 
it to a more manageable condition by chopping it to pieces, 
with an axe. When thawed and boiled the borsh proved 
nourishing and filling ; but there was a certain twanginess 
of flavour that was not altogether agreeable, and the 
pilmenies proved both doughy and insipid. Often did 
we regretfully remember the bag of excellent provisions 
(now emptied of all but a remnant of the joint of beef, 
which we carried with us as a relic to Tiumen) with which 
we had been provided by our friends^at Blagovestchensk. 
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CHAPTEE XI 

STRETENSK TO VERKHNE UDINSK 

The shallow Shilka — ^An infantile yemshik — In a snowdrift — A novel 
'equipage ' — Nerchinsk — A millionaire's palace — Chita — A snowless 
tract — Siberian fires — Tarantas travelling — A convict train — An 
attack on the post — Double naurder and robbery — The Yablonoi 
Mountains — Our sledge again — The shrine on the mountains — A 
smash — The land of the Buriats— The tarantas once more — A long 
cold ride — Through the woods — The Uda River — Verkhne Udinsk. 

A SPIN of sixty miles up the Shilka brought us to Nerchinsk, 
the ancient capital of the Trans-Baikal Province. In 
summer the shallowing of the waters compels the traveller 
westward-bound to take to the road at Stretensk ; but 
there is in winter quite sufficient water to form a smooth 
ice road, and up this we sledged. Parties of travellers were 
frequently met ; for there is a pretty constant stream of 
traffic between Nerchinsk and Stretensk, and we had been 
advised that the difficulty of obtaining post-horses here 
would be so great that it would be to our advantage to make 
a bargain with some private horse-owner in Stretensk to 
transport us from one town to the other. Siberia has, how- 
ever, to some slight extent, moved forward with the times. 
Except in the Amur Province and the Littoral, the posting 
service has been improved wherever the traffic has increased. 
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With the exception of one delay of half a dozen hours, the 
only difficulty with horses which we experienced on the 
road to Nerchinsk was when we obtained the services of a 
driver over whose head scarce twelve exceedingly short 
summers had passed. 

The Siberian system of harnessing is one which neces- 
sitates frequent descents from the box-seat to remedy 
defects. Our little driver was so small that after each 
of his periodical descents for this purpose he experienced 
the greatest possible difficulty in climbing back into his 
seat, and his troubles were enhanced by the fact that 
Siberian horses rarely wait till the yemshik is on the box 
before they gallop ofif. In the course of one of the boy's 
oft-recurring struggles to reseat himself, the horses swerved 
off the road and plunged into a deep bank of drifted snow, 
from which, without assistance, extrication proved quite 
impossible. Fortunately we were near the end of the stage. 
A walk of a few hundred yards brought us to a post- 
station, and here we quietly dined while waiting till the 
sledge and its contents were in some manner dragged out 
and brought in safety to the station door. 

At one station we noticed a novelty in the way of 
* equipages,' as the Eussians call all passenger vehicles. It 
was a large vashok or inclosed sledge through the roof of 
which an iron chimney projected. Its owner, who was 
travelling with his wife, was evidently a man of some im- 
portance, for servants followed behind him in a sledge open 
in front like our own. But we did not feel in the least 
inclined to envy him his stove. The atmosphere inside 
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that tight-closed box with its fireplace can scarcely have 
compared favourably with the clear bracing air, however 
cold, outside. But its owner compelled our respect, for 
he was the first Siberian who had yet refused a petit verre 
of cognac from our flask. His account of the road before 
us was anything but cheerful. The ways beyond Chita 
were, he told us, very rough and quite devoid of snow ; and 
the transport of our sledge would prove no easy matter. 

Early next morning we turned sharp round to the right 
up the Nercha, a northern tributary of the Shilka, and 
soon came in sight of the important town of Nerchinsk 
stretching away on its left bank. 

Nerchinsk, founded in 1658, some twenty years before 
Chernigovski set up his camp at Albazin, is one of the oldest 
Russian towns in the whole of Eastern Siberia. Like Albazin, 
however, though in a less degree, its glories have to a great 
extent departed. The seat of government of the province has 
been transferred to Chita ; and its wooden houses, albeit of 
a more pretentious style than any which the westward- 
bound traveller will have seen, have an aspect of decay 
about them. Nerchinsk, however, still boasts one great 
glory, the palace of M. Bootin, the millionaire and philan- 
thropist of Siberia, the owner of gold mines who presses 
nuggets upon his visitors as parting gifts. I did not visit 
M. Bootin, but a notice of Nerchinsk, however brief, which 
did not contain an account of his famous mansion, would 
be like the proverbial play with the title-role omitted. 

M. Edmond Cotteau, who visited M. Bootin in the 
summer of 1881, describes his mansion as * a magnificent 
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dwelling, a reminiscence of M. Bootin's travels, into which 
he has put something of every style. The architecture is 
bizarre, and of questionable taste. The exterior view shows 
only battlemented walls pierced with Gothic windows, 
Benaissance portals, Byzantine fa9ades flanked with Arab 
towers, the whole, in white stone, presenting the appear- 
ance of some fairy fortress. Nevertheless the ensemble is 
majestic. This enormous mass, rising on one side of a vast, 
bare and deserted space, and dominating in all its pride 
the poor constructions of wood which surround it, is of a 
really imposing effect. The interior is not less singular. 
It contains a sumptuous dwelling-house, magnificent salons, 
a theatre, a printing-office, shops, offices, magazines, and 
warehouses of merchandise, and lastly a vast library and 
collections of every kind. A beautiful garden, adorned 
with statuary and perfectly kept, with fountains, artificial 
grottoes, a labyrinth, conservatories, masses of flowers and 
shrubs, all show what can be done in this country by a man 
inteUigent and rich. A parterre has been reserved for the 
culture of flowers which grow naturally in the neighbouring 
fields, and this is not the least resplendent. It is the 
only garden worthy of the name which I saw in Siberia.' 

Staying at Nerchinsk only long enough to change our 
tired horses, we redescended the Nercha River to its junction 
with the Ingoda, and, ascending the latter stream, scudded 
along a thirty-mile stage at a rattling gallop. It was the 
longest stage we had yet encountered ; but with good horses 
and a capital yemshik we succeeded in covering the distance 
in a trifle over three hours, a time which had sometimes 
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been exceeded on a stage of scarcely more than half the 
length. Once an obstruction on the road nearly overturned 
the sledge; but the outrigger saved us. The driver was 
thrown completely off the box ; but he kept a tight hand 
on the reins, and, though the horses scarcely relaxed their 
gallop, he managed, encumbered as he was with furs, to 
regain his seat and continue the journey without even 
stopping to shake himself together. 

Our river travelling was now rapidly drawing to an end. 
For more than two thousand miles we had been sledging 
almost continuously along the Amur or its tributaries ; but 
from Chita onwards our course was to be over roads which 
within the memory of man can surely have never been sub- 
jected to any species of repair. Nor was this the worst of 
our difficulties. For some reason, unexplained so far as I 
can ascertain by meteorologists, all snow-clouds religiously 
avoid the town of Chita and its vicinity ; consequently it is 
almost always necessary for the traveller to here discard his 
sledge and resign himself to the discomforts of tarantas 
travelling. As we neared Chita we ascertained more 
clearly at every step that we were not to escape the common 
fate. The fallen snow grew thinner and thinner till the hills 
about the river were almost bare ; and at every post-station 
as we ascended the bank, our runners grated painfully over 
sand and stone. 

It was long past midnight on the third day of our 
journey from Stretensk when we arrived at the capital of 
the Trans-Baikal Province. The post-station of Chita was 
away in the centre of the town, far from the edge of the 
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river ; and the task of dragging the heavy sledge along the 
snowless streets proved so severe a strain upon our tired 
horses that humanity compelled us to aUght and tramp. 

The rest of the night was occupied in preparations for 
the altered conditions under which we were now to travel. 
After much bargaining the station-master undertook to 
provide us with three extra horses to drag our empty sledge 
some thirty miles over the snowless tract ; and a large 
heavy tarantas, with a hood to protect us from the wind, 
was brought forth and loaded with our baggage. 

Long before our preparations were completed, the day 
dawned, and clouds of blue smoke began to ascend from 
every chimney in the town. Twice a day in all Siberian 
towns and villages this curious sight is to be witnessed ; 
but it is prettiest in the rosy hues of dawn. Almost simul- 
taneously from every chimney the wreaths of pale blue 
smoke from the wood fires begin to curl upward ; then 
gradually they die away, and till the approach of evening 
the air remains perfectly clear. For somewhere about 
dawn and dusk are the hours of stoking. Piles of huge 
wood-logs are then heaped up in the vast stoves and fired. 
When they have ceased to smoke the chimney is closed, 
vent-holes leading into the rooms are opened, and the air 
heated by passing over the mass of glowing embers within 
the stove is allowed to enter freely into the house. Be- 
tween these two periods of the day the stoves are seldom 
replenished, and the traveller who arrives at a post-station 
when the fires are low often finds it extremely difficult to 
obtain a meal. 
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Three hours later we were once more under way, seated 
on the top of our baggage and rattling in a tarantas through 
the broad streets of Chita. The town was almost a fac- 
simile of those through which we had passed farther east, 
though a slightly better finish and a little more ornamenta- 
tion about the fronts of the houses marked our advance 
towards civilisation. Our revolvers were within easy reach 
on our waist-belts, for the station-master of Chita had 
warned us with a scared face that highwaymen were abroad, 
a murderous attack having been made on the post a few 
hours before. 

Soon after leaving the town we met a small party of 
convicts, among whom were two women, trudging along 
under the escort of two soldiers with fixed bayonets. Sub- 
sequently we met some two or three larger bodies of convicts 
travelling eastwards under guard of considerable numbers 
of soldiers ; and once or twice in the early mornings we saw 
them trooping out in shoals from the etajpes or temporary 
prisons set up as resting-places for them on their journey. 
They always appeared warmly clothed, and they were 
generally accompanied by a few rough sledges in which the 
sick and weakly rode. Miserable as was their condition, 
and dreadful doubtless as was the prospect before them, 
they yet found spirit to join their voices in singing as they 
marched along. 

Arrived at the first station a scene of intense excitement 
reminded us of the warning we had received at Chita. 
Within the house a civil officer dressed in the uniform of a 
police master was engaged in earnest conversation with a 
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number of villagers, among whom was one whose long 
black cloak and hair falling to below the shoulders pro- 
claimed him a priest of tjie national religion. Outside, 
men on horseback were rushing to and fro, and an excited 
crowd had gathered to see what was going forward. Pro- 
ceeding in another tarantas we soon made a wide detour to 
avoid a spot upon the road where two dead horses were 
lying ; and subsequently we gathered bit by bit the details 
of the occurrence which had caused this unusual excitement. 
On the previous day, as two tarantases conveying the 
mails were passing along the road under guard of two 
yemshiks and a postman, two men with masked faces, 
splendidly mounted, galloped up and fired at the post- 
horses, killing two of them, and thus bringing the waggons 
to a stand. Among the mail-bags was one containing a 
quantity of raw gold from the Siberian mines, to the value, 
we were told, of many thousands of roubles. One of the 
ruffians accosted the postman, and pointing a revolver at 
his head demanded this bag. The postman, being also 
armed, drew his own revolver and snapped it at his 
assailant, but without effect, as the striking point of the 
hammer had been at some previous period carefully filed 
down by an accomplice of the robbers. The other masked 
man then called out to his companion, *What are you 
talking to him for ? Shoot him,' and the postman was at 
once shot dead. A yemshik was also shot, but whether he 
was killed outright or only wounded we did not clearly 
ascertain. The robbers then seized the mail-bags containing 
the gold and made off with it. The whole outrage had been 
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SO carefuUy planned, and showed so intimate a knowledge 
of the facts connected with the transport of the gold, that 
suspicion at once fell upon the post-office officials, one of 
whom, a Jew, was arrested on suspicion of complicity ; but 
up to the time we left Irkutsk the actual assassins had not 
been arrested, though a cordon of soldiers was drawn round 
the district for the purpose of preventing their escape. 

Before nightfall we had arrived at a village at the foot 
of the little range of hills known as the Yablonoi Mountains, 
and here we found our sledge waiting for us beside the 
station door. The starosta, as was often the case, was 
represented by a small boy, who insisted that it was im- 
possible for us to proceed in our sledge ; and finally after 
some wrangling we agreed to put up for the night and 
await the station-master's return. The motion of a sledge 
is luxury compared with the jolting of a springless waggon 
over rough, frozen roads ; and we felt quite grateful for a 
little difficulty in the way of our proceeding which afforded 
us a reasonable excuse for taking a night's rest stretched 
out on the post-station floor with our knapsacks of money 
under our heads, our baggage lying around us, and, mind- 
ful of the Chita station-master's warning, our loaded 
revolvers at hand. In the middle of the night I was dis- 
turbed by a noise, and on opening one eye I found that 
it was caused by the entrance of two travellers; but, as 
there was nothing particularly bloodthirsty about their 
appearance, I added my snores to those of my companion 
and left our worldly goods at their mercy. 

Though most Siberian travellers go armed against 
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robbers on the road, thefts at the post-stations must be 
comparatively rare, judging by the reckless manner in 
which passengers leave their property lying loose around 
them while they sleep. At one station in the midst of a- 
big town a man lay sleeping on a couch in the guest-room 
into which we were ushered, with his watch and chain and 
a number of other small articles lying on a table near him. 
Open bags were strewn all over the guest-room floor, and 
although there were two of his feUow-passengers in the 
room they too were fast asleep, and had a thief entered the 
station he would have had no difficulty in pocketing an 
amount of * swag ' which would have kept him in affluence 
for a week or two. 

The next morning our difficulty with the station-master 
was easily smoothed by a little extra payment, and we were 
soon once more comfortably ensconced in the old sledge and 
winding slowly up the hillside. The layer of snow was 
still so thin that the traffic on the highway had left the 
sandy road quite bare, and for the most part we made our 
way through narrow, winding by-paths cut through the 
thick wood. The summit of the pass over the little moun- 
tain range — the highest point of land we touched during 
our whole sledge journey — was marked by a small shrine,, 
in front of which the yemshik descended and religiously 
crossed himself before proceeding. 

Just after we had left the mountains behind, we were 
delayed once more by one of the many annoying accidents 
which try the patience of Siberian travellers. Halfway 
between two stations the band of iron underlying one of the 
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runners broke in two and curled up in a bunch beneath the 
sledge. We dismounted, and the yemshik, with the assist- 
ance of a peasant who was passing with a caravan of hay 
sledges, propped up our sledge and tore off the iron with 
his axe. At the next village it was quickly welded together 
and replaced by a Buriat blacksmith. 

For we were now in the midst of the Buriat country. 
Our yemshiks, and many even of the station-masters, were 
members of that dark-skinned Mongol race. For the most 
part the Buriats of Siberia have now become pretty 
thoroughly Eussianised. Their old tent-like dwellings, 
with a hole in the roof for the smoke to escape by, are 
but rarely seen, the Eussian log-houses having taken their 
places; and even their dress is scarcely distinguishable 
from that of their Sclavonic fellow-subjects. 

At the village of Pogrominsk next morning we were 
offered an unaccustomed luxury in the shape of eggs. 
They had apparently been cooked and then frozen, and 
the process of thawing had not been very perfectly accom- 
plished. They were served up in a dish of cold water, and 
altogether there was little about their flavour to remind 
us of the Enghsh new-laid egg or the lay of the noble bird 
of Shanghai ; but with appetites whetted by the bracing 
frosty air we disposed of a goodly number, and packed away 
a further stock for future use. As we proceeded, the snow 
under the sledge gradually thinned once more, and a few 
miles farther on we had again to take to the.tarantas. 

Although it wanted yet an hour or two of midday 
when we arrived at the station where the change was to 
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be made, a family rejoicing appeared to be at its height, 
and the vodka had evidently been circulating freely. We 
received a cordial invitation from the lady of the house, 
who was by no means the least elated of * the party, to join 
in the festivity. But we resisted all her blandishments, 
and succeeded at length in striking a bargain by which our 
sledge should be dragged empty for two stages, while we 
proceeded by tarantas. 

Having packed our luggage in the little hooded waggon, 
and with difficulty stretched ourselves out upon our traps, 
we composed ourselves to bear with as much patience as 
possible the discomforts of tarantas travelling. Though 
the thermometer had risen perhaps twenty degrees since 
we left Stretensk, a keen wind blowing straight in our 
teeth, and piei'cing the crazy hood which was our only pro- 
tection against it, caused us, almost for the first time, to 
realise thoroughly the rigour of a Siberian winter. Cramped 
in the comfortless vehicle, rattling and bumping over a 
hard rough road for weary hour after hour, with the dreary 
prospect of unpacking and repacking our baggage at each 
station, we, not quite for the first time, felt just a shadow 
of an inclination to regret the infatuation which had in- 
duced us to prefer this mode of travelling home to the 
comforts and luxuries of a mail-steamer. 

At length, however, our miseries were at an end. At 
midnight we arrived at the little village of Oninsk, soothed 
by the comforting reflection that snow and ice would never 
again fail us till we reached the land of railways. Since 
our breakfast of eggs in the morning, fifteen hours before,. 
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our only refreshment had been a glass of milk and a slice 
of black bread ; but a pair of rabchicks were soon thawed 
and brought in smoking hot, and in little more than an 
hour we were once more in our sledge. 

Our road now lay through a beautiful country, cutting 
frequently through extensiTe forests of pines and silver 
birches, lookingexceedingly beautiful 
in their winter eoats of snow and 
hoar-frost. Since leaving the river 
at Chita we had once more had 
the verst-posts vrith us, the curious 
poles painted in broad diagonal 
bands of white and black — the sign- 
manual of the Eussian Government 
— and serving the purpose of mile- 
stones, marking the distances to the 
nearest station in either direction. 
At the stations, too, the posts would 
sometimes tell the distances to im- 
portant towns — to Irkutsk or to 
Petersburg ; and though there was something rather appal- 
ling in the staring announcement that we were some eight 
thousand versts from our goal, there was a satisfaction also in 
noting the impression we had already made upon the figures. 
At the little town of Koorbinska we ones more took to 
river travelling, gliding over the winding course of theUda, 
a little tributary of the Selenga, which in its turn falls into 
the Baikal Sea. The Uda had evidently succumbed to the 
frost at a period anterior to the moat recent fall of snow. 
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Not a speck of white disturbed the glassy smoothness of its 
surface, and so clear had been the water that one could 
follow the numerous cracks and flaws in the ice downwards 
for several feet. The horses seemed scarcely to feel the 
sledge behind them as they galloped, and though the official 
posting road cut across the banks to avoii the windings of 
the river, the yemshiks prefeffred to add several miles un- 
paid for to their journey in order to obtain the advantage of 
the smooth ice course. At last, at midnight on the 21st, 
six days after starting from Stretensk, we completed a stage 
of thirty-two miles — the longest we had yet accompHshed 
without changing horses — drew up at the post-station at 
Terkhne Udinsk, and put into dock for repairs. 
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CHAPTEE XII 

ACROSS THE BAIKAL TO IRKUTSK 

Verkhne Udinsk — The Kiakhta road — Maimaichin and Urga — An 
infant starosta — A day of rest — House sparrows — The starosta in 
trouble — The Selenga — Freight caravans— Pitfalls — Nearing the 
Baikal — Kabansk — A little Siberian traveller — Mishikhinsk — Over 
the 3aikal — Icy caves — Ominous fissures— The wreck of a post-sta- 
tion — Mock suns — Listvinichnaya— A wilderness of freight sledges 
— The customs station — A two hours' block — An unappetising^ 
supper — Bough travelling — A glorious sxmrise — EngKsh literature 
in Siberia — Irkutsk. 

Verkhne, or Upper, Udinsk, is the second town of the Trans- 
Baikal Province, its population being slightly in excess of 
that of Nerchinsk, though scarcely more than a third of the 
12,000 which Chita, the capital, boasts. There are just a 
few stone-built houses in its principal street ; and the 
numbers of Chinese and Buriats who throng its market- 
place give it an appearance more Oriental than that of any 
other important town throughout Siberia. For here we are 
at the junction of the two great highways of Northern Asia. 
Southward stretches the road to Kiakhta, Maimaichin, 
Urga, the MongoUan capital, and Peking, the metropoKs of 
China. Kiakhta, the great frontier mai:t of Siberia, is just 
over a hundred miles from Verkhne Udinsk, and opposite it 
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on the Chinese side of the boundary line stands Maimaichin, 
the mournful town where by Chinese law no woman is 
allowed to live. Merchants may exile themselves for love 
of gain or with a patriotic desire to extend the commerce of 
their country, but they may not have their wives and chil- 
dren with them. Another hundred miles and more beyond 
Kiakhta is the Mongolian capital, Urga, where one may 
have the satisfaction of gazing upon a living, breathing 
god — the Supreme Lama or incarnate Buddha of the 
Mongok' worship. 

When starting from Vladivostok we had promised our- 
selves the pleasure of a meeting with this divinity ; but by 
the time we had arrived at Verkhne Udinsk wq had come to 
the conclusion that a winter trip across Siberia was a quite 
sufficient undertaking in itself without superadding excur- 
sions into countries of whose resources we could learn but 
little. The great Siberian postal system stops, of course, 
at Kiakhta, and beyond there we should have been at the 
mercy of the Mongols, with an uncertainty of obtaining 
horses or camels or places to rest in when we required 
them. We therefore gave up the trip, interesting as a 
glimpse of the Holy City would have been. We could, how- 
ever, to some extent compensate ourselves for the loss of the 
interesting sights that we had surrendered by reflecting on 
the description given of the city by the Eev. James Gilmour 
of the London Mission. * Urga,'JM[r. Gilmour tells us, * is 
the headquarters of the Buddhism of North Mongolia ; it is 
also a stronghold of unblushing sin. Its wickedness does not 
spring from any one source, but the full tide of the stream 
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of iniquity that rolls through it is fed by several tributaries 
which uniting make up the dark flood of its evil. Thus it 
happens that the encampment of the Supreme Lama of 
Mongolia is reputed to be the most wicked place in the 
whole of that wide country.' 

On our arrival at the Verkhne Udinsk station its only 
occupants were four or five little birds and a boy of twelve 
or thereabouts, who, in response to our demand to see the 
starosta, replied like a Uttle grand monarque, * The starosta ! 
I am the starosta.' We felt dubious, but entrusted him 
with a commission to find a blacksmith to repair our broken 
sledge. We were detained some sixteen hours for repairs ; 
and I sorrowfully confess that instead of employing the 
time in exploring the interesting town at which we had arrived 
we yielded to tired nature and spent the hours reclining in 
the guest-room at the post-station, sleeping or reading 
English novels from the little hbrary we carried with us, 
and watching our fellow-occupants the sparrows, who seemed 
not in the least disconcerted by our presence. 

At eight in the evening the sledge, with two strong new 
iron runners, stood harnessed at the door, and was soon 
repacked. Our young starosta had meanwhile somewhat 
impaired his dignity by allowing himself to be caught 
frightening his little sister with our fire-arms and tumbling 
downstairs with our baggage ; and when he finally inter -^ 
rupted his duties to fight another little boy in the post- 
station yard, we set him down as a fraud. However, our 
arrival and departure were apparently duly noted in the 
books our podopozhnaya was returned to us, and before nine 
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o'clock we were careering along a roughly made road cut 
high up in the steep southern bank of the Selenga Eiver. 

A new source of trouble and difficulty was now opened 
to us. We had entered upon the great tea road of Kussia. 
The subjects of the Tsar are, as everybody knows, among 
the greatest tea-drinkers in the world, almost rivalling the 
Chinese themselves in their love of the beverage. Every 
year many millions of pounds of tea are brought overland 
from China by way of Kiakhta, the bulk of it coming in 
winter in caravans of sledges to Tomsk, where it awaits the 
opening of navigation to be conveyed by steamer and rail- 
way to the Moscow market. From the time we left Verkhne 
Udinsk till we arrived at Tomsk, never a day passed that 
we did not overtake several of these caravans, numbering 
from thirty or forty to upwards of two hundred sledges, each 
drawn by a single horse, and laden with tea chests sewn up 
in raw hide. In the opposite direction, too, come, similar 
caravans laden with European and Siberian merchandise 
of every description. The allowance of drivers is about one 
to every ten or twelve sledges, and at night most of these 
drivers curl up to sleep somewhere amid the merchandise 
in their sleighs and allow their beasts to meander along the 
road at their own sweet will. 

It is a peculiarly interesting sight to watch a series of 
these caravans winding along the road in front when the 
lay of the country enables the traveller to see far ahead ; 
and in the case of the eastward-bound caravans one finds 
occupation in examining the merchandise which Kes exposed 
in the sledges, and speculating upon the contents of chests 
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and packages which display no outward sign of the nature of 
the riches within. But soon one finds that the annoyance 
and trouble which these caravans cause far outbalance their 
picturesqueness or their interest. In the middle of the night 
one is awoke from sleep by the crashing of the sledge against 
one obstacle after another, and the yelling and cursing of 
yemshiks ; and on looking out he finds himself in the midst 
of a crowd of unguided sleighs which have strayed all across 
the road, leaving no clear passage. If he escapes without 
damage to his sledge or his person he is fortunate, for many 
of the posting conveyances are rather easily upset in spite of 
their guardian outriggers. 

To add to our difficulties in this first stage from Verkhne 
Udinsk, the narrow road high up in the steep cliflf of the 
Selenga was full of deep pits, in which our sledge half buried 
itself, and from which it was with difficulty dragged. On 
our right there was in many places no palisade or protec- 
tion of any kind between us and the precipitous descent to 
the river ; and in one of our numerous collisions we came 
perilously near driving the leading sledge of a caravai\, to- 
gether with the horse and attendant driver, sheer down 
the bank on to the ice, a couple of hundred feet below. 

Many continuous weeks of severe frost are required to 
harden the entire surface of the Baikal Sea ; and as a rule 
January is far advanced before the first sledge crosses over 
its ' unfathomable ' waters. Accordingly as we neared the 
great lake we anxiously inquired, of travellers eastward 
bound, as to the course by which they had come. At first 
their reply was always disappointing. The sea was not yet 
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safely frozen, and they had been compelled to make the 
long circuit of its southern shores. But at last, when we 
were within one day's journey of the sea, we learnt that, 
though the route over the ice was not yet officially declared 
open, one or two sledges had just crossed in safety, so that 
though Government horses could not be taken over, it was 
possible to procure private horses for the passage. 

On the morning of Sunday, January 23, we breakfasted 
at the little village of Kabansk, a few miles from the border 
of the lake. We found the guest-room in possession of a 
crowd of little boys and girls in their night-dresses — the 
family of the starosta. For the station-master in Siberia 
is, as a rule, as richly endowed with children as an English 
curate. The youngsters soon scuttled out at our approach, 
all except one very fat baby, who was so sociably inclined 
that we felt disposed to take him home as a specimen of the 
fauna of Siberia. Soon after leaving the village, we emerged 
from a thickly wooded winding road into the open country, 
and saw spreading out before us the broad expanse of ice 
covering the Baikal Sea, with the high hills on its western 
shores looming up through the clear air of a perfect Siberian 
winter's day. For many miles our course lay southwards 
along the shores of the lake, occasionally cutting across a 
bay upon the ice ; the jagged masses which lay piled around 
us and the roughness of the pathway under our runners 
auguring badly for our short sea journey. 

Night began to close in before we had arrived at Mishi- 
khinsk, our port of departure across the sea ; and as the 
dangers of a night passage are more than even a Siberian 
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yemshik cares to brave, we put up for the night at the post- 
station of Misovska, where we fell in with a Uttle family 
party of travellers, who put us considerably out of conceit 
with our whole enterprise. They consisted of a young 
Russian military officer, his wife, and their child, barely 
two months old. Like ourselves they journeyed in an open 
hooded sledge ; and they were bound to Khabarovka from 
the Sea of Azov, whence they had started some five months 
before. It was a lesson to us. If in future days we felt in- 
clined to plume ourselves upon the voyage we had made, all 
that would be needed to bring ourselves to a fitting state of 
humility was to think of the child we met on the Baikal 
shores, who had commenced the voyage of his Kfe in the 
midst of this long, snowy journey, and of the mother, a 
pretty woman, not delicate-looking, but yet of no extra- 
ordinary physique, who had braved the rigours of such a 
journey for herself and her unborn child. 

By ten o'clock next morning, we had arrived at Mishi- 
khinsk, and a bargain was soon struck, by which, for ten 
roubles, we were provided with three horses and a yemshik 
to take us across the sea. Before starting the yemshik 
provided himself with a stout pole, some six or eight feet 
long, which he carefully strapped to the back of the sledge 
ready for future use. 

Along the shore some exceedingly beautiful effects had been 
produced by the frost. In early winter a quantity of broken 
ice had collected on the edge of the sea, and the breakers, 
dashing on this ice, had formed a succession of beautiful 
miniature stalactite caves, from the roofs of which thousands 
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of long icicles hung glittering in the sunlight. Occasionally 
the winding course led over patches of very rough ice ; but 
for the most part the way was smooth enough, though 
naturally it did not present the glassy surface of a snow- 
less quiet river. Here and there long ridges of jagged ice 
stretched away high above the level of the lake : but these 
were insignificant compared with the stupendous icy masses 
which we had seen piled up in ridges on the Kianka Lake, 
raised by the fierce winds to which the eastern coast of Asia 
is exposed. 

Frequently an ominous crack could be seen winding 
along the ice right across our path ; and when these were 
of dangerous width the yemshik would bring his horses to 
a stand, and arming himself with his pole would approach 
the edge of the fissure and carefully probe the newly formed 
ice within it. On one occasion the result was so un- 
satisfactory that we had to make a long detour from the 
marked-out course, in order to find a safe place to 
cross ; and twice more the yemshik unharnessed one horse 
and fastened it behind the sledge, so that in case of the 
leaders breaking through into the water we should not be 
left without resources by which to recover them. 

It was a curious experience to lie back in our sledge, 
watching these interesting performances and Ustening to 
the moaning of the waves beneath the ice — a strange, 
somewhat melancholy sound, which always makes itself 
heard through the rattling of the sledge and the clatter of 
the horses' hoofs. In the comparatively narrow part of 
the sea between Mishikhinsk and Listvinichnaya one never 
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loses sight of the hills which skirt the shores of the lake ; 
but when one is halfway across, the outlines of the hUls 
are sudieiently dim and distant to enable one to fully 
realise that he is in the midst of a wide sea. To the north- 
ward the ice stretches away clear to the horizon, while to 
the south the dim blue peaks of distant hills can just be 
discerned apparently closing it in. Formerly, we were 
tpld, the ice route lay more to the north, where the sea is 
broader, and a temporary halfway house was set up on 
the ice where travellers could obtain refreshments. But 
at the end of one winter a sudden thaw was accompanied 
by a violent storm ; the house and its occupants disappeared 
into the sea, and since then the crossing has been made in 
a single stage. 

But though there was no house of call, we drew up 
somewhere near the spot where it should have been, alighted 
from our sledge, and strolled about in the snowless expanse 
of clear ice, which glistened in the bright sunlight. We 
had;not yet had an opportunity of witnessing the glories of 
the aurora borealis as seen in Northern Asia, nor were 
we subsequently favoured with this magnificent spectacle ; 
but the interest of our journey across the Baikal was 
enhanced by the sight of an atmospheric wonder scarcely 
less interesting, if far less beautiful, than the aurora. 
Early in the afternoon as the sun sank towards the horizon 
it appeared to mark the centre of two immense concentric 
circles of light, the inner brilliant and the outer comparatively 
faint. On either side of the sun, on the circumference of 
the inner circle, were two bright mock suns, which seemed 
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alternately to increase in brilliancy and then grow dim. 
The strange appearance lasted till the son sank nearly to 
the horizon, and our yemshik was evidently awe-struck by 
it,* though whether the phenomenon is of frequent occur- 
rence in this region we did not ascertain. 

We had been sledging for a good four hours across 
the sea, when at length the little port of Listvinichnaya came 
in sight ; and a few minutes later we glided past two Uttle 
steamers frozen up in the ice and rattled up the bank into 
the one street of the town, stretching along the side of the 
hills which rise sheer from the shores of the sea. Crossing 
the lake we had met and passed numerous long caravans of 
freight sledges winding along the route marked out on 
either side by branches of trees stuck in the ice ; but even 
these did not prepare us for the extraordinary scene 
which burst upon us at the little port. The street itself 
was thronged with freight sledges, three deep, but in such 
disorderly array that to clear the block seemed an almost 
impossible task. Below, on the frozen sea, vast inclosures 
had been formed by rough hurdles, and in these were 
thousands of horses attached to similar sledges. Some 
were tea caravans awaiting their turn to pass the customs 
barrier situated on the outskirts of the port ; but by far 
the greater number were sledges laden with wares for sale 
at Verkhne Udinsk fair. 

With difficulty we made our way through the crowded 
street to the post-station, where we were strongly advised 
to put up for the night. The road from here to Irkutsk 
was, we were told, exceedingly bad, and the enormous 
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amount of extra traffic caused by the approaching Yerkhne 
Udinsk fair would render travelling in the now moonless 
nights almost a matter of impossibility. But we determined 
to push on to the next station, and we were soon slowly 
making our way up a steep hill amid freight sledges, till we 
were brought to a stand by a bar thrown across the road 
at the customs station. 

Our arrival threw the whole customs staflf into a state 
of open-mouthed astonishment. That two Englishmen, 
with only a rudimentary acquaintance with the Bussian 
language, should endeavour to make their way across 
Northern Asia in mid-winter, with no special mission and 
simply from motives of curiosity and a spirit of adventure, 
appeared to them almost incredible. Two or three of them 
were able to speak a few words of French and German, 
and by these we were overwhelmed with questions. 
' Where are you ? ' one of them suddenly asked, turning to 
my companion ; and seeing we were puzzled at the ques- 
tion he repeated, * Do you know where you are ? ' My 
companion opened a Bussian chart, and pointing to the 
position of Listvinichnaya reassured his inquirer's troubled 
mind. 'Oh, it is all right,' he said to a fellow-officer, 
' they know where they are ; ' and after making a minute 
search into our baggage they courteously wished us God- 
speed, and having repacked our sledge we slowly got once 
more under way. The only objects among our baggage 
which seemed to arouse their suspicions were a package of 
safety matches, and a bottle of patent medicine ; but even 
these were ultimately returned to us without any demand 
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for duty. Our books the officers turned over and peered 

into ; but as not one of them knew a word of English, the 

most seditious publications might have passed their scrutiny. 

We had scarcely got twenty yards from the customs 

station before we were again pulled up. Along the rough 

road, winding up the left bank of the Angara Eiver, a 

double line of freight sledges stretched away as far as we 

could see. No rail protected us, and almost straight below 

us clouds of vapour were rising from open water where the 

lake debouches into the swift-flowing river, which at this 

point even the rigour of a Siberian winter is unable to 

bring entirely into subjection. The danger of a collision 

on that precipitous path was too great to be faced ; and 

for more than two hours we sat watching caravan after 

caravan pass us by on its way to the customs station. And 

when at length the road cleared sufficiently to allow us a 

passage our difficulties were by no means over. Every 

few minutes we were blocked afresh in the midst of a new 

caravan ; and when finally we arrived at the end of the 

stage the woodwork in front of our sledge was hanging in 

tatters from the effect of repeated collisions. 

Here the station-master refused to give us horses to 
proceed on such a night. The guest-room was crowded 
with travellers — men, women, and children ; but, consoling 
ourselves with a meal of raw fish soaked in vinegar, and 
sour black bread — the only food obtainable, as the fires 
were out — we threw our furs on the one available corner 
of the floor and resigned ourselves to sleep. 

At four o'clock in the morning we were aroused by a 
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commotion, and found that several of the travellers were 
preparing to start. Fearful of being left without horses 
we hastily repacked our sledge, and drove breakfastless 
away, the last of a procession of three sledges. The leader 
was a huge kachovka, or hoodless open sledge of rough 
wood covered with matting. Heavily laden with a large 
Eussian family and their baggage, this clumsy vehicle con- 
stantly came to grief in some deep hole in the villanous 
road ; and more than once a horse was unharnessed from 
the sepond sledge to help it out of its difficulties. It is, 
however, a rule of the road in the case of post-sledges that 
one shall not pass by another which started before it ; and, 
although in some districts the rule is disregarded, here it 
was so religiously observed that the entire procession was 
delayed on the occasion of every separate mishap. 

The same weary tale of struggles through the midst of 
endless freight caravans, collisions, deadlocks, and smashes 
continued, till at length, leaving the post-road, we made 
our way through a narrow track in a dense wood. Crash- 
ing over stumps of trees, bumping against tall trunks, and 
scraping our way through deep snow, travelling sometimes 
for miles on one runner and an outrigger, the mode of 
progression was scarcely an improvement on the road- 
travelling ; but at dawn the marvellous beauty of the 
scene through which we were passing more than com- 
pensated us for the discomforts of our position. It was 
one of the most splendid of the many gorgeous sunrises 
which we witnessed during our long sledge journey. 
Emerging from the wood we came on an undulating 
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country more sparsely clothed with pines and silver birches. 
In the clear morning air every minute twig of these 
delicately formed birches, thickly covered with hoar-frost, 
could be traced at an immense distance, while the snow 
lay in thick masses on the pines and fir trees. In the first 
rays of dawn, before the sun had appeared above the 
horizon, the whole broad view as we drove along a little 
ridge of hills presented a vision of unbroken whiteness ; 
but as the splendours of the sunrise spread across the sky, 
bright changing hues of violet and rose-colour and gold 
chased each other over the entire landscape, till it pre- 
sented the appearance of an etherealised fairy transforma- 
tion scene lighted by coloured fires, such as no theatrical 
manager has yet succeeded in producing. 

By nine o'clock we had arrived at Patronovsk, the last 
station before Irkutsk. No horses were obtainable till 
noon ; but we spent the time pleasantly enough in endea- 
vouring to carry on a literary conversation in Eussian with 
an intelligent Siberian merchant, who, though unacquainted 
with any language but his own, appeared to be well versed 
by means of translations in the writings of the best EngUsh 
authors, including Adam Smith, John Stuart Mill, Charles 
Darwin, Thackeray, Byron, Scott, and Shakespeare. From 
Patronovsk onwards the road was broad and well kept ; and 
early in the afternoon of the 25th of January we entered 
the ' Paris of Siberia.' 
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IRKUTSK TO TOMSK 

The Paris of Siberia — The great fire — Ivan Pachaboff— A civilised 
hotel — ^A Siberian vapour-bath— A corduroy road — The caravan 
horse — ^A lost breakfast — Tulunovsk — Nizhni Udinsk — Siberian 
roads — Damages and repairs — Sledge races — Krasnoyarsk — A kindly 
Englishman — Western Siberia — A train of convicts — Sleeping men's 
souls — An unexpected visitor — The worst road on record — Tomsk. 

The Paris of Siberia ! There was nothing very strikingly 
Parisian about the miles of loghouses through which we 
passed in our tattered sledge before we reached the centre 
of Irkutsk. The houses, it is true, were comparatively 
sound and trim ; the outer roofs did not show great gaping 
holes and rotting planks as did so many of the huts in the 
villages through which we had daily passed, and here and 
there among them was a two or three floored residence, 
its eaves and window-frames elaborately ornamented with 
carving, and signs of civilisation in the shapes of blinds 
and curtains discernible through its double windows. As 
we drew near to the heart of the town, tokens of wealth 
and luxury grew more numerous : some of the houses were 
quite imposing structures. Still, all were of wood, and we 
began to think the pictures which had been drawn for our 
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edification by patriotic Siberians — for, Btrange as it may 
appear, such creatures do exist — must have been highly 
over-coloured. Suddenly, however, we turned a corner and 
found ourselves in the midst of a scene of civilisation such 
as we had not witnessed since setting foot on Russian soil. 
Lofty, well-built houses of brick and stone skirted the 
broad road ; and behind the plate-glass windo ws of fine 
shops were exposed goods of every kind, almost as rich and 
as diversified as one may see in any great city of Western 
Europe. Sledges 
with beautiful 
well - groomed 
horses and gutter- 
ing harness were 
galloping along 
the road, and 
ladies paced the 
sidewalks dressed 
in fars.of designs 
which showed that 

Parisian fashions are not neglected by the mantle-makers 
of Irkutsk. 

Soon we turned a corner and pulled up in the courtyard 
of the Russian hotel. It was a large, though not a very 
comfortable or well-provided hostelry; but its accommo- 
dation was palatial compared with that to which, we had 
for weeks been accustomed, and though we sulaequently 
discovered that Irkutsk boasts in the ' Moscow ' an hotel 
which would do little discredit to Paris or London, we did 
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not trouble to shift our quarters. Our couches were, it is 
true, unencumbered with any other bed-clothing than a 
rug or two ; but sheets were a comfort we had learned to 
do without, and as we had still some thousands of miles of 
the roughest travelling before us, perhaps on the whole it 
was well not to enervate ourselves with luxuries. 

Having once more put our sledge into dock for repairs, 
and having transformed ourselves from the travel-stained 
-unkempt savages of the road into comparatively civiUsed 
beings, we sallied forth from the hotel, hailed an izvoshtchik, 
chose one of the dozen sledges which came scampering up 
to us from all directions, and drove through the town in 
search of Mr. Barentzen, a Danish gentleman in the service 
of the Eussian Telegraphs, to whom we brought letters 
of recommendation, and under whose kindly guidance we 
subsequently inspected some of the architectural beauties 
and places of interest in the town. 

There were few if any easily recognisable traces to be 
seen of the great fire which ravaged Irkutsk some seven 
years before our visit, and from the effects of which it has 
by no means yet recovered. In that fire, which broke out 
on the 7th of July, 1879, 3,600 houses were consumed, as 
well as ten churches, five bazaars, the great meat market, 
and a host of public buildings. Of its thirty-four thousand 
inhabitants, twenty thousand were rendered homeless, and 
the damage has been estimated at three million roubles. 
Dr. Henry Lansdell was at that time engaged upon his 
tract and Bible distributing mission among the prisoners, 
exiles, and peasants of Siberia ; and good or evil fortune 
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brought him to Irkutsk on the very eve of this great fire. 
He had scarcely settled down in his hotel before he was 
compelled to move before the flames ; and, having witnessed 
the conflagration from start to finish, he has been able to 
place on record a reliable account of it. In the principal 
street still stands the little Byzantine chapel whose escape 
from the flames — very naturally to be accounted for by the 
fact that the surrounding houses were of brick — is still 
regarded as a miracle. 

From the broad river Angara, on the right bank of 
which it stands, the city presents a striking appearance. 
Like all Eussian and Siberian towns of any size, it is 
remarkably well provided with churches, the spires and 
pointed domes of which, however ugly on a near approach, 
render the distant view of the city picturesque and pleasing. 
Though the mean temperature of Irkutsk is below freez- 
ing point, and at the time of our visit — in the last week of 
January — the thermometer registered always from twenty 
to thirty degrees below zero, the town stands on just about 
the same line of latitude as Birmingham. It is situated at 
a bend of the Angara, where that river is joined by a little 
tributary called the Usta Kof ka, nearly opposite the mouth 
of another little tributary, the Irkut, from which the city 
takes its name. It dates its origin from 1652, when a 
Cossack chief named Ivan Fachaboff erected a block-house 
at the junction of the Irkut and the Angara. Around 
FachabofiTs wooden fort the fishermen and merchants, for 
the sake of its protection, raised their houses, and in thirty 
years the settlement had become of sufficient importance to 
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be dignified with the name of a town. In 1698 the inhabit- 
ants successftdly repulsed an attack by Buriats, and a coat 
of arms was granted to the township. It became the seat of 
government of Eastern Siberia in 1783, in which year it 
was ravaged by a fire nearly as disastrous as that of 1879. 
The inhabitants do not seem to have taken the lesson of 
these terrible fires very seriously to heart ; for although the 
main street and two or three leading from it are now built 
of bricks or stone, all the rest of the houses, with the 
exception of a few wealthy merchants' residences, have been 
rebuilt of wood. Great fires are not the only visitations 
which the people of Irkutsk have to fear. The locality is 
also very subject to earthquakes. The town has now a 
population of some 40,000, of whom about two-thirds are 
said to be Polish exiles or their descendants. 

Irkutsk boasts a museum, a theatre, technical and 
military schools and colleges, an institute for the daughters 
of noblemen, and a free school of arts founded by a rich 
merchant. It has a very active Geographical Society, which 
regularly publishes its proceedings ; and altogether it is the 
intellectual centre of Siberia, owing its ascendency in this 
respect perhaps to its large admixture of Polish blood. 
Citizens festively inclined resort in summer to a little public 
garden with a cafe amidst its trees ; but at the time of our 
visit this centre of mild dissipation was of course deserted. 
At the Moscow Hotel, however, we found a goodly ^umber 
of officers in uniform and merchants making merry and 
exercising themselves at billiards. In the spacious and 
^excellently appointed dining-room we were served with an 
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admirable little diner a la carte, and in every respect we 
found that the praises which had been bestowed upon the 
hotel were thoroughly deserved. 

One semi-public institution which we visited may per- 
haps be worth a detailed description — the Eussian bath- 
house. It was only one of half a dozen or a dozen similar 
establishments in the Eastern Siberian capital ; but it was 
recommended to us as decidedly the best of them. Every 
Siberian town of any size, as well as every Eussian town, has 
its public vapour-bath. It consists generally of two separate 
divisions — one embracing a general bath to which, for a few 
kopeks apiece, a score or more of bathers may obtain admit- 
tance and steam themselves together, and the other divided 
into separate compartments in which, on payment of a con- 
siderably higher but still very moderate fee, privacy may be 
had. My first experience of the Eussian bath had been 
obtained at Vladivostok. This bath, which I visited with a 
Eussian friend, appeared to be well patronised, for we were 
kept waiting a considerable time in an almost unfurnished 
room amid quite a little crowd of men and women before 
our turn came round. Then we were shown into a gloomy 
little cell with rather more than a suspicion of griminess 
about it, and only a very few degrees cooler than the bath 
itself. I was glad to disarray myself as speedily as possible, 
and then entering the bath itself, I found myself in a rather 
larger and hotter, but no less gloomy cell, in the centre of 
which was a brick stove, while on one side were, wooden 
benches rising like steps to within a few feet of the ceiling, 
and on the other a rough kind of lavatory, supplied with 

p 2 
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large wooden basins into which one could ladle hot or cold 
water, the former from a huge receptacle upon the stove^ 
The air was already somewhat thick with steam, which, 
rising to the ceiling, increased the temperature very per- 
ceptibly for each step one mounted of the ascending flight 
of benches ; but to increase the effect my companion dashed 
a few bowls of water on the stove, and we were at once 
enveloped in clouds of hot white vapour. Stretching our- 
selves out on the benches, we reclined at ease until we felt 
suflSciently boiled, and then, having performed for ourselves 
the duties of the shampooer in a Turkish bath, we completed 
the operation by dashing over each other quantities of water 
of ever-descending degrees of temperature from the wooden 
bowls. The dressing-room had by this time got so hot, 
especially near its low ceiling, that we had to sit upon the 
ground while putting on our clothes ; and even a refreshing 
draft of kvas — a pleasant, mild fermented beverage made 
from black bread — was not thoroughly effectual in restoring 
us to our normal temperature. 

The Irkutsk bath was of course far more luxurious than 
this, though even that fell far behind the Petersburg or 
Moscow vapour-bath, or a London * Turk.' At Irkutsk we 
were ushered first into a spacious hall, at one end of which 
was a refreshment bar, while tables here and there were 
well supplied with illustrated and other newspapers published 
in the capital and principal towns of European Eussia. The 
dressing-rooms were furnished with cushioned couches, over 
which white sheets were spread, and in the bath itself, taps 
supplied with water, hot and cold, took the places of the 
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primitive tubs and ladles of the Vladivostok bath. But in 
all other respects the Irkutsk bath was very similar to that 
at the port. The vapour-bath itself was scarcely better 
appointed or freer from the aspect of dinginess and grime; 
and the dressing-room was so intensely hot that the luxury 
of lying at one's ease and slowly cooling down was not to be 
enjoyed, and consequently the bath could not be scientifi- 
cally finished off. However, I suffered no ill effects from the 
sudden change of temperature to the intense cold out of doors. 

Four days we spent in the capital, resting and sight- 
seeing ; and then, at midday on January 29, we repacked 
our renovated sledge, crossed the broad river, and galloped 
iaway in the direction of Bjrasnoyarsk, rattling along over a 
perfect corduroy road — not manufactured artificially like 
those of America by transverse rows of tree-trunks, but 
formed naturally by the hoofs of thousands upon thousands 
of freight-sledge horses. Each horse in each long caravan 
treads so closely in the footsteps of its leader that conti- 
nuous parallel lines of deep troughs are formed across the 
road from side to side, perfectly straight and equidistant ; 
and the ridges between these troughs are so firmly solidified 
by the succession of heavy sledges passing over them, that no 
American wood-pole road could by any possibility so well 
deserve the name of * corduroy.* 

Travelling now through a hilly and well- wooded country, 
we came at intervals upon little towns picturesquely situated 
at the feet of steep cliffs, down which we somewhat perilously 
slid, feeling much the need of the grapnel-like brakes trail- 
ing behind and catching in the ice with which some of the 
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better class of private sledges were provided. We rarely 
had to climb, for the country here forms a succession of 
terraces descending from east to west, and the towns are for 
the most part built under the shelter of the cliffs thus 
formed. Almost every hour we passed through some small 
village, many of them even more dilapidated than those of 
the eastern provinces. The Siberian log-hut is always built 
with double roofs as well as double windows, and the outer 
roof, formed of wooden planks, is frequently allowed to fall 
into such a state of disrepair, that, to the inexperienced eye, 
a village of the poorer sort seems to contain no single house 
which could by any possibility be habitable in so severe a 
climate. The houses too, especially in the province of 
Irkutsk, lean in every direction out of the perpendicular, 
though whether this is due to faults of the builders or to 
the earthquakes to which the locaHty is very subject, we did 
not ascertain. 

Daily we continued to meet and pass long caravans of 
tea and kerosene and Western produce ; and frequently our 
horses, suddenly shying and swerving from the path with 
terror in their eyes, would call our attention to the stiff 
frozen corpse of some poor Eosinante, with a flock of carrion 
crows hovering around it. The life of the caravan horse is 
anything but a happy one. Day and night, day and night, 
sleeping and waking, he plods on with scarcely ever a rest. At 
the back of the sledge in front of him is a wooden bowl, into 
which the yemshik occasionally throws some grain or a little 
snow with which the poor beast can cool its parched mouth ; 
and when at length he falls exhausted, he is cut loose to die. 
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while one of hie wretched fellows hae to do double duty for 
a time. Once we came ap behind a caravan and passed a 
horse, from the yet unfrozen, raw, bleeding, steaming flesh 
of which the hide had jnst been removed entire ; and it was 
impossible to repress a horrible suspicion that the two men 
who were hurrying after the sledges with the skin had 
begun their bloody work before the animal was fairly dead, 
lest the quiek-acting frost should interfere with their 
labours. 



Early in the morning of the second day after leaving 
Irkutsk we were wakened by the sudden stopping of the 
sledge and the loud halloaing of our yemshik ; and on 
looking around us a curious scene met our eyes. The dawn 
was breaking, and we were in the midst of a wide plain, 
the tips of the straggly grass just visible above the snow. 
Close in front of us was a little sledge, to which was lashed a 
large barrel of kerosene. Through some accident the sledge 
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had got tipped over on ita side, and in its struggles to right 
itself the horse had shaken the duga from its place and got 
one shaft between its legs. It had then yielded to its fate, 
and, with hea.d hiiDf; 
down, the only living 
thing in sight, it looked 
the very picture of de- 
solation. In the dim 
morning light we could 
see no sign of the 
caravan from the ranks 
of which it had fallen 
out, doubtless while the 
yemshiks were asleep; 
but our driver's eyes 
were, perhaps, more 
accustomed to the light- 
than ours. To us his 
halloaing seemed a vain 
and purposeless pro- 
ceeding; but it proved 
otherwise, for after some 
few minutes it was 
echoed by an answering 
shout, and a little later 
a peasant came in sight, and with profuse thanks took 
charge of the lost sledge and horse. 

Half an horn later we reached a gateway marking the 
boundary of a township, and the yemshik forfeited his 
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' na vodka ' and earned a dressing down by driving us full 
pelt against a gate-post and smashing an outrigger into 
two. At the next station the starosta spliced the broken 
pole with rope, and we proceeded with little delay but with 
tempers scarcely sweetened. For we had brought with us 
from Irkutsk some small cured fish like little bloaters, and 
while we superintended the mending of the sledge, the 
starosta's big. dog had made ofif with our breakfast as it 
was comfortably grilling at the guest-room stove. It was 
specially annoying because it was rarely we were favoured 
with so good a chance of exercising our culinary art, and 
the Siberian peasant cannot be persuaded by any manner 
of means that a smoked fish needs cooking. Then to add 
to our troubles a fine large ham that we elected to fall back 
upon proved to be frozen so hard that nothing less than a 
chopper would make the smallest impression on it, and 
nothing fit to eat could be obtained at the station. 

But our troubles of this kind were very nearly ended. 
At many stations cabbage soup or other homely but 
appetising fare was kept in readiness for the coming 
traveller, and almost before we had time to doJBf our furs 
it was brought smoking hot into the guest-room. Our 
bag of frozen food still contained some remnants of the 
mighty joint of beef bestowed upon us by Mrs. Paulsen at 
Blagovestchensk some four or five weeks before, as well as 
other viands more recently procured ; but we seldom found 
it necessary to have recourse to this. At the villages white 
bread was, it is true, still an unknown luxury : but our arrival 
at the post-station of a town of any size was the signal for the 
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appearance of half a dozen hawkers bearing trays of 
biscuits, cake, and bread, from which we could, without 
difficulty, replenish our store. Two days out from Irkutsk 
we reached the little town of Tulunovsk, and, exploring 
the place while waiting for our horses, my national vanity 
was gratified by a token at a general shop that British 
manufactures had penetrated even here, for hanging in 
the window was a fine specimen of coloured lithography 
announcing that Paisley threads could be obtained within. 
Subsequently in Western Siberia we came frequently across 
similar advertisements bearing the names of more than one 
firm of Paisley manufacturers, as well as others explaining 
the virtues of the implements of husbandry imported by the 
agents of the great agricultural machinery manufacturers 
of Bedford and Ipswich. 

At half-past seven on the morning of February 1 we 
reached the pretty Uttle town of Nizhni — or Lower — Udinsk, 
called after quite another Uda from that on which Verkhne, 
or Upper, Udinsk stands. The Western Uda is a tributary 
of the great Yenisei, and thus its waters find their way to 
Arctic regions ; the Eastern falls into the Selenga, by far 
the largest of the rivers which feed the Baikal Sea. M. 
Edmond Cotteau, who passed through Nizhni Udinsk in the 
early summer, tells us that the waters of the Uda flow clear 
and rapid over polished and rounded pebbles, which form 
a marvellous natural collection of specimens of granite, 
porphyry, and marbles of all colours ; but at the time of 
our brief visit these beauties were, of course, hidden by 
the ice. 
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Breakfast despatched, we resumed our journey without 
remaining to explore the town. The horses in this district 
were large and strong, and the yemshiks well earned their 
drink-money. Travelling was fairly fast, despite the 
wretched condition of the roads. Between Irkutsk and 
Tomsk, where probably there is more road trafiSc than in 
all the rest of Siberia put together, we found the worst 
roads anywhere. At night all attempts to sleep were often 
rendered futile by the crashing and bumping and swaying 
of the sledges, and by the yelling of the yemshiks as they 
lashed up the horses into a supreme effort to drag the 
sledge from some deep hole extending right across the road, 
in which it was half buried ; and more than once in the 
middle of the night we had to rouse ourselves from broken 
slumbers and reKeve the sledge of our weight before the 
struggling beasts could succeed in their efforts. 

In many places where the nature of the country would 
permit it, a driver would desert the main road and make a 
path for himself through the deep untrodden snow over 
grassy plains; and others, following in his track, would 
gradually beat out a path, rough and circuitous, but still 
preferable to the road itself, cut up as it was and corduroyed 
by countless caravans of freight-sledges. Over these fear- 
ful roads we tore often at a mad gallop. In the second 
stage from Nizhni Udinsk our middle horse was harnessed so 
close in that at every bound he sent his hind hoofs crushing 
against the front of the sledge, and on aKghting at the 
village post-station of Kamishtchetskaya we were more an- 
noyed than surprised to find a plank entirely kicked away, 
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our precious ham hanging out, and the hold in which were 
stowed our bag of frozen food and other necessaries of the 
journey chock full of dirty snow kicked up by the horses' 
hoofs. A new piece of plank was soon nailed in, and on 
we went again, traveUing neck and neck with two Eussian 
merchants in a huge kachovka. 

The rule against passing a post-sledge going in the 
same direction on the road appeared to be ignored in this 
part of the journey, and we had many an exciting race with 
our friends. Early on the morning of February 2 the two 
sledges drew up almost at the same moment at the door of 
a post-station bearing the euphonious name of Polovino- 
Cheremkhovskaya. The kachovka got off again with a good 
ten minutes' start of us, but we fortunately obtained the 
services of a dashing young yemshik, a youth scarcely 
emerged from boyhood, who started off with a etern deter- 
mination to reach the next station first or destroy us all in 
the attempt. Shortly after starting we galloped over the 
brow of a hill and obtained a fine view of a broad valley 
spreading out before us. Through the valley and up the 
narrow roadway on the steep hillside, a long procession of 
freight-sledges was winding slowly towards us ; and right 
into the midst of these our reckless young driver plunged, 
tearing down the hill at a mad gallop, completely overturn- 
ing several of the sledges, and often coming within an ace 
of upsetting us as well. But with all its faults ours was a 
steady, well-balanced sledge ; and though after some tre- 
mendous crash which seemed likely to burst in the side of 
the vehicle we sometimes remained poised for several seconds 
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in unstable equaibrium on one runner and the point of an 
outrigger, we always finally settled down right side upwards. 
How the yemshik managed to maintain his seat upon the box 
through this manoeuvre was a mystery to us, but he stuck 
on, and in a few minutes we had left the hill and the 
caravan and our friends in the kachdvka far behind. 

But when we reached the next station, in a little village 
known as Kliochinskaya, we were not greatly surprised to 
find half a dozen of the ribs which kept the body of the sledge 
together cracked in two. To expect the sledge to hang 
together for another stage seemed hopeless ; and we were 
looking around in search of a vehicle to take its place, when 
our friends the Eussian merchants arrived and came to our 
assistance. They expressed a much more hopeful opinion 
of the condition of our travelling home. Under their direc- 
tion several yards of rope were twisted, coiled, and netted 
round the sledge, and our hopes of bringing our old gipsy- 
van with us to the railway terminus were raised again. 

But it is the by-ways made to avoid the corduroy 
roads that afford the finest opportunities for racing. The 
roads themselves are scarcely wide enough for the purpose ; 
but if the leading sledge takes to the by-ways, the yemshik 
behind gallops his horses along the rough high-road in the 
hope of arriving first at the spot where the two roads meet. 
Then for the next few minutes the travellers experience 
a series of sensations more exhilarating than luxurious. 
Lashing furiously at his horses, and lavishing upon them 
promiscuously the vilest oaths and the tenderest terms of 
endearment, the driver sends his team spinning along at the 
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top of their speed, jumping deep holes and sending the sledge 
crashing over every obstacle in its way. On one occasion 
we had a particularly exciting contest of this kind ; for as 
we neared the junction of the two roads it became apparent 
that it would be a neck and neck race. And here our 
heavy and well-balanced sledge stood us in good stead ; for 
when the crash came it was the other sledge that over- 
turned, and they were our rivals and not ourselves who 
were hurled out into the snow with their baggage on the 
top of them. But they bore us no ill-wiU. We were out 
of sight before they had repacked their sledge and started 
after us ; but when they caught us up while discussing a 
meal at the next station-house, they laughed heartily at 
their mishap and congratulated us on our victory. 

Soon after midnight on February 2, we passed through 
the little town of Kansk, and at daylight on the 4th, five 
days and eighteen hours after leaving Irkutsk, we pulled up 
at Krasnoyarsk, having kept up an average of 189 versts, or 
126 miles, a day. We had been warned by friends that the 
hotels of Krasnoyarsk were anything but good, and that 
very decent accommodation could be had at the post-station. 
For in the towns of Western Siberia the post-stations also 
serve the purpose of hotels. In the common guest-room 
they are compelled by the regulations to give accommoda- 
tion free to travellers ; but in addition they have private 
rooms, the use of which the guests may obtain on payment 
of a very moderate sum. The accommodation was certainly 
not luxurious, but it was infinitely better than that of some 
Siberian hotels at which we had stayed ; and on the morn- 
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ing of our arrival we slept very comfortably till midday^ 
when we once more donned the garb and assumed the 
aspect of civilisation and went into the town in search of 
Dr. Peacock, Director of the Krasnoyarsk Hospital, and the 
son of an Englishman. 

As Irkutsk is known as the Paris of Siberia, so Krasno- 
yarsk, the City of the Eed Cliffs, is called its Athens. Of 
all the great towns situated on the Northern Asian high- 
way it is certainly the most picturesquely situated. The 
ruddy-brown cliffs of the Yenesei and the Kacha rivers, at 
the confluence of which it is built, rise to a considerable 
height, rocky and well wooded in parts. It is in the midst 
of a hilly country, and even in its stern winter aspect there 
was something about it very pleasant and inviting. Un-^ 
fortunately, like Irkutsk, it has suffered in recent yeara 
from a most disastrous fire. It was on the night of April 
17, 1881, that this great conflagration began. Within four 
hours 340 houses were destroyed ; and when the fire had 
burnt itself out, the only buildings remaining standing within 
an area of some 250 acres were two or three churches, 
which, built in the midst of wide open spaces, had escaped 
with Uttle damage. The loss was estimated at from six 
to eight million roubles ; but in the half-dozen years which 
had passed since the disaster, almost every trace of it had 
disappeared. 

Two days we rested in Krasnoyarsk, revelling in the 
hospitaUty of the genial Anglo-German Eussian doctor and 
his wife. Of English blood on his father's side, and German 
on his mother's, Dr. Peacock has so fitted himself to his. 
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surroundings that he is an excellent Bussian, having almost 
no acquaintance with the language of his fathers. But in 
his fine physique as well as in his noble work at the hospital, 
he does honour to his English parentage, which shows 
itself too in his ardent love for sport, and the cordial 
welcome which he is always ready to extend to any chance 
Englishman who may pass through Krasnoyarsk. Insular 
prejudice induced my companion and myself, I am afraid, 
to submit to rather than return the worthy doctor's embrace 
when he kissed us on the lips at parting ; but if the manner 
of the leave-taking was a trifle ' un-English ' its kindliness 
and heartiness were ample compensation. 

Our station-house looked out upon a wide open space, 
in the centre of which stood the cathedral of the see of 
Yeneseisk, differing in little but its size from the churches of 
Byzantine architecture which we now passed at every town. 
When we rose on the Sabbath morning, clouds- of white 
smoke were rising from every part of its roof ; and my first 
impression was that the town was threatened with another 
conflagration. A little reflection and observation convinced 
me, however, that the smoke was issuing from hidden 
chimneys leading from the many stoves which would be 
necessary to raise the great building to a comfortable heat 
in such a climate. Experience had taught us that the 
exterior is generally by far the best part of a Siberian 
church, so we did not 'trouble to examine the interior of 
the cathedral. 

At ten o'clock on Sunday morning, February 10, we 
were once more packed in our sledge ; and twenty- two hours 
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later, we were breakfasting at the little town of Achinsk, 
only a few miles within the boundary line of East Siberia. 
Henceforth our travelling expenses were to be reduced by 
half. In Eastern Siberia the Government rate is three 
kopeks per verst per horse ; in the West it is only one kopek 
and a half. The boundary line runs somewhere about 
halfway between the two stations of Bieloyarskaya on the 
east, and Krasnorechinskaya on the west. Travelling east- 
ward, one gets at Bieloyarskaya eastern horses, and has 
consequently to pay, for the stage of seventeen versts, just 
double the price legally demanded for the journey in the 
opposite direction. 

As we approached the city of Tomsk, the largest and 
most important town in Western Siberia, the passenger 
traflBc became greatly increased. OflBcers and merchants 
in post-sledges met us every few miles ; troops of Cossack 
soldiers on 4he march, with their families in sledges behind, 
several times enlivened the journey ; and twice or thrice a 
more painful interest was excited by a long train of convicts, 
emerging from some dismal etape, or prison resting place, 
in the early morning, or marching dejectedly along the 
road, the sickly following with the women in rough open 
sledges behind. The largest train we met, near Achinsk, 
must have numbered fully a hundred persons, guarded by 
only some half a dozen soldiers. They appeared to be 
warmly clad in sheepskin shubas ; and, gaze at them curi- 
ously as we would, it was difficult to gather from these pass- 
ing glimpses any vivid impression as to the degree of the 
long sufferings they endured. The Etissian Government is 

Q 
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understood to have abolished the system of sending trains 
of convicts to Siberia during the winter; but that the 
work of distributing the exiles among the prisons of 
Asiatic Bussia goes on to a considerable extent during the 
season of snow and ice is a fact for which I can certainly 
vouch. 

Travellers have often remarked on the singular un- 
willingness of the Bussians to wake a sleeping man. Dr. 
Lansdell, the author of * Through Siberia/ was informed by 
an Anglo-Bussian lady that she had frequently been told, 
on asking for a servant, that he was asleep and could not ' 
be waked, because ' a sleeping man's soul was before his 
God.' A rather remarkable instance of this Bussian super- 
stition occurred to us at a post-station some sixty or 
seventy miles before we reached Tomsk. It was the dead 
of night when we arrived, and all the horses were out. It 
would have been difiScult to obtain private horses at that 
hour, and we decided to rest where we were till the dawn. 
To avoid unpacking, and as a slight safeguard against 
pilfering, I curled up in the sledge, while my companion 
slept on the station-house floor. In the morning we learnt 
from the station-master that a friend had inquired after 
us in the night, and left a note for us. He proved to be a 
young Teutonic Bussian telegraphist named Doring, a native 
of Biga, whose acquaintance we had made at Khabarovka. 
We had heard there of his approaching departure for his 
native town, and a suggestion had been made that we should 
travel together; but the uncertainty of the date of his 
leaving had decided us to forego the advantage of his 
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companionship. He had left Khabarovka five days later 
than ourselves ; and for upwards of three thousand miles, 
travelling in company with a Russian merchant bound for 
Moscow, he had pursued us along the great Siberian highway, 
everywhere tracing our progress by the post-station records. 
It was a source of congratulation to us subsequently to 
learn that, despite the merchant's anxiety to reach Moscow 
at the earUest possible date, and despite the fact that M. 
Doring, as a Government ofiScial, was armed with a Crown 
podorozhnaya, they had had extreme difficulty in catching 
us, and that it was only our comparatively long stays at 
Blagovestchensk and Irkutsk that had enabled them to 
succeed. At last, however, they had come up with us. It 
would have been a source of no little pleasure to us to meet 
in that unlikely spot with a familiar face, and M. Doring 
was, I believe, equally desirous of a meeting with us, with 

» 

a view to arranging for our continuing the journey from 
Tomsk together. But we were asleep, and, accustomed 
though we were to brief watches in the night, he would not 
wake us. At Tomsk, however, chance brought us to the 
same hotel, and we were subsequently indebted to M. Doring, 
with whom we travelled together to Moscow, for many use- 
ful wrinkles in regard to Siberian and Russian travelling, 
and for an interesting insight into some phases of Russian 
peasant Ufe, of which, without his assistance, we should have 
seen little or nothing. 

Mr. George Kennan, who during his latest visit to 
Siberia made the journey between Tomsk and Krasnoyarsk 
some eighteen months before us, speaks of the road between 
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Achinsk and the latter town as the worst he had ever seen 
in his life. ' It was,' he says, ' some Batis&ction to learn 
nt Ustanofekaya (fourteen 
miles from Krasnoyarsk) 
that General Ignatief, the 
newly appointed Gover- 
nor-General of Eastern 
Siberia, who passed over 
the road between Achinsk 
and Krasnoyarsk a few 
days before us, was so 
exasperated by its condi- 
tion that he ordered the 
immediate arrest of the 
contractor who had under- 
taken to keep it in repair, 
and directed that he be 
held in prison to await an 
investigation. Mr. Frost 
and I agreed that it was a 
proper case for the exercise 
of despotic power.' I can 
heartily sympathise with 
Mr. Kennan'a feelings. 
Allowing for the difference 
in the seasons, which was 
greatly in our favour, it 
was yet evident that this 
piece of road bad been immensely improved since Mr. Ken- 
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nan passed over it, and the amelioration may fairly be attri- 
buted to the energetic action of General Ignatiefif. But 
we had grave reason to regret that the Governor-General 
of Western Siberia had not imitated so* excellent an ex- 
ample. The nearer we got to Tomsk the worse became the 
road, till in the last stage of twenty miles the climax was 
reached. The whole journey was one terrible jolting in and 
out of deep pits from which the tired beasts could scarcely 
drag the sledge. Our utmost rate of progress was less than 
four miles an hour, and before half the stage was accom- 
plished the horses were utterly unable to proceed. Fortu- 
nately we were able to procure a fresh team, and at nine 
o'clock in the evening we arrived, wearied out, at the door 
of the Europa Hotel at Tomsk. 
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CHAPTEE XIV 

TOMSK TO TIUMEN 

The boundary of steam communication — Companions and a change of 
route — Omsk — Siberian music — Off again — A meagre dinner — ^A 
purga — Private horses and private post-stations — In the family 
bedrooms — Homespun — Cheap bread — Beggars — Tiukalinsk — 
Nearing the railway — Quick travelling — Tinmen. 

At last we had reached the real boundary of the civilisation 
of the West. Had it been summer we should now have 
been at the end of our journey by road. Except in the 
season of ice and snow a regular line of steamers navigates 
the waters of the Obi, the Irtish, and the Tura, from Tomsk 
to Tinmen, whence travellers can proceed by rail to Perm, 
and thence again by steamer down the Kama and up the 
Volga to Nizhni Novgorod, where they are within four days' 
journey of London, 

We, however, had still nearly two thousand miles of 
sledging before us, and finding ourselves in by far the most 
comfortable hotel we had yet encountered in Siberia, we pro- 
posed to rest a few days, recruit ourselves, and inspect the 
sights of Tomsk. But just as we were preparing to sleep we 
received a visit from Mr. Doring, our telegraphist friend 
from Khabarovka, and we had soon agreed to an alteration 
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of our plans. The high road runs southward from Tomsk 
to the city of Omsk, the seat of government of the Steppe 
Provinces, and thence turns north again to Tiumen. This 
was the route by which we intended to go, making a halt at 
Omsk ; but Mr. Doring had another plan to propose. He 
and his merchant fellow-traveller intended starting within 
thirty-six hours, following the main road to Elanskaya 
(some 290 miles), then striking straight for Tiukalinsk and 
leaving Omsk away to the south. The saving in distance 
was only some forty or fifty miles, and we should miss 
seeing Omsk ; but we were told that the loss in this regard 
would not be great. 

* If I were asked to characterise Omsk in a few words,' 
says Mr. Kennan, * I should describe it as a city of 30,000 
inhabitants, in which the largest building is a military 
academy, and the most picturesque building a police station ; 
in which there is neither a newspaper nor a public library, 
and in which one half of the population wears the Tsar's 
uniforih and makes a business of governing the other half.' 
This terse description of Omsk had not been written at the 
time of our visit to Tomsk, and even had it been in our 
hands it would probably not have altered our decision. 
Siberian travel, with all its features of interest, was, it must 
be confessed, beginning to pall on us a little, and we were 
not indisposed to shorten our journey, even at the cost of 
missing Omsk. The latter part of Mr. Kennan's description 
would apply admirably to more than one town in Eastern 
Siberia through which we had passed ; and the advantage 
of the companionship of two experienced Siberian travellers 
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would far more than compensate us for the lost view of 
the picturesque police station. 

Our stay at Tomsk was thus shortened to thirty-six 
hours, the greater part of which was usefully employed in 
flleep. Tomsk is, next to Irkutsk, the largest and most 
important town in all Siberia. Mr. Eennan, who has had 
excellent opportunities for judging, declares it to be in point 
of intelligence and prosperity the first ; but in point of 
interest it falls below some of the smaller Siberian towns, 
in that it is much more European. It has in its yet un- 
opened university a splendid public building ; its principal 
streets are wide, clean, and cheerful, flanked with brick- 
built houses and prosperous-looking shops. At its tele- 
graph station I encountered an English-speaking Bussian 
of Teutonic blood who had paid a visit to Portsmouth as a 
prisoner during the Crimean war, but who showed the best 
of good will towards the nation of his captors. We formed 
quite a pleasant little dinner party that day in the spacious 
saloon of the Europa Hotel, though the harmony of the 
gathering was rather disturbed than promoted by the 
playing of a huge orchestrion of which the landlord was 
excessively proud. He had imported it at enormous ex- 
pense, and it certainly poured forth an apparently unhmited 
number of operatic and other airs with an almost deafening 
volume of sound. This was not the only instrument of the 
kind — though it was by far the costliest — that we saw in 
a Siberian hotel. It would seem that the Siberians' love 
of music is greater than their skill as instrumentalists. 
During our little dinner at the Europa I was incautious 
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enough to express a desire to hear the mighty music-box ; 
and the landlord, in his desire to please, set a servant to 
work grinding out music with a persistency which only a 
protest, more emphatic than polite, from my companion 
could break down. 

At a little after eleven o'clock on Friday morning, the 
11th of February, we started away on our last stage of 
Siberian sledging, Mr. Doring and his merchant friend, 
Mr. Piankoff, leading the way, and XJren and I in our 
old travel-beaten povoska bringing up the rear. Mr. 
Piankoff was getting anxious to be at his journey's end, 
and rests for meals were short. We had taken the precau- 
tion to make a hearty meal before leaving Tomsk; but 
when eight hours later we drew up at the post-station 
house of Proskokova and ordered out the samovar we were a 
little disappointed to find that our Eussian friend's notion 
of dinner was a raw red herring and bread, even though 
there was vodka and Benedictine in abundance to wash it 
down. 

The next day a purga began — not so fierce as that 
which raged on the Pacific coast just before we started on 
our long sledge journey ; not wild enough to prevent us from 
continuing on our way ; but suflSciently strong to compel 
us to cover in the front of our sledge with a curtain of felt, 
and to half smother us then with the snow which found 
its way in between the crevices. For the greater part 
of ^ week, the snow and wind scarcely ever ceased. For 
hundreds of miles we were compelled to box ourselves in 
and satisfy ourselves with only an occasional glimpse of the 
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country through which we were passing. The loss in this 
respect was not, however, very great. For a considerable 
part of the distance we were passing over a vast steppe, the 
monotony of which was only broken here and there by in- 
numerable windmills. We had got now into a country of 
fairly well-kept roads ; but the deep, newly fallen, and as 
yet almost untrodden snow which covered the tracks, ren- 
dered it difficult to keep up a high rate of speed. Our 
Russian friends had great advantages over us in the shape 
of a lighter sledge, less luggage, and a Crown podorozhnaya ; 
and our knowledge of Bussian invective was taxed to the 
uttermost to prevent our being left behind. Where the 
snow was deep or the road was bad, we usually put in a 
demand for an extra horse, and frequently got it without 
extra payment. 

Often as we neared a post-station the yemshik would turn 
to us and ask if we wished to be taken to the Government 
post-station, or to a private owner of horses ; and at length 
on reaching the town of Kamisheva, we received at the post- 
station a note from Mr. Doring, informing us that he and 
his companion were *chez un volni,* which being interpreted 
signified that they were at the house of one of the numerous 
rivals of the Government in the posting business. The 
cost of Government posting in Western Siberia is, as I have 
explained, anything but extravagant. Two persons with a 
reasonable amount of baggage require but a pair of horses, 
and are not compelled to pay for more, even if the state of 
the road requires a third. For two fellow-travellers the 
cost is therefore scarcely more than a farthing a mile for 
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each of them, this including the hire of horses, the service 
of drivers, and the use of post-stations. Yet, so cheap are 
horses here, and so miserably poor are the inhabitants, that 
there is quite a brisk competition among the peasants for 
the privilege of carrying travellers at this low rate, or for 
even less if one has a turn for bargaining, and with better 
horses than the Government stations generally provide- 
Between Tomsk and Tinmen — and even farther east than 
Tomsk — every town and village has its private posting 
houses. At these no podorozhnaya is asked for ; the tax of 
a kopek per verst which the Government charges for these 
permits may be saved, and the traveller may be certain of 
private horses never failing him. 

The houses are poor, it is true ; but they afford to the 
* tourist ' in search of knowledge a better glimpse into pea- 
sant life in Siberia than can generally be obtained at Govern- 
ment post-stations. ' Chez un volni ' there is often no room 
set apart for travellers and customers. Often the house 
consists of but two rooms, one occupied by the proprietor 
and the whole of his family, and the other by yemshiks. 
From Eamisheva to Tinmen, a distance of nearly five 
hundred miles, we travelled almost entirely with horses from 
these private stations. Arriving at all hours of the night, 
we were frequently shown into the family bedroom to wait 
till the horses were harnessed. Sometimes a bevy of dam* 
sels would rise from the floor or from beds, and, wrapping 
their scanty bed-covering around them, would scuttle off 
with maiden bashfulness ; but more frequently they would 
refuse to be disturbed in the midst of their night's repose. 
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The rooms, squalid and poor as they were, showed a much 
nearer approach to Western comfort than those in the wild 
regions of the Far Eastern provinces. In many cases laarge 
wooden four-posters filled the corners of the room, and thick 
hanging curtains shielded the sleepers from the prying gaze 
of curious passengers. Often, however, these devices of 
modesty were entirely wanting. 

In these rooms, too, while the family were yet asleep, 
we drank our tea in the early morning ; and here, with the 
household duties going on around us, we took our meals by 
day. Often, it must be confessed, there was a stuffiness 
about the apartment which did not conduce to strengthen 
the appetite ; and sometimes * stuffiness ' was a term hardly 
sufficiently strong to meet the case. 

Spinning was prominent among the domestic duties. 
At several of the houses, the wife or one of the daughters 
was engaged in producing home-spun Unen, which, we were 
told, commands a ready sale in quite distant parts of Bussia. 
We had seldom to have recourse to our supply of frozen 
viands. Our travelling companions allowed us only one 
square meal a day, and sometimes our merchant friend 
rebelled at even that, and proposed to make the zakouska 
suffice — the piece of raw dried fish or some other delicacy 
of that nature taken to the accompaniment of a glass or 
two of vodka. The meals to be had at the houses were, it 
is true, not always of the best ; but good substantial 
shtchee could generally be obtained. Despite the signs of 
greater comfort in the houses, the people are far poorer than 
in the Eastern provinces. Living appeared to be exceedingly 
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cheap. In some places black bread, the staple article of 
diet, could be obtained, we were told, for something like 
fourpence-halfpenny or fivepence the pud of forty pounds. 
Nevertheless our arrival at a village was always the signal 
for the appearance of a troop of beggars. And it was 
not only the yemshiks who asked for drink money. The 
starosta wanted a ' na chai ' for entering our names in his 
books — an operation in the performance or omission of 
which we took not the smallest degree of interest ; the man 
who put th^ horses in always wanted to be * remembered ; ' 
and the lounger who leant against the station door and looked 
on sometimes put in his claim too. It was an unpleasing 
contrast to the sturdy independence of the peasants in the 
East, where the yemshik who had driven his hardest for a 
stage of twenty miles would scarcely deign to ask for a 
* na vodka.' 

In the early morning of Wednesday, February 16, less 
than five days after leaving Tomsk, we passed through the 
little town of Tiukalinsk, and struck once more into the great 
Siberian highway. A few hours later our two sledges parted 
company. Our friend the Eussian merchant had become 
convinced that he could make more rapid progress without 
the foreign detachment, and when we stopped to dine at 
Tushnolobova, he and his companion bade us an affection- 
ate farewell and went off with an hour's start of us. We 
never caught them up again, but we had subsequently the 
satisfaction of discovering that, with all their economy of 
meal times, they arrived at Tinmen only an hour ahead 
of us. 
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As we neared Tiumen the private post-stations vastly 
improved. Some of them were better furnished, roomier, 
and altogether more comfortable than the best of the 
Government establishments. At the towns and larger 
villages many of them were hotels, at which one could 
obtain private sleeping apartments. 

But we did not stay to test the quality of the accommo- 
dation. With good horses, fair roads, few delays, and only 
thirty or forty degrees of frost — a temperature quite mild 
compared with that to which we had accustomed our- 
selves — sledge travelling was exceptionally enjoyable at this 
stage of the journey, so long as the snow kept off. But it 
must be confessed that our two pionths' sleighing had given 
us something of a surfeit. Neither of us had seen a rail- 
way train for years, so there was an added zest in he 
emotions with which we looked forward to our first glimpse 
of Tiumen, the terminus of the little line which runs through 
Ekaterinburg and across the Ural Mountains to Perm. It 
was true that we should have another six hundred miles of 
sledging on the other side of the Urals ; but this would be 
under rather different conditions, and we looked forward 
with pleasure to the prospect of getting rid once and for 
ever of the sledge which had been our home more or less 
for the past nine weeks. We had been proud of the lumber- 
ing old machine at first. It compared very favourably 
with the sledges we met on the road in the Far Eastern 
provinces; but the comfortable, roomy, strongly built, 
handsome sledges which in the West we might have bought 
new for a less sum than we had paid for this rough old 
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second-hand vehicle, put us altogether out of conceit with it. 
It had cost us originally seventy roubles, and we had first 
and last spent seventy-one roubles on it for repairs. 

We jogged along merrily, making a better rate of speed 
than we had ever done before. On one or two days we 
covered little short of 160 miles in the twenty- four hours ; 
and when, at five o'clock on the morning of February 18, 
we drew up at the post-station of Tiumen we had travelled 
1,462 versts in six days and eighteen hours, making an 
average of 215 versts, or about 148 miles a day. Since 
leaving Vladivostok we had covered 7,020 versts, or 4,680 
miles. 
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TIDHEN TO 1103COW 

English &ceB — An EDglishman among the S&moyedes — A fftilwa; 
journey — The road to Irbit — Irbit Fair — The city of a month — 
Boainess and pleasure — Natural food preservation — A heavy bill — 
A sledging steeplechase — Back to Tiumen — A Siberian squire — 
Maslinitza — Farewell to Tinmen — The Tiumen-Perm Railway — 
Liiinrious travelling vereut speed— Ekaterinburg and its gems — 
Asia, the Urals, Europe — Perm— Sledging in Europe — A posting 
monopoly — Snow ploughs — A road surveyor — Tatar caravans — 
The miseries of Lent — Kazan — Up the Volga — Vasil Snrsk — Nizhni 
Novgorod — A deserted city — Moscow — A retroBpaot^The death of 
Mr. Uren. 

Surrounded by kindly English faces, listening to the 
pleasant English tongue, with English books on the book- 
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years have been settled in Western Siberia. Theirs are 
the first English faces we have seen since leaving the 
Pacific coast. From Eussian acquaintances and fellow- 
travellers, from Danish friends of inexhaustible hospitality, 
we had received innumerable kindnesses ; but yet we had 
been longing for the sight of English faces and the sound 
of English voices. It was worth all the hardships and 
discomforts of the long sledge journey to receive at its end 
so cordial a welcome from English people, who, however 
attached they have become to their Siberian home, have 
lost none of their love for the land of their birth. 

To various other enterprises which the Messrs. Ward- 
ropper have carried on with advantage to the prosperity of 
Tinmen, they have lately added a fishery at the mouth of 
the Taz, which just at the Arctic Circle flows into the Tazov- 
skaya Gulf, a branch of the great Gulf of Obi. Here for 
months together Mr. Eobert Wardropper, son of Mr. James 
Wardropper, one of the original settlers, conducts the fishery 
among the Samoyedes, wearing Samoyede clothes, perform- 
ing his journeys on the backs of reindeer, living sometimes 
on raw fish, encountering such wild snowstorms that three 
paces from his door his hut is hidden from his sight, 
seeing no human beings but the half-savage Samoyedes, 
and altogether undergoing adventures before which our 
poor little Siberian journey took the dimensions of an 
infant's crawl. 

Tinmen is a prosperous town of some nineteen or twenty 
thousand inhabitants, having an excellent school, several 
public buildings of goodly exterior, and an infinity of 
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churches of the regulation pattern. In its market-place 
a brisk trade was being carried on in carpets and other 
Central Asian wares, but a resident would doubtless have 
said that the town was empty, just as London is empty- 
out of the season. For it was the month of the Irbit Fair, 
and next to the world-famous Jahrmarkt of Nizhni Novgorod 
this is the most important of all the Russian fairs. Irbit, 
though within the boundary which divides Eussia proper 
from Siberia, is only some fifteen or eighteen hours' 
journey from Tiumen, and its fair, we were told, was a 
sight we should not miss. 

Accordingly at five o'clock on Sunday afternoon, 
February 20, we took our places in the train, and abandoned 
ourselves for five hours to the unaccustomed luxury of 
railway travelling. Only one train a day in each direction 
traverses the Perm-Ekaterinburg-Tiumen line, and as from 
the eastern terminus this leaves at ^ five o'clock, night- 
travelling was a necessity. It was not exactly a break-neck 
speed at which we travelled. Poklevski, our destination so 
far as the railway was concerned, was only some sixty- 
nine miles away ; but it was close upon ten o'clock when 
we left the train. Plenty of sledges were, however, waiting 
about the station doors for passengers bound for the fair, and 
after a capital supper iii the comfortable waiting-room we 
had soon concluded a bargain by which we were to be con- 
veyed to Irbit, a distance of 112 versts, in four stages, at 
the rate of four kopeks, or something less than a penny, a 
Terst. 

The route was by a short cut across country, and our 
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journey closely resembled a steeplechase in a sledge. 
Fortunately we were almost unencumbered with baggage, 
and for three out of the four stages we travelled in little 
• light wicker sledges into which we could just pack our two 
pairs of legs. At some parts of the route the yemshik 
spent almost as much of his time running beside the sledge 
as he did on his perch, though such violent exercise must 
have been anything but agreeable in the thick and heavy 
skins he wore for warmth. But there are angles at which 
even a Siberian yemshik finds it impossible to keep his seat 
on the box ; and besides this it was frequently necessary 
for him to throw all his weight on the side of the sledge 
farthest from him to prevent its turning turtle. 

It was ten on Monday morning when we arrived at 
Irbit. Our first and foremost desire was to find an hotel 
and get into bed ; but this was no easy task. Every hotel 
in the town was crammed to suffocation. At length, how- 
ever, we were directed to a lodging-house known as Doma 
Lukanina, and here we were shown into a small vacant 
room. It was barer, dirtier, and more cheerless than almost 
any post-station on the high road ; but at least it had a 
wooden bench in it which might do duty for a bed, and a 
second bench of similar construction was soon forthcoming. 
The modest rental of 45 roubles, or say 4U 10s., was de- 
manded for this room, but we explained that we intended 
to remain only a single night, and not for the whole of the 
fair, and the terms were left for future arrangement. 

A two hours' nap on the ' plank bed,' and a light break- 
fast of tea and biscuits, and then off in search of Mr. Edward 
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Wardropper, under whose friendly guidance we were intro- 
duced to the wonders of a Bussian fair. Irbit is the city of 
a month. For the rest of the year its shops are empty and 
its streets are all but deserted. For this one month not 
only is every shop crammed with the produce of the West 
and the East, but its wide open spaces too are covered thick 
with merchandise of every sort and description. Swarms 
of busy merchants crowded its streets, huge pyramids of 
tea-chests towered to the sky, and among the multitudinous 
objects exhibited for sale in the open spaces were mighty 
church bells. French cafes and German beer-haUs drove a 
roaring trade, and in the evenings the merchants could select 
from a variety of entertainments to beguile their leisure hours. 

The great place of meeting for trades is the bazaar ; there 
in the evening an excellent band was playing, and Tatar, 
Persian, and Central Asian merchants in their picturesque 
costumes threaded in and out among the Bussians and 
Siberians, some in the latest fashions of Moscow and 
Petersburg, and others in their rough dirty travelling 
shubas and felt boots. The bustle and animation of the 
vast throng among which we with diflSculty made our way 
came with a somewhat dazing effect after the many weeks 
of travelling on the snowy roads, with for hours together 
the silence only broken by the clatter of the horses' hoofs 
and the jingling of the sledge bells. 

Leaving this busy scene we betook ourselves to the theatre, 
where a really excellent company was performing in Bussian 
modern comedy; then to the large and well-appointed dining 
room of a fine hotel. The room was closely packed with mer- 
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chants, discussing an excellently served supper a la carte, 
while a troupe of girls performed a lively concert. It was 
W four o'clock in the morning when we returned to our cheerless 

^''- room at the Doma Lukanina, but even then the merry-making 

for which the traders manage to find time even in this busy 
month had only just begun to show some signs of languishing. 
Breakfasting with Mr. Wardropper next morning we 
were treated to a delicious example of natural food preser- 
vation in the Siberian winter^ in the shape of an excellent 
dish of salt-water fish, tasting as fresh as if it had been 
caught that morning, but which, in reality, had been 
brought 4,000 miles by reindeer and horses from the 
mouth of the Taz. An hour or two having been pleasantly 
spent in strolling round the busy tawn, we prepared at 
three in the afternoon for the return journey to Poklevski, 
and called for our bill. Our landlady put in a modest 
demand for twenty-five roubles ; we demurred, and oflfered 
three, with an additional forty kopeks for the use of the 
samovar. The good lady protested, and summoned three 
male friends to help her to argue the point with us. But 
the use of a dirty cell, with a table, two chairs, and two 
wooden benches, for little more than twenty-four hours, still 
seemed to us rather dear at 21. lOs. ; and finding argument 
of no avail we dropped roubles 3*40 into the lady's hand, 
jumped into our sledge, and bade the yemshik drive away. 
The apparently impudent attempt at extortion is to be 
explained by the fact that at fair time in Irbit all bargains 
are made for the month. It was our fault, it must be 
admitted, and not that of madame of the Doma Lukanina, 
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that we ' declined to stay tiU the end of the fair. Had 
we remained we ehould probably have been charged no 
more. 

A repetition of the sledging ateepleehase for eleven 
hooTB, two hoars' nap on the seats at the railway station 
at Pokle^^ki, and five hours more in the train, and we were 
back at Tinmen. It was the eve of Maslimtza, the feast with 
which devotees of the Greek. Church prepare themselves for 
the rigorouB fast 
of Lent. By the 
kindly invitation 
of Mr. Vamfiloff, 
a hospitable Bus- 
sian, married to 
a daughter of the 
house of Ward- 
ropper, and liv- 
ing in patriarchal 
style some twenty 
miles from Tin- 
men, we were afforded an interesting and eminently agree- 
able experience of the manner in which a Siberian country 
gentleman celebrates this great national feast. Not Mr. 
Wardle himself could have exceeded in geniaUty and warmth 
of welcome our excellent host andhostess. For several days 
they kept open house, and during almost the whole time the 
tables remained piled with delicacies in and out of season, 
together with wines and liqueurs from as far east as Java, 
and as far west as Spain. In the intervals of feasting there 
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were music and dancing, indoor games, skating, and above 
all the katchuska or toboggan, visits to the live stock of the 
farm, all comfortably housed, and gallops over the country 
in luxurious sledges. These last, indeed, constitute the 
orthodox means of celebrating Maslinitza. The rivers and 
roads of Siberia, as of Eussia, are at this season thronged 
with sledges gaily bedecked, many of the occupants appear- 
ing in masquerade attire, galloping up and down and saluting 
their friends with seasonable greetings as they pass. On 
the Neva at Petersburg is, of course, of all others, the 
place to see the feast of Maslinitza at its best, and to tell 
in detail of the humble imitation of it to be seen at Tinmen 
would be futile in view of the descriptions which have so 
often been given of the gay scene at the Eussian capital. 

And amid the pleasure-making of the guests at the hall, 
the villagers were not forgotten. They, too, had their 
toboggan, but this did not prevent them from careering 
down the squire's katchuska when his visitors were seeking 
amusement in other directions. More than once, too, our 
host was called away to minister to the ailments of some 
one or other of the dwellers round his country house, for, 
doctors being scarce, his amateur skill in surgery and 
medicine was eminently useful and evidently highly appre- 
ciated. Everything betokened a well-managed and prosper- 
ous farm, and as we sledged back to Tinmen we no . longer 
wondered that some of our resident English friends preferred 
life in Siberia to the struggle for existence at home. Our 
host was able to show us some samples of English grain 
which he had obtained direct from its native ground, and with 
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which he intended to experiment in the soil of Siberia in the 
coming season. 

On the tenth day after our j&rst arrival in the town we 
exchanged farewells with the friends who had made our stay- 
in the border town of Siberia so agreeable, and regretfully- 
left Tiumen behind us. The through journey from Tiumen 
to Perm by rail — a distance of some 580 miles — occupies, 
including a stoppage of three hours at Ekaterinburg, just 
over forty hours — an average of some fifteen miles an hour. 
Twenty miles indeed is said to be the maximum rate of 
speed which the trains are ever allowed to attain. There 
are fifty-one stations on the line, and as there is but one 
train a day in each direction, this necessarily stops at all 
of them. The stations are for some inscrutable reason 
placed generally some two or three miles from the towns 
and villages whose names they bear, even when the line 
runs through them. But there is compensation in the lack 
of speed, for we are assured that it is no uncommon thing 
for a passenger to step down from his carriage on to the 
line when he reaches the point nearest to his home ; though 
the story of a passenger who dropped his hat out of a 
carriage window halfway between two stations, got out, 
recovered it, and caught the train again, is doubtless an ex- 
aggeration. Apart from speed, however, it is a model line. 
The seats were convertible into excellent beds at night, and 
the carriages were well warmed and lighted, and fitted with 
every comfort. Many of the railway stations, too, were 
quite stately erections, with large and finely decorated 
dining-rooms in which excellent meals were served, with 
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ample time allowed to eat them, and a code of bell signals 
which relieved one of all fear of being left behind. 

A few hours after taking our seats in the train, we bade 
farewell to Siberia. But we were not yet out of Asia, for 
the boundary of the two continents does not coincide with 
that which separates Siberia from the home provinces of 
Bussia. Ekaterinburg, at which we arrived at the end of 
some sixteen hours, and at which we made a halt of a day, 
is in the province of Perm. It is a flourishing city of some 
thirty-five or forty thousand inhabitants, far more Euro- 
pean than Asiatic in its type, and owing its prosperity 
mainly to the marbles and precious stones found in those 
parts of the Ural Mountains on the slopes of which Ekate- 
rinburg stands. The topaz, the amethyst, and the alexan- 
drite, the curious stone which shows like the emerald by 
day and the ruby by night, are to be had here in abun- 
dance at moderate prices; and pretty objects carved in 
malachite, lapis lazuli, and numerous other varieties of 
beautiful minerals are on sale everywhere. 

Travelling in company with our friend from Khaba- 
rovka, Mr. Doring, who had parted from his time-pressed 
fellow-traveller and cast in his lot with ours, we left 
Ekaterinburg by rail at midday on March 2, and soon 
after nightfall drew up at a little station bearing the sig- 
nificant title of * Asiatiskaya.' Half an hour later we were 
at ' Uralskaya,' and when at the end of yet another half- 
hour we arrived at ' Evropeiskaya * we knew we had at 
length reached our own continent. We were deprived of 
the pleasure which used to be enjoyed by travellers before 
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the railroad was built, of sitting on the stone which divides, 
the two continents, and dangling a leg in each ; but the 
three stations served to remind us of the important point 
in our journey at which we had arrived. 

At the city of Perm, a Bussian provincial capital, offer- 
ing no particular attractions to the sightseer, we stayed 
but a single day. Our arrangements for our last stage 
of sledging were soon completed. Having hired for the 
journey the roomiest povoska we could find, and having 
packed our belongings within it, and our three selves on 
our belongings — a task which, in our thick furs, was not an 
easy one — we started off at ten o'clock on the morning, of 
March 4, along the road to Kazan. 

To describe in detail the journey from Perm to Nizhni 
Novgorod would be only to repeat much of what has been 
said with regard to sledging in Siberia. The posting here 
on this European Russian route is not managed directly 
by the Government, but is let to a contractor, who has a 
monopoly of the carriage of passengers, and who charges 
four kopeks per verst per horse, against three kopeks in 
Eastern Siberia and one and a half in Western. Like all 
monopolies, it works badly. The roads, it is true, are 
better than the average Siberian roads, but they are bad 
enough at that. The horses, though plentiful, compare 
very ill with most of the Siberian animals, and the yem- 
shiks do not exert themselves nearly as much to make 
good speed. One advantage of the system is that the 
traveller can pay his through fare in advance, instead of 
making a separate payment at each station on the route. 
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The winter was now fast dying. Once for a few hours 
the temperature actually rose ahove the freezing-point, and 
damp lumps of half-thawed dirty snow were flung in our 
faces by the horses' hoofs. For the most part, however, 
snow continued to fall; and by the sides of the road 
it lay at a greater depth than we had as yet seen it 
throughout our journey. For the first time, too, we saw 
snow ploughs at work — rough devices for pushing the snow 
to the sides of the road. At Debes, some hundred and 
twenty miles from Perm, we met a party of officials con- 
sisting of the contractor for this private post, the Govern- 
ment Inspector of Eoads, and the Inspector of Telegraphs. 
We hoped for the benefit of future travellers that the result 
of the visit of inspection would be an improvement in the 
posting service ; but the fact that the Government Inspector 
was accompanied throughout his journey by the man on 
the performance of whose contract he would have to report 
was not an altogether hopeful sign. We heard some amus- 
ing stories of the devices resorted to by peasants to evade 
the contractor's monopoly of carrying passengers. A 
favourite dodge used to be to take a horse out from the 
troika before reaching a post-station, and to go slowly past 
the station with two horses, or only one, as if bound only 
for some neighbouring village, the detached horse following 
at a safe distance behind, and being reharnessed a verst or 
so beyond. 

All night and all day, long caravans of freight-sledges, 
many of them in charge of Tatar drivers, met and passed 
us on the road ; and at many of the villages the Tatar 
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population appeared to be far more numerous than tlie 
Bussians. The freight traffic was^ however^ nothing like as 
great as that between Irkutsk and Tomsk. Horses were always 
in waiting at the stations, and our stoppages for meals were 
briefy for the simple reason that there was rarely anything 
eatable to be obtained. We had left Perm with our provision- 
bag unreplenished, trusting confidently to the resources of 
the numerous Russian towns and villages through which 
we knew we should pass. But we had reckoned withoiit 
allowing for the piety of the Bussian villagers. It was 
Lent. For two days in succession, with keenly whetted 
appetites we arrived at a village post-station, to find no 
food procurable except cold, muddy fresh-water fish, half-raw 
and steeped in vinegar, with, as an alternative, eggs which 
the natural refrigerator of a Bussian winter had not suc- 
ceeded in preserving in quite their pristine purity. A very 
few suQcessive days of the Lenten fast as observed by the 
Eastern Church might well have done more than a hundred 
Protestant sermons to confirm us in the faith of our fathers. 
But, short as were our stoppages, and few our delays, 
we failed to maintain an average speed of more than a 
hundred and eighty miles a day, reaching the ancient 
university city of Kazan — a distance of 385 miles from 
Perm — in a Uttle under seventy-eight hours. 

There is much to interest the visitor in the old Tatar 
city of Kazan, with its fortress or kremlin, not to be com- 
pared of course with the marvellous Kremlin of Moscow, 
but still picturesque enough. We remained, however, but 
a day and a half, during which time it snowed and blew 
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great guns incessantly. It was not under the most favour- 
able circumstances, therefore, that we viewed the beauties 
and objects of interest in the town. We found compensa- 
tion, however, in the luxury of a good hotel — the Volga- 
Kama, named after the two rivers near the junction of 
which the city of Kazan stands. There were actually sheets 
upon the beds in which we slept — a luxury which we had 
not enjoyed, except during our visit to Mr. Vamfiloflf, since 
leaving the Pacific coast. 

On the morning of Wednesday, March 9, we once more 
ensconced ourselves in our sledge with the comforting re- 
flection that we had now entered on the very last stage of 
our long sledge journey. From Kazan to Nizhni Novgorod 
the winter road runs almost continuously along the frozen 
waters of the Volga, only occasionally ascending the steep 
banks to change horses at a post-station, or sometimes 
cutting across a bend of the river. ' The waters of the 
Volga river system,' Mr. Kennan tells us, * annually float 
nearly five million tons of merchandise, and furnish employ- 
ment to seven thousand vessels, and nearly two hundred 
thousand boatmen.' And for 'annually' he might with 
equal truth have said ' in seven months.' For during the 
rest of the year the river is a sheet of ice, and the only 
signs of this vast commerce to be seen are the steamers and 
sailing vessels lying frozen in by the shores. A narrow 
winding way along the ice forms the sledging road, and 
all the rest of the broad sheet of water is unbroken snow. 
But along this sledge road there was plenty of trafl5c, and 
the numerous villages on the banks relieved the monotony 
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of the scene. In the afternoon of the second day from 
Kazan we reached the little town of Vasil-Sursk, and found 
it gaily decked with the national colours in commemoration 
of the crowning of Alexander Alexandrovich in 1881. At 
a little hotel connected with the post-station we defied 
Lent and did honour to his Majesty in an excellent dinner, 
and shortly before noon on the following day the spires and 
domes of Nizhni Novgorod loomed into sight. 

The city presented a very beautiful appearance from thq 
river, and the fair promise was not belied. On our left 
as we rattled up the waters of the Oka Eiver rose the 
old town, with the kremlin in its midst, and innumerable 
domed churches glittering in the sunlight; among them 
the great cathedral of Alexander Nevski. Commissioned 
to take us to a good hotel, our yemshik dashed up the bank 
to the right, and we were soon making our way through 
street after street of empty, shuttered shops. For we were 
in the midst of the fair town of Nizhni Novgorod, the town 
which for nine months of the year is a desert, and for the 
remaining three presents an aspect of commercial activity 
before which the busy scene we had witnessed at Irbit pales 
into comparative insignificance. Presently we pulled up at 
the door of an hotel of shabby exterior, and of which 
the dirty interior more than fulfilled its outward promise. 
Eeviling our yemshik, we reseated ourselves in our sledge, 
recrossed the Oka to the old town, and were soon quartered 
in a comfortable hostelry. 

Our sledge journey was at an end. Since leaving 
yiadivostok we had travelled 5,407 miles by sledge, and 84 
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by tarantas. We had sat behind nearly 1,100 horses, and 
had changed horses at 857 posting stations Including a 
stay of more than a week at Tinmen, and several shorter 
periods of rest in the Siberian towns through which we had 
passed, we had occupied just twelve weeks in the journey; 
and during this time we had spent close upon fifty nights 
in the open air, sheltered only by the hood of our open- 
fronted sledge. The rest of our journey was easy. The 
railway and the Calais-Dover steamers now connected us 
directly with London, Within two days we were inspecting 
the glories of Moscow under the friendly guidance of Mr. 
Emery, an American merchant of the Amur Eiver, who by 
a strange coincidence happened to be staying in Moscow at 
the very hotel to which chance directed our steps. We had 
letters to Mr. Emery from friends in China and in England, 
but that gentleman had left Vladivostok for England a few 
days before us. Mr. Emery is an old Siberian traveller. 
He has many times sledged across the Asiatic continent, 
and has made one of the fastest sledge journeys on record 
from Moscow to Irkutsk. But he candidly admits that he 
prefers the water now, and hopes never to go by road again. 
He had come by steamer from his home at Nikolaevsk, to 
Vladivostok, and thence by steamer again to Odessa ; and 
by the time of his return to his home in the East, the ports 
of Siberia would again be open to navigation. 

We were now within three days' reach of home, and 
could look back upon our long wintry journey and endea- 
vour to make up our minds whether it had been worth the 
doing. More than one traveller who has made part of the 
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same trip in the months of frost and snow has recorded, for 
the benefit of those who might feel disposed to follow in his 
footsteps, his strong opinion that the places of interest to 
be seen, the pleasmre to be derived, and the knowledge to be 
acquired on such a journey are wholly insufl5cient to com- 
pensate one for its hardships, its discomforts, and its mono- I 

i 

tony. Did our experience confirm their testimony ? It must 
be confessed that there is much to be said for their view ; but, 
had it not been for one sad result of our expedition, I should 
unhesitatingly have pronounced against it. That much of 
the journey was monotonous, readers of this volume will not 
be very strongly disposed to deny. That there were times 
during the later weeks when we heartily wished ourselves 
at our journey's end, is frankly admitted. But there h a 
pleasure in sledging through those vast solitudes, in the 
arrival at strange towns, in the thousand and one incidents 
of the journey, of which one does not easily tire ; and if one 
has a fairly vigorous constitution one can safely disregard 
and, with the cold-defying appliances to be had in abundance, 
even manage to enjoy, the rigours of the climate. 

But unfortunately Mr. Uren was not endowed with a 
constitution fit for such an enterprise. His spirit was in- 
domitable. It was he who had conceived the project of the 
journey ; and no warnings of friends would induce him to 
abandon it. He knew his health was feeble ; but he did 
not know, what after events proved to be the case, that he 
had in him the germs of consumption. He had been advised^ 
too, that the Siberian climate would in all likelihood benefit 
his health rather than endanger it, and for a time it seemed 
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that this opinion would be justified. Through the intense 
cold of the early part of the journey he appeared even to 
gain in strength and vigour ; and it was not till we had 
nearly reached the borders of Europe that his health began 
to give way. Sledging up the Volga, he grew day by day 
weaker and more unfit for travelling ; but his spirit never 
failed him, even when there came upon him at length the 
shock of knowing that in all human probability he would 
reach home only to die. One could not possibly have had 
a pleasanter companion, one more cheerful under trying 
circumstances, or one gifted with a readier wit in overcom- 
ing the petty difficulties which encountered one at every turn 
on such a journey. He had left England scarcely more 
than a boy, and after ten years spent in Egypt and China 
he was returning for the first time to spend a well-earned 
holiday with his family at home. Often as we sat discuss- 
ing our half-thawed viands in the lonely post-stations 
he would dwell on the coming pleasures of his visit to 
his native land, and plan out future voyages — a favourite\ 
journey, which he would certainly have ventured if his life 
had been spared, being by the Caspian Sea, through Persia 
to India, and so onward to the Far East. His sad fate has 
cast a gloom upon the author's memories of an experience 
the incidents of which it would otherwise be an unmixed 
pleasure to recall. 
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doth limp, 2r 6d.eacb. 
AittonlifNL lUastbySirJoHNGiLBBaT. 
BmH. Ulvgtrate^ by Sir Jobm Gii^ 

BBRTandJ Mahonby. 
HWe and Seek. Illustrated bj Sir 

John Gilbbst and J. Mahonby. 
The Deed Secret, niostrated by Sir 

John Gilbbbt. 
Queen of Heerte. lUastrated by Sir 

John Gilbbbt. 
My MIeeellanlee. With a Steel-plate 

Portrait of Wilxib Collins. 
The Woman In White. With Illns- 

trations by Sir John Gilbert and 

F. A. Fbasbb. 

The Moonetone. With Illnstrations 

by G. Du MAUBiBBand F. A. Fbasbb. 

Man and WHIs. lUnst by W. Small. 

Poop Miee Flnoh. Illustrated by 

G. Du Maubibb and Bdwabd 

HUOBBS. 

Miee or Mpa.P With lUnstrations by 

S. L. FiLDBsand Hbnby Woods. 
The New Magdalen. Illnstrated by 

G JDu Maubibb and C. S.Rbinbarot. 
The Frozen Deep. Illustrated by 

G. Du Maubibr and J. Mahonby. 
The Law and the Lady. Illustrated 

by S, L- FiLDBS and Sydney Hall. 
The Two Deetlnlee. 
The Haunted Hotel. Ulostrated by 

Abtrub Hopeins. 
The Fallen Leavee. 
Jesebere Daughter. 
The Blaok Robe. 
Heart and Science: A Story ot the 

Present Time. 
"I Say No." 
The Evil Qenlue. 
Little Novels. 

The Legacy of Cain. Three Vols., 
crown 8vo. 

Collins (G. Aliston).— The Ban 

Slnleter: A Story. By C. Allston 
Collins, Post 8vo, illustrated b d8.,28. 

Colman's Humorous Works: 

" Broad Grins/' " My Nightgown and 
Slippers," and other Humorous Works, 
Prose and Poetical, of Gborgb Col- 
uan. With Life by G. B. Bucbstone, 
and Frontispiece by Hogarth. Crown 
8to cloth extra, gilt, 78. 6d. 

Colquhoun Every Inch a Sol- 
dier : A NoveL By M. J. Colquhoun. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. 

Convalescent Cookery : A 

Family Handbook. By Cathbbinb 
Ryan, Crown 8vo, l8. ; cloth. Is. 6d. 



Conway (Moncure D.), Works 

by: 
DemonolOtfy and Devtl-Lora. Two 

Vols., royal Sto, with 65 Illuats., tts. 
A Neoklaoe of Storlee. Illustrated 

^7 W. l^ Hbnnbssy, Square 8vot 

cloth extra, 6i. 
Pine and Palm : A NoveL Cheaper 

Edition. Poet 8yo, illustrated boards, 

«8. IShoHly, 

Cook (Dutton), Novels by : 

Leo. Poet 8vo, illeshrated boards, 9b, 

Paul FosteKe Daughter. Crown 8vo, 

cloth extra, U. M. ; post Svo, illus- 

trated boards, 2b. 

Copyright. —A Handbook of 

Englleh and Foreign Copyright In 
Literary and Dramatio Worke. By 
SiDNBY Tbbrolp. Post 8vo, cl., 28. Cd. 

Cornwall. — PopularRomanoes 

of the Weet of England; or, The 
Drolls, Traditions, and Superstitions 
of Old Cornwall. Collected and Edited 
by Robbbt Hunt, F.R.S. New and 
Revised Edition, with Additions, and 
Two Steel-plate Illustrations by 
Gbobqb Cbuixshank. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

craddock — The Prophet of 
the Groat Smoky Mountains. By 
Chablbs Bobbrt Craddock. Post 
8 vo^ i llust. bds., 28. cloth limp, 28. 6d. 

Crulkshank (George) : 
The Comlo Almanack. Comi^ete in 
Two Sbrzbs : The Fibst from 1835 
to 1843 1 the Sbcohd from 1844 to 
Z853. A Gathering of the Bbst 
Humour of Thackbbay, Hood, May- 
HBw, Albbbt Smith, A?Bbckbtt, 
Robert Brouqh, &c. With 2,000 
Woodcuts and Sted Engravings by 
Cruibshanb, Hinb. Landells, &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, two very thick 
volumes, 78. 6d. each. 
The LIfB of George Cru Ikehank. By 
Blanchard Tbrrold, Author ot 
"The Life of Napoleon IH.," &c. 
With 84 Illustrations. New and 
Cheaper Edition, enlarged, with Ad- 
ditional Plates, and a very carefully 
compiled Bibliography. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Cumming(C. F. Gordon), Works 

by: 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra. 88. 6d. each. 

In the Hebrldee. With Autotype Fac- 
simile and numerous full-page Illusts. 

In the HImalayae and on the Indian 
Plalne. With numerous Illusts. 

Via Cornwall to Egypt. With a 
Photogravure Frontispiece. Demy 
8vo, doth extra, 78. ^d. 
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CuBsans— Handbook ef Her. 

■Idryi witb laslniclLons for Tracing 
Pedigieei uiii Decipbeiing Ancient 



aad Colouied FJales, Ccoim 8 
<l«tfi Bjtra , It. M, 

Cyplsa.— Hearts of Gold: 

Novel. ByWiLLUMCvpLEs. Cro 



Daniel Merrle England In 

nTlma. ByGionamDAKiBi. 

■ ■ t. Host. C»u«- 

'■ «.li.B(l. 



Oerwant (Leith), Novels by: 

Ciown Btd, dolh aitca. Si. 6(L eacb: post 

8vD, illnilrated boards, 2t. each. 
Our Lady or Tsan. 1 CliMo'm Lov«M. 

I Dickens (Chaftes), Novels by : 

I Post Svo, illustrated boards, U. eacll. 
I Sketohe* by Boz. j NIcholuNlcklsby 
' Piokwic)! Papspa. | Olivap Twlat 

Ttia Speecha* of Ctiaplaa DIakena, 
i84i-iS?D. With a New Bibliography, 
— ■--■■ - - ■■, eular^ad- Edited and 



With IllustnUmg ^ 



—The Evangelist; or, 

illation. By Althohbe 
■1 bj'_C, H*« 

Ctowd 8to, 



" 0. clotb eitia 



Davenant Hinta for Parents 

on tha Choice of a Prafeaalon of 
Trmie IOp tholp Sona. By Fiahcis 
D*vgK*KT, M.A. Post 8»0, ll. ; elolb 



Davlee (Dr. N. E.), Works by: 

Crown Svo, Is. eacb ; clolb limp, 

U.M.eacb. 

OnaThouaand Medical Maxima. 

Nuraspy KInta: A Motber-i Gnida. 



Daylight Land: Tbe Adven- 

tnies, Hamorous and Otherwise, of 
JudBEjoHK Dob, Tourisii Cephas Pkf- 
PIRILL, CapiiaUst; Colonel Gorri, 

P.airie and MoiioUio. By W. H. 
MuRVAY. Wiib itoIllusts-incoloDra. 
Small 4 to, French co ver. lU. M. 

De Malstre. — A Journey Round 

My Boom, ByXiTii: 
Translated by Hehiv 
eTO,clolblimp, a. M. 

De Mllle.~A Castle in Spain: 

A NoveL By jAuaa Da Millc With 
■ FrontlBpioce. Crown Bvo, cloth 
extra, li. U. ; post Slo, illoit. bd*., U. 



Prefaced by Ricua 
HBRD. Cr. Svo, clot 

Library, Post Svo, cloih limp, IL U. 
About England wltn DIckena By 

eitra. Tl. U. 

Dictionaries: 

A □lotlonwY of Miracles: ImlUHvB, 

Realistic, and Dogmatic By the 
Rev, E. C. BsEwii, LL.D. CrowD 
Svo. cloth eitia, Ti. SO.: h£.'bonad, Si. 
Tha Readap'a Handbook of Allu- 



ona. Refen 
storlea. Bj lb 

Datea. Bt. 
"The Readi 



Plata, and 






2.B«awt 



>einc 1 
idePs 



na: Being 
the Flays, 
'laybouse* 



Timei. By W. Davskpqrt Anj 
A thick volume, crown Gvcl t 
boDod, lb. Sd. Unpriptrat 

FamlllBF Short Saylnga of Or 



Men. Witb 

Nol««, By Sa 
"-■ Editii 



SI 

eDlargeo. i,r.i 

The Slang Dlctli 



Word a, Facta, ai 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



Diderot. — The Paradox of Act- 
ing Translated, with Annotations, 
from Diderot's "Le Paradoze sur le 
Com6dien, " by Walter Hbrries 
Pollock. With a Preface by Henry 
Irving. Cr. 8vo, in parchment, 48. 6d. 

Dobson (W. T.), Works by : 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2i. 6d. each. 

Literary Frivolities, Fancies, Folilea, 
and Frolice. 

Poetical Ingenuities and Ecoentrl- 
oltles. 

Donovan (Dick), Detective 

Stories by : 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each ; 
cloth limp, 28. 6d. each. 

The Man-hunter: Stories from the 
Note-book of a Detective. 

Caught at Last ! 

Doran. — iVIemories of our 

Great Towns ; with Anecdotic Glean- 
ings concerning their Worthies and 
their Oddities. By Dr. John Doran, 
F.S.A. With 38 Illusts. New and 
Cheaper Edit. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 78. 6d. 

Drama, A Dictionary of ttie. 

Being a comprehensive Guide to the 
Plays, Playwrights, Players, and Play- 
houses of^ the United Kingdom and 
America, from the Earliest to the Fte- 
sent Times. By W. Davenport 
Adams. (Uniform with Brewer's 
"Reader's Handbook.") Crown 8vo, 
half-bound, 128. 6d. [In preparation. 

Dramatists, Ttie Old. Cr. 8vo, 

cl. ex., Vignette Portraits, to. per Vol. 

Ben Jonson's Works. With Notes 

Critical and Ez];>lanatory, and a Bio- 

faphical Memoir by Wm. Gifford. 
dit. by Col. Cunningham. 3 Vols. 

Chapman's Works. Complete in 
Three Vols. Vol. I. contains the 
Plays complete, including doubtful 
ones; Vo<. II., Poems and Minor 
Translattans, with IntroductoryEssay 
byA.C.SnriNBURNB; Vol.III.,Trans- 
lations of the Iliad and Odyssey. 

Marlowe's Works. Including his 
Translations. Edited, with Notes 
and Introduction, by Col. Cunning- 
ham. One Vol. 

Masslnger's Plays. From the Text of 
William Gifford. Edited by Col. 
Cunningham. One Vol. 



Dyer. — Tiie Foil<.Lore of 

Plants. By Rev. T. F. Thiselton 
Dye9., M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 
68. 



Early Englisti Poets. Edited, 

with Introductions and Annotations, 

by Rev. A. B. Grosart, D.D. Crown 

8vo, cloth boards, 6b. per Volume. 
Fletcher's (Giles, B.D.; Complets 

Poems. One Vol. 
Oavles' (Sir John) Complets 

Poetical Works. Two Vols. 
Herrlok's (Robert) Complets Col> 

isoted Poems. Three Vols. 
Sidney's (Sir Philip) Complets 

Poetical Works. Three Vols. 

Edgcumbe. — Zephyrus : A 

Holiday In Brazil and on the River 
Plate. Bv E. R. Pearcb Edgcumbe. 
With 41 Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 68. 

Edwarde8(Mr8. A.), Novels by: 

A Point of Honour. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 28. 

Archie Lovsll. Crown 8vo. cloth extrai 
88. 6d. ; post 8vo, illust. bds., 28. 

Eggieston.^Roxy: ANovel. By 

Edward Eqoleston. Post 8vo, illust. 
boards, 28. 

Emanuei.— On Diamonds and 

Precious stones: theu: Historv, Value, 
and Properties ; with Simple Tests for 
ascertaining their Realitv. By Harry 
Emanuel, F.R.G.S. With numerous 
Illustrations, tinted and plain. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 68. 

Ewaid (Aiex. Charies, F.S.A.), 

Works by: 

The ^Ife and Times of Prince 
Charles Stuart, Count of Albany, 
commonly called the Young Pre- 
tender. From the State Papers and 
other Sources. New and Cheaper 
Edition, with a Portrait, crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7b. 6d. 

stories from the State Papers. 
With an Autotype Facsimile. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 68. 

Studies Re-studled: Historical 
Sl^etches from Original Sources. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 128. 

Engiishman'8 House, The: A 

Practical Guide to all interested in 
Selecting or Building a House ; with 
fiill Estimates of Cost, Quantities, &c. 
By C. T. Richardson. Fourth Edition, 
with Coloured Frontispiece and nearly 
600 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 78. 6d. 

Eyes, Our: How to Preserve 

Them from Infancy to Old Age. By 
John Brownino,F.R.A.S.,&c. Seventh 
Edition (Twelfth Thousand). With 
70 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, Is 
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Familiar Short Sayings of 

Great Men. By Samubz, Arthur 
Bent, A.M. Fifth Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 7s. 6d. 

Faraday (Michael), Works by : 

Post 8vo, cloth extra, 48. 6d. each. 
The Chemical History of a Candle: 

Lectures delivered before a Juvenile 

Audience at the Rqval Institution. 

Edited by William Crookbs, F.C.S. 

With numerous Illustrations. 
On the Various Forces of Nature, 

and their Relations to each other : 

Lectures delivered before a Juvenile 

Audience at the Royal Institution. 

Edited by William Crookes, F.CS. 

With numerous Illustrations. 

Farrer (James Anson), Works 

by: 
Military Manners and Customs. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 
War: Three Essays, Reprinted from 
"Military Manners." Crown 8vo, 
Is. ; cloth, Ig. 6d. 

Fin-Bee — The Cupboard 

Papers : Observations on the Art of 
Living and Dining. By Fin-Bbc. Post 
8vo , cloth lim p, 2s. 6d. 

F i reworks, T he Complete Art 

of Making; or. The Pyrotechnist's 
Treasury. By Thomas Kentish. With 
267 Illustrations. A New Edition, Re- 
vised throughout and greatly Enlarged. 
Cr own 8vo. cloth extra. 5s. 

Fitzgerald (Percy), Works by : 

The World Behind the Scenes. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. 

Little Essays: Passages from the 
Letters of Charles Lamb. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

A Day's Tour: A Journey through 
France and Belgium. With Sketches 
in facsimile of the Original Draw- 
ings. Crown 4to picture cover, Is. 

Fatal Zero: A Homburg Diary. Cr. 
8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 6d. ; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 28. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
Bella Donna. | Never Forgotten. 
The Second Mrs. Tlllotson. 
Seventy-five Brooke Street 
Polly. I The Lady of Brantome. 

Fletcher's (Giles, B.D.) Com- 

plete Poems: Christ's Victorie in 
Heaven, Christ's Victorie on Earth, 
Christ's Triumph over Death, and 
Minor Poems, With Memorial-Intro- 
duction and Notes by the Rev. A. B. 
Gro sart, D.D. Cr. 8vo; cloth bds., 68. 

Fonbianque — Filthy Lucre : A 

Novel. By Albany db Fonblanqub. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 



Francillon (R. E.), Novels by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 88. 6d. each ; 

post 8vo, illust boards, 28. each. 
One by One. I A Real Queen. 

Queen Cophetua. | 

Olympla. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 28. 
Esther's Glove. Fcap. 8vo, Is. 
King or Knave: A Novel. Cheaper 

Edition. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. 
Romances of t he Law. Frontispiece 

by D. H. Friston. Cr.8vo, cl. ex., 6b. 



Frederic. — Seth's Brother's 

wife : A Novel. By Harold Frederic. 
Post 8vo, illust. bds., 28. 

French Literature, History of. 
By Henry Van Laun. Complete in 
3 Vols., demy 8vo. cl. bds., 78. 6d. each. 

Frenzeny.— Fifty Years on the 

Trail : The Adventures of John Y. 
Nelson, Scout, Guide.and Interpreter, 
in the Wild West. By Harrington 
O'Reilly. With over 100 Illustrations 
by Paul Frenzeny. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 38. 6d. jPreparmg, 

Frere.— Pandurang Hari ; or. 

Memoirs of a Hindoo. With a Preface 
by Sir H. Bartlb Frere, G.C.S.I., &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d.; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 28. 

Friswell — Oneof Two: ANovel. 

By Hain Friswell. Post 8vo, illus- 
trat ed boards, 28. 

Frost (Thomas), Works by : 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each. 
Circus Life and Circus Celebrities. 
The Lives of the CohJurers. 
Old Showmen and Old London Fairs. 

Fry's (Herbert) Royal Guide 
to the London Charities. 1888-9. 
Showing their Name, Date of Founda- 
tion, Objects, Income, OflScials, &c. 
Edited by John Lane. Published An- 
nually. Crown 8vo, cloth, Is. 6d. 

Gardening Books: 

Post 8vo, Is. each ; cl. limp, Is. 6d. each. 

A Year's Work In Garden and Green- 
house : Practical Advice to Amateur 
Gardeners as to the Management of 
the Flower,Fruit, and Frame Garden. 
By George Glenn y. 

Our Kitchen Garden : The Plants we 
Grow, and How we Cook Them. 
By ToM Jerrold. 

Household Horticulture: A Gossip 
about Flowers. By Tom and Jane 
Jerrold. Illustrated. 

The Garden that Paid ths Rent. 
By Tom Jerrold. 

My Garden Wild, and What I Grew 
there. By F.G. Heath. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, to. ; gilt edges, 6s. 
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Qappett.—The Capel QIpIs: A 

Novel. By Edward Garrbtt. Cr.Svo, 
c1. ex., 8g. 6d. ; post 8vo, illus t. bds., 28. 

Gentleman's Magazine (The) 

fop 1889.^18. Monthljr.— In addition 
to the Articles upon subjects in Litera- 
ture, Science, and Art, for which this 
Mai^zine has so hiui a reputation, 
"SoleiKM Notes," by W. Mattibu 
WiLLiAMs,F.R. A.S.,and Table Talk," 
by SVLTAKUS Urban, appear monthly. 

*,* Bound Volumes for recent years are 
kept in stock, cloth extra, price 88. 6d. 
each ; Cases for binding, 28. each. 

Gentleman's Annual (The). 

Published Annually in November. In 
illuminated cover. De m ySv o, l8. 

German Popular Stories. Col- 
lected by the Brothers Grimm, and 
Translated by Edgar Taylor. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by John Ruskin. 
With 22 Illustrations on Steel by 
Gborgb Cruikshank. Square 8vo, 
cloth extra , fl8. 6d. ; gilt ed ges. 7 8- 6d. 

Gibbon (Charles), Novels by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 6d. each 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 



Robin Gray. 
What will the 

World SayP 
Queen of the 

Meadow. 
The Flower of the 

Foreet. 



In Honour Bound. 
Braes of Yarrow. 
A Heart's Prob- 
lem. 
The QoldenShaft 
Of High Degree. 
Loving a Dream. 



Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
For Lack of Gold. 
For the King. | InPaaturesGreen. 
In Love and War. 
By Mead and Stream. 
Fanoy Free. | A Hard Knot. 
Heart's Delight. 

Blood-Money, and other Stories. Two 
Vols., cr. 8vo, cloth, 12s. j Shortly. 

Gilbert (William), NovelsliyT 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
Or. Austin's Quests. 
The Wizard of the Mountain. 
James Duke, Costermonger. 

Gilbert (W. 8.), Original Plays 

by: In Two Series, each complete in 
itself, price 28. 6d. each. 

The First Series contains — The 
Wicked World— Pygmalion and Ga- 
latea— Charity — The Princess — The 
Palace of Truth— Trial by Jurv. 

The Sbcomd Series contains — Bro- 
ken Hearts— Engaged— Sweethearts — 
Gretchen— Dan'lDruce— Tom Cobb— 
H.M.S. Pinafore— The Sorcerer— The 
Pirates of Penzance. 



Gilbert (W. S.), continued— 
Eight Original Comic Operas. Writ- 
ten by W. S. Gilbert. Containing : 
The Sorcerer— H.M.S. "Pinafore" 
—The Pirates of Penzance— lolanthe 
— Patience — Princess Ida — The 
Mikado— Trial by Jury. Demy 8vo, 
cloth limp, 28. 6a. 



Gtenny.— A Year's Work in 

Garden and Greenhouse: Practical 
Advice to Amateur Gardeners as to 
the Management of the Flower, Fruit, 
and Frame Garden. By George 
Glbmny. Post 8vo, Is.; cloth. Is. 6d. 

Godwin.— Lives of the Necro- 
mancers. By William Godwin. 
Post 8vo, limp, 2s. 

Golden Library, The: 

Square z6mo (Tauchnitz size), cloth 
limp, 2b. per Volume. 

Bayard Taylor's Diversions of the 
Echo Club. 

Bennett's (Dr. W. C.> Ballad History 
of England. 

Bennett's (Dr.) Songs for Sailors. 

Godwin's (William) Lives of the 
Necromancers. 

Holmes's Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table. Introduction by Sala. 

Holmes's Professor at the Break 
fast Table. 

Hood'e Whims and Oddities. Com- 
plete. All the original Illustrations. 

Jesse's (Edward) Scenes and Oo- 
oupatlone of a Country Life. 

Leigh Hunt's Essays : A Tale for a 
Cnimney Comer, and other Pieces. 
With Portrait, and Introduction by 
Edmund Ollibr. 

Mallory'e (Sir Thomas) Mort 
d'Arthur: The Stories of King 
Arthur and of the Knights of the 
Round Table. Edited by B. Mont- 
GoifERiE Ranking. 
Square x6mo, 2s. per Volume. 

Pascal's Provincial Letters. A New 
Translation, with Historical Intro- 
ductionand Notes,byT.M'CRiE,D.D, 

Pope's Poetical Works. Complete. 

Rochefoucauld's Maxims and Moral 
Reflections. With Notes, and In- 
troductory Essay by Sainte-Beuve. 

Golden Treasury of Thought, 

The : An ENcvcLOPiEDiA of Quota- 
tions from Writers of all Times and 
Countries. Selected and Edited by 
Theodore Taylor. Crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt and gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 

Graham. — The Professor's 

Wlfls : A Story. By Leonard Graham. 
Fcap. 8vo, picture cover. Is. 
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Greeks and Romans, The Life 

of the, Described from Antique Monu- 
ments. By Ernst Guhl and W. 
KoNBR. Translated from the Third 
German Edition, and Edited by Dr. 
F. HuEFFER. 545 Illusts. New and 
Cheaper Edition, large crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7a. 6d. 

Gpeenaway (Kate) and Bret 

H arte.— The Queen of the Pirate 
Isle. By Bret Harte. With 25 
original Drawings by Kate Green- 
away, Reproduced in Colours by E. 
Evans. Sm. 4to, bds., 58. 

Greenwood (Jame8),Work8 by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d, each. 
The Wilde of London. 
Low-Life Deeps: An Account of the 
Strange Fish to be Found There. 

Dick Temple: A Novel. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards. 28. 

Gr6vllle (Henri).— Nikanor: A 

Novel. From the French of Henri 
Greville, Author of "Dosia," &c. 
With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 68. {Shortly. 

Habberton (John), Author of 

" Helen's Babies," Novels by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each ; 

cloth limp, 28. 6d. each. 
Brueton'8 Bayou. 
Country Luck. 

Hair (The): Its Treatment in 
Health, Weakness, and Disease. 
Translated from the German of Dr. J. 
PiNcus. Crown 8vo, Is.; cloth, 18. 6a. 

Hake (Dr. Thomas Gordon), 

Poeme by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. each. 
New Symbols. 
Legende of the Morrow. 
The Serpent Play. 

Maiden Ecetaey. Small 4to, cloth 
extra, 88. 

Hall.— Sketches of Irish Cha- 
racter. By Mrs. S. C. Hall. With 
numerous Illustrations on Steel and 
Wood by Maclise, Gilbert, Harvey, 
and G. Cruikshank. Medium 8to, 
cloth extra, gilt, 78. 6d . 

Halllday. — Every-day Papers. 

By Andrew Halliday. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 28. 

Handwriting, The Philosophy 

of. With over 100 Facsimiles and Ex- 
planatory Text. By Don Felix db 
Salamanca. Post 8vo, cl. limp, 2s. 6d. 



Hanky-Panky: A Collection of 

Very EasyTricks,Very Difficult Tricks, 
White Magic, Sleight of Hand, &c. 
Edited by W. H. Crembr. With 300 
Illusts. Crown 8vo, cloth extra,48. 6d. 

Hardy (Lady Duffus). — Paul 

Wynter'e Sacrifice : A Story. By Lady 
DuFFus Hardy. Post8vo, illust ds.,28. 

Hardy (Thomas).— Under the 

Greenwood Tree. By Thomas Hardy, 
Author of "Far from the Madding 
Crowd." With numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. ; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 28. 

Harwood. — The Tenth Earl. 

By J. Berwick Harwood. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

Haweis (Mrs. H. R.), Works by: 

The Art of Drese. With numerous 
Illustrations. Small 8vo, illustrated 
cover, l8. ; cloth limp, l8. 6d. 

The Art of Beauty. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 
Coloured Frontispiece and Illu8t8.68. 

The Art of Decoration. Square 8vo, 
handsomely bound and profusely 
Illustrated, 10s. 6d. 

Chaucer for Children; A Golden 
Key. With Eight Coloured Pictures 
and numerous Woodcuts. New 
Edition, small 4to, cloth extra, 6i. 

Chaucer for Schoole. Demy 8v0j 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Haweis (Rev. H. R.).— American 

l-lumorlet8! Washington Irving, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Tames 
Russell Lowell, Artbmus Ward, 
Marb Twain, and Bret Hartb. By 
Rev. H. R. Haweis, M.A. Cr. 8vo, 68. 

Hawthorne (Julian), Novels by. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each 
post Svo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 



Garth. 

Ellice Quentin. 

Fortune'a Fool. 



Sebastian Strome. 

Dust. 

Beatrix Randolph. 



David Poindexter's Disappearance. 

Post Svo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
MissCadogna. | Love — or a Name. 
Prince Saroni's Wife. 

Mrs. Gainsborough's Diamonds. 

Fcap. Svo, illustrated cover, Is. 
A Dream and a Forgetting. By 

Julian Hawthorne. Cr. Svo, pic« 

ture cover, l8. ; cloth, l8. 6d. 
The Spectre of the Camera. Crown 

Svo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. 
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H ay 8.~ Women of the Day : A 

Biographical Dictionary of Notable 
Contemporaries. By Frances Hays. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Heath (F. G.). — My Garden 

wild, and What I Grew There. By 
Francis Gborgb Hbath, Author of 
" The Fern World," &c. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 68. ; cl. gilt, gilt edges, 68. 

Helps (Sir Arthur), Works by : 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. each. 
Animals and their Masters. 
Social Pressure. 



Ivan de BIron : A Novel. Crown Svo, 
cloth extra. Si. SA.; post Svo, illas- 
trated boards, 28. 

Henderson.— Agatha Page : A 

Novel. By Isaac Henderson. With 
a Photograph Frontispiece from a 
Picture by F. Moscheles. a Vols., 
crown Svo. 

Herman. — One Traveller Re- 
turns : A Romance. By Henry Her- 
man and D. Christie Murray. Crown 
Svo, cloth extra, 6b. 

Herrick's (Robert) Hesperides, 

Noble Numbers, and Complete Col- 
lected Poems. With Memorial-Intro- 
duction and Notes by the Rev. A. B. 
Grosart, D.D., Steel Portrait, Index 
of First Lines, and Glossarial Index, 
&c. Three Vols., crown Svo, cloth, 188. 

Hesse - Wartegg (Chevalier 

Ernst von), Worke by : 
Tunis: The Land and the People. 
With 22 Illusts. Cr. Svo, cl. ex., 38. 6d. 

The New South-West: Travelling 
Sketches from Kansas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and Northern Mexico. 
With 100 fine Illustrations and Three 
Maps. Demy Svo, cloth extra, 
148. [/» preparation. 

Hind ley (Charles), Works by : 

Tavern Anecdotes and Sayings : In- 
cluding the Origin of Signs, and 
Reminiscences connected with 
Taverns. Coffee Houses, Clubs, &c. 
Witn Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth 
extra, 38. 6d. 

Tha Life and Adventures of a Cheap 
Jack. By One of the Fraternity. 
Edited bv Charles Hindlsy. Crown 
Svo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

Hoey. — The Lover's Creed. 

By Mrs. Cashbl Hoey. Post Svo, illus- 
trated boards 2s. 



Holmes (O.Wendell), Works by : 

The Autocrat of the Breakfaat- 
Table. Illustrated by J. Gordon 
Thomson. Post Svo, cloth limp, 
28. 6d.— Another Edition in smaller 
tvpe, with an Introduction by G. A. 
Sala. Post Svo, cloth limp, ». 

The Professor at the Breakfast- 
Table ; with the Story of Iris. Post 
Svo, cloth limp, 28. 

Holmes. — The Science of 

Voice Production and Voice Preeer- 
vation: A Popular Manuai tor the 
Use of Speakers and Singers. By 
Gordon Holmes, M.D. With Illus- 
trations. Crown S vo, l8. ; doth, l8. 6d. 

Hood (Thomas) ; 

Hood's Choice Works, in Prose and 
Verse. Including the Cream of the 
Comic Annuals. With Life of the 
Author, Portrait, and 300 Illustra- 
tions. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Hood's Whims and Oddities. Com- 
plete. With all the original Illus- 
trations. Post Svo, cloth limp, 28. 

Hood (Tom), Works by: 

From Nowhere to the North Pole: 

A Noah's Arkasological Narrative. 
With 25 Illustrations by W. Brun- 
TON and £. C. Barnes. Square 
crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 6b. 
A Golden Heart : A Novel. Post Svo, 
illu strated boards. 2s. 

H dok's (Theodore) Choice Hu- 

morous Works, including his Ludi- 
crous Adventures, Bons Mots, Puns and 
Hoaxes. With a New Life of the 
Authcnr, Portraits, Facsimiles, and 
Illusts. C r. Svo. cl. extra, gilt, 7s . 6d. 

Hooper. — The House of Raby : 

A Novel. By Mrs. George Hooper. 
Post Svo , illustrated boards, 28. 

Horse (The) and hIsRiderT An 

Anecdotic Medley. By " Thormanby." 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Hopkins—" Twixt Love and 

Duty : " A Novel. By Tighe Hopkins. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, 88. ; post Svo, 
illustrated bo ards, 28. 

Home.— Orion : An Epic Poem, 
in Three Books. By Richard Hen- 
GIST Horns. With Photographic 
Portrait from a Medallion by Sum- 
mers. Tenth Edition, crown Svo, 
cloth extra, 78. 

Hunt (Mrs. Alfred), Novels by: 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. eacdi ; 
post Svo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 

Thorn Icroft's Model. 

The Leaden Casket. 

Self Condemned. 

That other Person 
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Hunt.— Essays by Leigh Hunt. 

A Tale for a Chimney Corner, and 
other Pieces. With Portrait and In- 
troduction by Edmund Ollier. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 28. 

Hydrophobia: an Account of M. 
Pasteur's System. Containing a 
Translation of all his Communications 
on the Subject, the Technique of his 
Method, and the latest Statistical 
Results. By Renaud Suzor, M.B.i 
CM. Edin., and M.D. Paris, Commis- 
sioned by the Government of the 
Colony of Mauritius to study M. 
Pasteur's new Treatment in Paris. 
With 7 Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Indoor Paupers. By One of 

Them. Crown 8vo, Is. ; cloth, Ig. 6d. 

in ge low.— Fated to be Free : A 

Novel. By Jean Ingelow. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 28. 

Irish Wit and Humour, Songs 

of. Collected and Edited by A. Per- 
CEVAL Graves. Post 8vo. cloth limp, 
28. 6d. 

dames. — A Romance of the 

Queen's Hou nds. By Charles James. 
Post 8vo, picture cover, Is. ; cl., l8. 6d. 

Janvier.— Practical Keramics 

for Students. By Catherine A, 
Janvier. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 68. 

Jay (Harriett), Novels by: 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
The Dark Colleen. 
The Queen of Connaught. 

Je^eries (Richard), Works by: 
Nature near London. Crown 8vo, 

cl. ex., 68. ; post 8vo, cl. limp, 28. 6d. 
The Life of the Fields. Post 8vo, 

cloth limp, 28. 6d. 
The Open Air. Crown Svo, cloth 

extra, 6i. ; post Svo, cl. limp, 28. 6d. 

The Eulogy of Richard JefTeries. 
By Walter Besant. With a Photo- 
graph Portrait. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex.. 68. 

Jennings (H. J.), Worl<s by: 

Curiosities of Criticism. Post Svo, 
cloth limp, 28. 6d. 

Lord Tennyson: A Biographical 
Sketch, with a Photograph-Por- 
trait. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 68. 

Jerrold (Tom), Works by : 

Post Svo, l8. each ; cloth, l8. 6d. each. 
The Garden that Paid the Rent, 
l-lousehold Horticulture: A Gossip 

about Flowers. Illustrated. 
Our Kitchen Garden: The Plants 

we Grow, and How we Cook Them. 



Jesse — Scenes and Occupa- 
tions of a Country Life. By Edward 
J esse. Post Svo, cloth limp, 28. 

Jeux d'Esprit. Collected and 
Edited by Henry S. Leigh. Post Svo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

" John Herring," Novels by 
the Author of: 
Red Spider. Crown Svo, cloth exira, 
38. 6d. ; post Svo, illust. boards, 28. 
Eve. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 38. 6d . 

Jones (Vym., F.S.A.), Worlds by^ 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. each. 

Finger-Ring Lore: Historical, Le- 
gendary, and Anecdotal. With over 
Two Hundred Illustrations. 

Credulities, Past and Present; in- 
cluding the Sea and Seamen, Miners, 
TalismanSjWord and Letter Divina- 
tion, Exorcising and Blessing of 
Animals, Birds, Eggs, Luck, &c. 
With an Etched Frontispiece. 

Crowns and Coronations : A History 
of Regalia in all Times and Coun- 
t ries. One Hundred Illustrations. 

Jonson's (Ben) Worl<s. With 

Notes Critical and Explanatory, and 
a Biographical Memoir bv William 
GiFFORD. Edited by Colonel Cun- 
NiNGHAM. Three Vols., crown Svo, 
cloth extra, 188. ; or separately, 68. each, 

Josepiius,TiieCompleteWorks 

of. Translated by Whiston. Con- 
taining both " The Antiquities of the 
Jews " and " The Wars of the Jews." 
Two Vols., Svo, with 53 Illustrations 
and Maps, cloth extra, gilt, 148. 

Kempt.— Pencii and Palette: 

Chapters on Art and Artists. ByRoBRRT 
Kempt. Post Svo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. 

Kersliaw. — Colonial Facts and 

Fictions: Humorous Sketches. By 
Mark Kershaw. Post Svo, illustrated 
boards, 28. ; cloth, 28. 6d. 

king (R. Aslie), Novels by: 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 38. 6d.eaQh; 
post Svo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
A Drawn Game. 
"The Wearing of the Green" 

Kingsiey (Henry), Novels by: 

Oakshott Castle. Post Svo, illus- 
trated boards, 28. 

N u m ber Seventeen. Crown Svo, cloth 
extra, 8s. 6d. 

Knight.— The Patient's Vade 

Mecum: How to get most Benefit 
from Medical Advice. By William 
Knight, M.R.C.S., and Edward 
Knight, L.R.C.P. Crown Svo, Is. 
cloth, Is. 6d. 
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Lamb (Charles): 

Lamb's Complete WoHcs, in Prose 
and Verse, reprinted from the On- 
ginai Editions, with many Pieces 
hitherto anpnbfisbed. Edited, with 
Notes and Introduction, by R. H. 
Shxphbrd. With Two Portraits and 
Facsimile of Page of the " Essay on 
Roast Pig.** Cr.STO.cl. extra, ?■. 6d. 

The Essays of Ella. Both Series 
complete. Post 8vo, laid paper, 
handsomely half-bound, 2s. 

Poetry foi* Children, and Prlnos 
Dorus. By Charlbs Lamb. Care- 
fully reprinted from unique copies. 
Small 8vo, cloth extra, fie. 

Little Essays : Sketches and Charac- 
ters by Charlbs Lamb. Selected 
from his Letters bv Pbrcy Fitz- 
QBRALD. Post 8vo, cloth limp, ia. 6d. 

Lane'8 Arabian Nights.— The 

Thousand and One Nights: com- 
monly called, in England, "Thb 
Arabian Nights' Emtbrtain- 
MENTs/' A New Translati(xi from 
the Arabic with copious Notes, by 
Edward William Lane. Illustrated 
by many hundred Engraviogs on 
Wood, from Original Designs by 
Wm. Harvbt. a New Edition, from 
aCopy annotated by the Translator, 
edited by his Nephew, Edward 
Stamlby Poolb. With a Preface by 
Stanlby Lanb-Poolb. Three Vols., 
demy 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. each. 

Larwood (Jacob), Works by : 

The Story of the London Parks. 
With lUusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., Ss. 6d. 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2i. 6d. each. 
Forensic Anecdotes. 
Theatrical Anecdotes. 

Leigh (Henry 8.), Works by: 

Carols of Coolcayne. A New Edition, 
printed on fcap. Svo, hand-made 
paper, and bound in buckram, 58. 

Jeux d'Esprit. Collected and Edited 
by Henry S. Leigh. Post Svo, cloth 
limp, 28. 6d. 

Leys. — ^The Lindsays: A Ro- 
mance of Scottish Life. By John K. 
Leys. Cheaper Edition. Post Svo, 
illustrated boards, 28. 

Life in London ; or, The History 
of Jerry Hawthorn and Corinthian 
Tom. With the whole of Cruik- 
shank's Illustrations, in Colours, after 
the Originals. Cr. Svo, cl. extra, 7s. 6d. 

Linskill. — In Exchange for a 

Soul. By Mart Linskill, Author of 
••The Haven Under the Hill," Ac. 
Cheaper Edit. Post Svo, illust. bds. , 2s. 



Linton (E. Lynn), Works by: 

Post Svo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. each. 
Witch Stories. 

The True Story of Joshua Davidson* 
Ourselves: Essays on Women. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each ; post 
Svo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
Patricia Kemball. 
The Atonement of Learn Dundaa 
The World Well Lost. 
Under whioh Lord P 
"My Love I » | lone. 
Paston Carew, Millionaire and 
Miser. 

Post Svo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 

With a Silken Thread. 

The Rebel of the Family. 

Longfellow's Poetical Works. 

Carefully Reprinted from the Original 
Editions. With numerous fine Illustra- 
tions on Steel and Wood. Crown Svo, 
cloth extra, 78. 6 d. 

Long Life, Aids to: A Medical,. 
Dietetic, and General Guide in Health 
and Disease. By N. E. Davibs^ 
L.R.C.P. Cr. Svo, 28. ; cl. limp,2s.6d. 

Lucy.— Gideon Fleyce: A Novel. 

By Henry W. Lucy. Crown Svo> 
cl. ex., 38. 6d.; post Svo, illust. bds., 28. 

Lusiad (The) of Camoens.. 

Translated into English Spenserian 
Verse by Robert Ffrbnch Duff. 
Demy Svo, with Fourteen full-page 
Plates, cloth boards, 188 

Macalpine (AveryV Novels by : 

Teresa Itasca, and other Stories. 
Crown Svo, bound in canvas, 28. 6d. 

Broken Wings. With Illustrations b^ 
W. J. Hennbssy. Crown Svo, clotb 
extra, 68. 

McCarthy (Justin H., M.P.)^ 
Works by: 
An Outline of the Hletory of Ireland^. 

from the Earliest Times to the Pre- 
sent Day. Cr. Svo, l8. ; cloth, l8. 6d. 
Ireland since the Union: Sketches 

of Irish History from 1798 to 1886. 

Crown Svo, clotb extra, 6s. 
England under Gladstone, 1880-85. 

Second Edition, revised. Crowa 

Svo, cloth extra, 6b. 
Doom ! An Atlantic Episode. Crown 

Svo, Is. ,* cloth. Is. 6a. 
Our Sensation Novel. Edited by 

Justin H. McCarthy. Crown Svo^ 

18. ; cloth, 18. 6d. 
Dolly : A Sketch. Crown Svo, picture 

cover, l8. ; cloth, l8. 6d. 
Haflz in London. Choicely printed* 

Small Svo, gold cloth, 38. 6d. 
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.McCarthy (Justin, M.P.).WdPk& 

by : 

A History of Out* Own Timet, from 
the Accession oi Queen Victoria to 
the General Blectton of x88o. Four 
Vols, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 
each.—Also a Popuxjir Edition, in 
Four Vols. cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 68. each. 
—And a Jubilee Edition, with an 
Appendix of Events to the end oi 
1880, complete in Two Vols., square 
8vo, cloth extra, 78. Od. each. 

A Short HIetory of Our Own Timet. 
One Vol., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 

History of the Four Georges. Four 
Vols, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 128. ; 
each. [Vol. I. now ready. 

Crown 8v^ cloth extra, 38. 6d. each ; 
post 8v0, illastrated boards, Ss. each. 
Oear LAdy Disdain. 
The Waterdale Neighbour*. 
A Fair Saxon. 
Miss Misanthrope. 
Donna Quixote. 
The Comet of a Seaaoa 
Maid of Athens. 
Camioia: A Girl with a Fortune. 

Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 28. each. 

Liniey Roohford. 

My Enemy's Daughter. 

''The RlgTTt Honourable:" A Ro- 
mance of Society and Politics. By 
Justin McCarthy, M.P.» and Mrs. 
Campbsll-Prasd. New and Cheaper 
Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

MacCoM.— MP. Stranger's 

Sealed Paclcet: A New Story of 
Adventure. Bv Hugh MacColl. 
Crown 8vo, clotn extra, 68. [Shortly. 

^acDonald.—Works of Fancy 

and Imagination. By George Mac- 
DONALD, LL.D. Ten Volumes, in 
handsome cloth case, 2l8. — Vol. i. 
Within and Without. The Hidden 
Life.— Vol. 2. The Disciple. The 
OospEL Women. A Book of Sonnets, 
Organ Songs.— Vol. 3. Violin Songs. 
Songs of the Days and Nights. 
A Book of Dreams. Roadside Poems. 
Poems for Children. Vol. 4. Para> 
BLES. Ballads. Scotch Songs.— 
Vols. 5 and 6. Phantastes: A Faerie 
Romance.- Vol. 7. The Portent.— 
Vol. 8. The Light Princess. The 
Giant's Heart. Shadows.— Vol. 9. 
Cross Purposes. The Golden Key. 
The Carasoyn. Little Daylight.— 
Vol. 10. The Cruel Painter. The 
Wowo' RiwEN. The Castle. The 
Broken Swords. The Gray Wolf. 
Uncle Cornelius. 

The Volumes are also sold separately 
in Grolier-pattem clothf 28. 6d. each. 



Macdonell. — Quaker Cousins: 

A Novel. Bv Agnes Macdonell. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 88. M. ; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 28. 

1^* ■■ ■ ■» ^1 ^^-^■^■B II ■■■■■■■■ ■*■■■■■ M^ii^^— ^— ^ I 

Macgregor. — Pastimes and 

Playefe. Notes on Popular Games. 
By Robert Macqreqor. Post 8yo, 
cloth limp, 28. 6d. 

»— ■■■ ^- ■ — ■ ■■ ~ — — ' — .- — — ■ I ■— ■■ #■■■■-■■ ■■_■■■ 

Mackay. — Interludes and Un- 
dertones ; or. Music at Twilight By 
Charles Mackay, LL.D. Crown 8vo 
cloth extra, 08. 

Mactlse P($rtralt-Galler*y (The) 

of Illustrious Literary Characters; 
with Memoirs — Bioeraphical, Critical, 
Bibliographical, ana Anecdotal — Uliis- 
trative of the Literature of the former 
half of the Present Century. By 
William Bates, B.A. With 85 Por- 
traits printed on an India Tint< Crown 

8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 
. 1. 1 .1.1 ..... 

Maoquold (Mrs.), Works by: 

Square 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. each. 

In the Ardennes. With 50 fine Illus* 
trations by Thomas R. Macquoid. 

Pictures and Legends from Nor- 
mandy and Brittany. With numer- 
ous Illusts. by Thomas R. Macquoid 

Through Normandy. With go Illus- 
trations byT. R. Macquoid. 

Through Brittany. With numerous 
Illustrations by T. R. Macquoid. 

About Yorkshire. With 67 lUustra- 
tions by T. R. Macquoid. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
The Evil Eye, and other StorieSk 
Lost Rose. 

Magician's Own Book (The): 

Performances with Cups ana Balls, 
Eggs Hats. Handkerchiefs, &c. All 
from actual Experience. Edited by 
W. H. Crsmer. With 200 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 48. Od. 

Magic Lantern (The), and its 

Management: including full Prac- 
tical Directions for producing the 
Limelight, making Oxygen Gas, smd 

?reparmg Lantern Slides. By T. C. 
[epworth. With zo Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, l8. ; cloth, l8. 6d. 

Magna Charta. An exact Fac. 

simile of the Original in the British 
Museum, printed on fine plate paper, 
3 feet by 2 feet, with Arms and Seals 
emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 68. 
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Mallook (W. H.), Works by : 

The N«w Republic; or,Cahure, Faith 
and PhilMophr in an Ensdish Country 
House. Post 8vo, cloth limp,2i.6d.; 
Cheap Edition, illustrated boards, 9m, 

The New Paul end Virginia : or. Posi- 
tivism on an Island. Post evo, cloth 
limp, lL6d. 

Poeme. Small 4to, in parchment. Si. 

le Llfs worth Living P Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, Si. 

Mai lory '8 (81 p Thomas) Mort 

d'Arthur: The Sttnies of King Arthur 
and of the Knights of the Round Table. 
Edited bj B. Montgoiibrxx Ramxinq. 
Post 8vo. cloth limp, 2«. 

Man - Hunter (The) : Stories 
from the Note-book of a Detective. By 
Dick Donovan. Post Svo, illustrated 
boards, 8». ; cloth. 2a. 8d. 

Mark Twain, Works by: 

The Cholee Works of Mark Twain. 
Revised and Corrected throiighout by 
the Author. With Life, Portrait, and 
numerous Illust. Cr. Svo, d. ez,7l.6d. 

The Innooente Abroad ; or, The New 
Pilgrim's Progress : Being some Ac- 
count of the Steamship " Quaker 
City's" Pleasure Excursion to 
Europe and the Holy Land. With 
834 Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth 
extra, 7S. 6d. — Cheap Edition (under 
the title of" Mark Twain's Plbasurx 
Trip ").post Svo, illust. boards, 2l. 

Roughing It, and The Innocents at 
Home. With 200 Illustrations by F. 
A. Fraskr. Cr. Svo, cl. ex., 7s. od. 

The Gilded Age. By Mark Twain 
and Charles Dudlby Warnkr. 
With 2XS Illustrations by T. Coppin 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, 71. 6d. 

The Adventuree of Tom Sawyer 
With zzz Illustrations. Crown Svo, 
cloth extra. 7s. 6d.— Cheap Edition 
post Svo, illustrated boards, 2i. 

The Prince and the Pauper. With 
nearly too Illustrations. Crown Svo, 
cloth extra, 78. 6d. — Cheap Edition, 
post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

A Tramp Abroad. With 3x4 Illusts. 
Cr. Svo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d.— Cheap 
Edition, post Svo, illust. bds., Sk 

The stolen White Elephant, &o 
Cr.Svo,cl.ex, 68.;post Svo,illust.DS.,2f . 

LHte on the Mleeiselppl. With about 
300 Original Illustrations. Crown 
Svo, doth extra, 7s. 6d.— Cheap Edi- 
tion, post Svo, illustrated boards, 28. 

The Adventuree of Huckleberry 
Finn. With 174 Illustrations by 
E. W. KsMBLE. Crown Svo, cloth 
extra^ 78. 6d.— Cheap Edition, post 
Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

Mark Twain's Library of Humour. 
With numerous Illustrations. Crown 
Svo, cloth extra, 78. 61. 



Marlowe's Works. Including 

his Translations. Edited, with Notes 
and Introductions, by Col. Cun- 
NiNOBAif . Crown Svo, cloth extra, 08. 

Marryat(Florenoe), Novels by: 

Crown Svo. cloth extra. 88. 6d. each ; 
post Svo^ illustrated boards, 28. each* 
Open I Sesame I | Written In Fire. 

" Post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. each; 
A Harvest of Wild Oats. 
Fighting the Alr^ 

Masslnger's Plays. From the 

Text of William Gifford. Edited 
bv Col. Cunningham. Crown Svo« 
cloth extra, 6b. 

Masterman.— Half a Dozen 

Daughters: A Novel. By T. Mastbr- 
MAN. Post Svo, illustrated boards, 28. 

Matthews.— A Secret of the 

Sea, iuo. By Brandbr Matthsws. 
Post Svo, iUust. bds., 28. ; cloth, 28. 6d. 

Mayfair Library, The: 

Post Svo, cloth Ump, 28. 6d. per Volume. 
A Journey Round My Room. By 

Xavisr dk Maistrb. Translated 

by Hbnry Attwbll. 
Qulne and Quiddities. Selected by 

W. Davenport Adams. 
The Agony Column of '*The Tlmee,'* 

from iSoo to JS70. Edited, with an 

Introduction, by Alicb Clay. 
Melancholy Anatomleed: A Popular 

Abridgment of " Burton's Anatomy 

of Melancholy.'* 
The Speeches of Charles Dickens. 
Literary Frivolltlee, Fanclee, Follies^ 

and Frolics. By W. T. Dobson. 
Poetical Ingenuities and Eocentrlcl- 

tiee. Selected and Edited by W. T. 

DOBSON. 

The Cupboard Papers. By Fin-Bec 

Original Plays by W. S. Gilbert. 
First Series. Containing: The 
Wicked World — Pvgmalion and 
Galatea— Charity — The Princess — 
The Palace of Truth— Trial by Jury 

Original Plays by W. S Gilbert. 
Second Series. Containing : Brokea 
Hearts — Engaged — Sweethearts — 
Gretchen— Dan'l Druce— Tom Cobb 
— H.M.S. Pinafore — The Sorcerer 
— ^The Pirates of Penzance. 

Songe of Irish Wit and Humour 
Collected and Edited by A. Perceval 
Graves. 

Animals and their Masters. By Sir 
Arthur Helps. 

Social Pressure. By Sir A. Helps. 

Curloeitles of Criticism By Henry 
J. Jennings. 
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Mayfair Library, continued^ 

The Autocrat of the Breakfiut-Table 
By Olivkr Wendell Holmes. Il- 
lustrated by J. Gordon Thomson. 

Pencil and Palette. By R. Kempt. 

Little Eeeave : Sketches and Charac- 
ters. By Chas. Lamb. Selected from 
his Letters by Percy Fitzgerald. 

Fopeneic Anecdotee: or, Humour and 
Curiosities of the Law and Men of 
Law. By Jacob Larwood. 

Theatrical Anecdotes. By Jacob 
Larwood. [Leigh. 

Jeux d'Esprit. Edited by Henry S. 

True History of Joshua Davidson. 
By E. Lynn Linton. 

Witch Storlee. By E. Lynn Linton. 

Ourselves: Essays on Women. By 
£. Lynn Linton. [Macgrbgor. 

Pastimes and Players. By Robert 

The New Paul and Virginia. By 
W. H. Mallock. 

New Republic. By W. H. Mallock. 

Puck on Pegasus. By H.Cholmondb- 
ley-Pennbll. 

Pegasus Re-Saddled. By H. Chol- 
mondeley-Pbnnell. Illustrated by 
George Du Maurier. 

Muses of Mayfair Edited by H. 
Cholmondelby-Pennell. 

Thoreau : His Life and Aims. By 
H. A. Page. 

Punlana. By the Hon. Hugh Rowley. 

More Punlana. By Hon. H. Rowley. 

The Philosophy of Handwriting. By 
Don Felix de Salamanca. 

By Stream and Sea By William 
Senior. 

Leaves fk*oin a Naturalist's Note- 
Book. By Dr. Andrew Wilson. 

Mayhew. — London Chapacteps 

and the Humorous Side of London 
Life. By Henry Mayhew. Withnnme- 
rous lUusta. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 88. fld. 

Medicine, Family.~One Thou- 
sand Medical Maxims and Surgical 
Hints, for Infancy, Adult Life, Middle 
Age, and Old Age. By N. E. Davies, 
L.R. C.P. Lond. Cr. 8vo. Is. ; cl.. Is. fid. 

IVIenken.— infellcia: Poems by 

Adah Isaacs Menken. A New Edi- 
tion, with a Bio^phical Preface, nu- 
merous Illustrations by F. E. Lummis 
and F. O. C. Darley, and Facsimile 
of a Letter from Charles Dickens. 
Beautifully printed on small 4to ivory 
paper, with red border to each page, 
and handsomely bound. Price 78. fa. 

Mexican Mustang (On a), 

throueh Texas, from the Gulf to the Rio 
Granae. A New Book of American Hu- 
mour. By A. E. Sweet and J. Armoy. 
Knox, Editors of "Texas Sittings." 
With 265 Illusts. Cr. Svo, cl.eztra, 78.6d. 



Middlennass (Jean), Novels by: 

Post Svo, illustrated boards. 2s. each. 
Tou ch an d Go. | Mp.DopllHon. 

Millep. — Physiology for the 

Younf : or, The House of Life: Hu- 
man Physiology, with its application 
to the Preservation of Hesuth. For 
Classes and Popular Reading. With 
numerous Illusts. By Mrs. F. Fbnwick 
Miller. Small Svo, cloth limp. 28. 6d. 

Miiton (J. L.), Woplcs by: 

Sm. Svo, Is. each ; cloth ex., Is. 6d. each. 
The Hygiene of the Skin. A Concise 

Set of Rules for the Management of 

the Skin ; with Directions for Diet, 

Wines, Soaps, Baths, &c. 
The Bath In Diseases of the Skin. 
The Law8 of Life, and their Relation 

to Diseases of the Skin. 

Moieswortli (Mrs.), Novels by: 

Hathercourt Rectopy< Crown Bvo^ 
cloth extra, 4s. 6d. ; post Svo, illus- 
trated boards, 28. 

That GIpI in Black. Crown Svo, 
picture cover, la. ; cloth. Is. 6d. 

Mbncrieff. — The Abdication ; 

or. Time Tries All. An Historical 
Drama. By W. D. Scott-Moncrieff. 
With Seven Etchings by John Pettie, 
R.A., W. Q. Orchardson, R.A., J. 
MacWhirter, A.R.A.,CoLiN Hunter, 
A.R.A., R. Macbeth, A.R.A., and Tom 
Graham, R.S.A. Large 4to, boimd in 
buckram, 21s. 

Moore (Thomas): 

Byron's Letters and Journals; with 
Notices of his Life. By Thomas 
Moore. Cr. Svo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Prose and Verse, Humorous, Satiri- 
cal, and Sentimental, by Thomas 
Moore; with Suppressed Passages 
from the Memoirs of Lord Byron- 
Edited, with Notes and Introdue- 
tion, by R. Herns Shepherd. With 
a Portrait. Cr. Svo, cloth extra, Ts. 6d. 

Murray (D. Chpistie}, Novels 

by. Crown Svo,cloth extra, 3b. 6d. each x 
post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
A Life's Atonement. I A Model Father. 
Joseph's Coat. | Coals of Flra 
By the Gate of the Sea. 
Val Strange. | Hearts. 
A Bit of Human Nature. 
First Person Singular. 
Cynic For tune. 

The Way of the World. Post Svo, 

illustrated boards, 2s. 
Old Blazer's Hero. With Three IIlus« 

trations by A. McCormick. Crown 

Svo, cloth ex., 68.— Cheaper Edition^ 

post Svo, illust. boards, 2s. 
One Traveller Returns. By D.. 

Christie Murray and H. Herman.. 

Cr.Svo,cl. ex.,6s. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



Novelists. — Half-Houps with 
the Best Novelists of the Century : 
ChotceReadines from be finest Novels. 
Edited, with Critical and Biographical 
Notes, by H. T. Mackbnzib Bbll. 

_ Crown 8vo, cl . ex., Ss. 6d. [Preparing, 

Ndpseny Hints: A Mother's 
Guide in Health and Disease. By N. B. 
DAV1BS.L.R.C.P. Cr.8vo, ll. ; cl.. 18.61. 

O'Connor. — Lord Beaconsfleid: 

A Biography. By T. P. O'Connor, M.P. 
Sixth Boition, with a New Preface. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 58. 

O'Hanlon (Alice), Novels by: 
The Unfopeeaen. PostSvo, illnst. bds.,S8. 
Chance P op F ate ? 3 vols., cr. 8 vo 

Oh net. — Doctor Rameau : A 

Novel. ByGBORGSsOHNET, Author of 
"The Ironmaster/' &c. Translated 
by Mrs. Cashbl Hoby. With 9 Illus- 
trations by E. Bayard. Crown Svo, 
clot h extra, Ol. [Prep aring. 

OTTphant (Mrs.) Novels by : 

Whiteladles. With Illustrations by 

Arthur Hopkins and H. Woods. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Ss. 6d.; 

post Svo . illustrated boa rds, 28. 

Crown Bvo^ cloth extra, 48. 6d. each. ; 

post Svo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 

The Rplmpose Path. 

The Greatest Heiress In England. 

O'Reilly.— Phoebe's Fortunes: 

A Novel. With Illustrations by Hbnry 
Tuck. Poet Svo, illustrated boards, 28. 

O'Shaughnessy (A.), Poems by : 
Songs of a Worker. Fcap. Svo, cloth 

extra, 78. 6d. 
Music and Moonlight. Fcap. Svo, 

cloth extra, 78. Sd. 
Lays of France. Cr.Svo, cl. ex.,10s. 6d. 

Oulda, Novels by. Crown Svo, 
cloth extra, Ss. 6d. each ; post Svo, 
illustrated boards, 28. each. 



Held In Bondage. 
Strath more. 
Chandos 
Under Two Flags. 
Cecil Castle- 

malne's Cage. 
Idalla. 
Tricot r In. 
Puck. 

Foils Farlne. 
TwoLlttleWooden 

Shoes. 
A Dog of Flanders. 



Pasoarel. 
SIgna. I Ariadne. 
In a Winter City. 
Friendship. 
Moths, i BImbl. 
PIplstrello. 
In Maremma. 
A Village Com- 
mune. 
Wanda. 

Frescoes. [ine. 
Princess Naprax- 
Othmar. 



Guilderoy : A Novel. 3 vols., crown 

Svo. {June, 

Wisdom, Wit, and Pathos, selected 

from the Works oi Ouida by F. 

Sydnby Morris. Sm.cr.8vo,cl.ex.,68. 

Chbapbr Edition, illast. bds., 2 J. 



Page (H. A.), Works by : 

Thoreau : His Life and Aims : A Study. 
With Portrait PostSvo,d.llmp,28iMl. 

Lights on the Way : Some Tales with- 
in a Tale. By the late J. H. Ai.bx- 
ANDBR, B.A. Edited by H. A. Page. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, 68. 

Animal Anecdotes. Arranged on a 
New Principle. Cr. Svo, cl. extra, 68. 

Parliamentary Elections and 

Electioneering In the Old Days (A 
History of). Showing the State of 
Political Parties and Party Warfare at 
the Hustings and in the House of 
Commons nr<Mn the Stuarts to Queen 
Victoria. Illustrated from the original 
Political Squibs, Lampoons, Pictorial 
Satires, and Popular Caricatures of 
the Time. Bv Joseph Grboo, Author 
of "Rowlanason and his Works," 
'* The Life of GiUray," &c. A New 
Edition, crown Svo, cloth extra, with 
Coloured Frontispiece and 100 Illus- 
trations, 78. 6d. [Preparing, 

Pascal's Provincial Letters. A 

New Translation, with Historical In- 
troduction and Notes, by T. M'Crie, 
D.D. Post Svo, cloih liinp, 28. 

Patient's (The) Vade Mecum : 

How to get most Benefit from Medical 
Advice. By W. Knight, M.R.C.S.,and 
E.Knight,L.R.C.P. Cr.Svo, 18.; cl. 1/6. 

Paul Ferroii: 

Post Svo^ illustrated boards, ii. each. 
Paul Ferroll : A Novel. 
Why Paul Ferroll Killed his Wife. 

Payn (James), Novels by. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 38. 9Ai each; 

post Svo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 

Lost Sir Massingberd. 

Walter's Word. 

Less Black than we're Painted. 

By Proxy. 1 High Spirits. 

Under One Roof. 

A Confidential Agent. 

Some Private Views. 

A Grape from a Thorn. 

From Exile. | The Canon's Ward. 

The Talk of the Town. 

Holiday Tasks, i Glow-worm Tales. 

Post Svo, illustrated boards, 2b. each. 

Kit: A Memory. | Carlyon's Year. 

A Perfect Treasure. 

Bentlnck's Tutor.l Murphy's Master. 

The Best of Husbands. 

For Cash Only. 

What He Cost Her. i Cecil's Tryst. 

Fallen Fortunes. I Halves. 

A County Family. | At Her Meroy. 

A Woman's Vengeance. 

The ClyfRards of ClyfTls. 
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Payn (James), continued — 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
The Family Scapegrace. 
The Foster Brothers.! Found Dead. 
Gwendoline's Harvest. 
Humorous Stories. 
Like Father, Like Son. 
A Marine Residence. 
AAarrled Beneath Him. 
Mirk Abbey. | Not Wooed, but Won. 
Two Hundred Pounds Reward. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each, 
in Peril and Privation: Stories of 

Marine Adventure Re-told. With 17 

Illustrations. 
The Mystery of Mirbrldge. With a 

Frontispiece by Arthur Hopkins. 

Paul Gentle and Simple. By 

Margaret Agnes Paul. With a 
Frontispiece by Helen Patersom. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. ; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards. Ja. 

Pears. — The Present Depres- 
sion in Trade : Its Causes and Reme- 
dies. Being the " Pears" Prize Essays 
(of One Hundred Guineas). By Edwin 
Goadby and William Watt. With 
an Introductory Paper by Prof. Leone 
Levi, F.S.A., F.S.S. Demy 8vo, Is. 

Pennell (H. Cholmondeley), 

Works by : 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. each. 

Puck on Pegasus. With Illustrations. 

Pegasus Re-Saddled. With Ten full- 
page lUusts. by G. Du Maurier. 

The Muses of Mayfalr. Vers de 
Socidt6, Selected and Edited by H. 
C. Pennell. 

Phelps (E. Stuart), Works by: 

Post 8vo, l8. each ; cL limp, Is. 6d. each. 
Beyond the Gates. By the Author 

of'The Gates Ajar." 
An Old Maid's Paradise. 
Burglars In Paradise. 

Jack the Fisherman. With Twenty- 
two Illustrations by C. W. Reed. 
Cr. 8vo, picture cover, la. ; cl. Is. 6d. 

Pirkis (C. L.), Novels by: 
Trooping with Crows. Fcap. 8vo, 

picture cover, l8. 
Lady Lovelace. Post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 28. 

Planch6 (J. R.), Works by: 

The Pursuivant of Arms ; or. Her- 
aldry Founded u^on Facts. With 
Coloured Frontispiece and aoo Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Songs and Poems, from 1819 to i9i7^. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by nis 
Daughter, Mrs. Mackarness. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 68. 



Plutarch's Lives of Illustrious 

Men. Translated from the Greels, 
with Notes Critical and Historical, and 
a Life of Plutarch, by John and 
William Langhornb. Two Vols., 
8vo, cloth extra, with Portraits, 10b. 6d. 

Poe (Edgar Allan):— 

The Choice Worl<s, in Prose and 
Poetry, of Edgar Allan Poe. With 
an Introductory Essa^ by Charles 
Baudelaire, Portrait and Fac- 
similes. Crown 8vo, cl. extra, 78. 6(!L 

The Mystery of Marie Roget. and 
other Stories. Post 8vo, illust.bos.,28. 

Pope's Poetical Works. Com- 

plete in One Vol. Post 8vo, cl. limp, 28. 

Praed (Mrs. Campbell-) — "The 

Right Honourabie:" A Romance ot 
Society and Politics. By Mrs. Camp- 
bell-Praed and Justin McCarthy^ 
M.P. Cr. Svo, cloth extra, 63. 

Price (E. C), Novels by: 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2$; each. 
Valentina. | The Foreigners* 

Mrs. Lancaster's Rivai. 

Geraid. Post Svo, illust. boards, 28. 

Princess Olga— Radna ; or. The 

Great Conspiracy of iSSr. By the 
Princess Olga. Cr. Svo, cl. ex.. 6 8. 

Proctor (Rich. A.), Works by : 

Flowers of the Sl<y. With 55 lUusts. 
Small crown Svo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d» 

Easy star Lessons. With Star Maps 
for Every Night in the Year, Draw- 
ings of the Constellations, &c. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, 68. 

Familiar Science Studies. Crowa 
Svo, cloth extra, 68. 

Saturn and its System. New and 
Revised £dition,with 13 Steel Plates. 
Demy Svo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 

Mysteries of Time and Space. With 
Illusts. Cr. Svo, clotli extra, 6s. 

The Universe of Suns, and other 
Science Gleanings. With numerous 
Illusts. Cr. Svo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Wages and Wants of Science 
Worl<ers. Crown Svo, Is. 6d. 

Rabelais' Works. Faithfully 

Translated from the French, with 
variorum Notes, and numerous charac- 
teristic Illustrations by Gustavc 
Dor6. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 7a. 6d. 

Rambosson.—Popular Astro- 
nomy. By J. Rambosson, Laureate of 
the Institute of France. Translated by 
C. B. Pitman. Crown Svo, cloth gilt, 
numerous Illusts., and a beautifully 
i executed Chart of Spectra, 78. 6d. 
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Reade (Charles), Novels by : 

Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, ilIustrated,S8.6d. 
each ; post 8vo, iUust. bds., 2s. each. 

Peg Wofflngton. Illustrated by S. L. 
FlLDBS, A.R.A. 

Chrletle Johnstone. Illustrated by 
William Small. 

Jt Is Never Too Late to Mend. Il- 
lustrated by G. I. PiNWELL. 

The Course of True Love Never did 
run Smooth. Illostrated by Helen 
Patsrson. 

The Autobiography of a Thief; Jacic 
of all Trades; and James Lambert. 
Illustrated by Matt Stretch. 

i.ove me Little, Love me Long. Il- 
lustrated by M. Ellen Edwards. 

The Double Marriage. lUost. by Sir 
ToHN Gilbert, R.A., and C. Keene. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. Il- 
lustrated by Charles Keene. 

Xard Cash. IUust. by F. W. Lawson. 
Griffith Qaunt. Illustrated by S. L. 

FiLDEs, A.R.A., and Wm. Small. 
Foul Play. Illust. by Du Maurier. 

1»ut Yourself In His Place. Illus- 
trated by Robert Barnes. 

A Terrible Temptation. Illustrated 
by Edw. Hughes and A. W. Cooper. 

The Wandering Heir. Illustrated by 
H. Paterson, S. L. Fildes, A.R.A., 
C. Green, and H. Woods, A.RA. 

A Simpleton. Illustrated by Kate 
Crauford. [Couldery. 

A Woman-Hater. IUust. by Thos. 

SIngieheart and Doubleface: A 
Matter-of-fact Romance. lUustrated 
by P. Macnab. 

Good Stories of Men and other 
Animals. Illustrated by E. A. Abbey, 
Percy Macquoid, and Joseph Nash. 

The Jilt, and other Stories. lUustrated 
by Joseph Nash. 

Aeadiana. With a Steel-plate Portrait 
of Charles Reade. 

Bible Characters : Studies of David, 
Nehemiah, Jonah, Paul, &c Fcap. 
8vo, leatherette, Is. 



Reader's Handbook (The) of 

Allusions, References, Plots, and 
stories. By the Rev. Dr. Brewer. 
Fifth Edition, revised throughout, 
with a New Appendix, containing a 
Complete English Bibliography. 
Cr. 8vo, i,4co pages, cloth extra , 78. 6d. 

fticKardson. _ A Ministry of 

Health, and other Papers. By Ben- 
jamin Ward Richardson, M.D., 8cc. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 



RIddell (Mrs. J. H.), Novels by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 

post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Her Mother's Darling. 
The Prince of Wales's Garden Party. 
Weird stories. 

Post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
The Uninhabited House. 
Fairy Water. 
The Mystery in Palace Gardens. 

RImmer (Alfred), Works by: 

Square Svp, cloth gilt, 78. 6d. each. 

Our Old Country Towns. With over 
so Illustrations. 

Rambles Round Eton and Harrow. 
With 50 Illustrations. 

About England with Dickens. With 
58 Illustrations by Alfred Rimmer 
andC. A. Vanderhoof. 

Robinson (F. W.), Novels by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 88. 6d. each ; 
post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Women are Strange. 

The Hands of Justice. 

Robinson (Phil), Works by: 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 

The Poets' Birds. 

The Poets' Beasts. 

The Poets and Nature: Reptiles, 
Fishes, and Insects. ^Preparing. 

Rochefoucauld's Maxims and 

Moral Reflections. With Notes, and 
an Introductory Essay by Sainte- 
Beuve. Post Svo, cloth limp, 2s. 

Roll of Battle Abbey, The; or, 

A List of the Principal Warriors who 
came over from Normandy with Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, and Settled in 
this Country, a.d. 1066-7. With the 
principal Arms emblazoned in Gold 
and Colours. Handsomely printed, 56. 

Rowley (Hon. Hugh), Works by 

Post Svo, cloth limp, Ss. 6d. each. 
Punlana: Riddles and Jokes. With 

numerous Illustrations. 
More Punlana. Profus ely Illustrated. 

Runclman (James), Stories by : 

Post Svo, illustrated boards, 28. each ; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 

Skippers and Shellbacks. 
Grace Balmalgn's Sweetheart 
Schools and Scholars. 
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Russell (W. Clark), Works by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. each ; post 

8vo, illustrated boards, 2fl. each. 
Round the Gafiey-Flre. 
In the Middle Watch. 
A Voyage to the Cape. 
A Book for the Hammock. 



On the Fo'k'sle Head. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 28. 

The Mystery of the "Ocean Star," 
&c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Sala.— Gaslight and Daylight. 

By George Augustus Sala. Post 
Bvo, Illustrated boards, 28. 

Sanson. — Seven Generations 

of Executioners: Memoirs of the 
Sanson Family (i688 to 1847). Edited 
byHENRvSANSON. Cr.8vo,cl.ex.38.6d. 

Saunders (John), Novels by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 

Bound to the Wheel. 

Guy Waterman. I Lion In the Path. 

The Two Dreamers. 

One Against the World. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

Saunders (Katharine), Novels 

by. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 88. 6(1. each; 

post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Margaret and Elizabeth. 

The High Mills. 

Heart Salvage. 1 Sebastian. 

Joan Merryweather. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 28. 

Gideon's Rock. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 38. 6d. 



Science-Gossip for 1889: An 

Illustrated Medium of Interchange 
for Students and Lovers of Nature. 
Edited by Dr. J. E.Taylor, F.L.S.,&c. 
Devoted to Geology, Botany, Phy- 
siology, Chemistry, Zoology, Micros- 
copy, Telescopy, Physiography, &c. 
Price 4d. Monthly ; or fis. per year, 
post free. Vols. I, to XIX. may be 
had at 7s. 6d. each ; and Vo.s. XX. to 
date, at 68. each. Cases for Binding, 
l8. 6d. each. 

Seguin (L. G.), Works by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. each. 

The Country of the Passion Play, 
and the Highlands and Highlanders 
of Bavaria. With Map and 37 Ulusts. 

Walks in Algiers and its Surround- 
ings. With 2 Maps and z6 Illusts. 



"Secret Out" Series, The: 

Cr. 8vo, cl.ex., Illusts., 4s. 6d. each. 

The Secret Out: One Thousand 
Tricks with Cards, and other Re- 
creations ; with Entertaining Experi- 
ments in Drawing-room or "White 
Magic." ByW.H.CREMER. soolllusts. 

The Art of Amusing: A Collection of 
Graceful Arts,Games,Tricks,Puzzles, 
and Charades By Frank Bellew. 
With 300 Illustrations. 

Hanky-Panky: Very Easy Tricks, 
Very Difficult Tricks, White Magic, 
Sleight of Hand. Edited bjr W. H. 
Cremer. With 20O Illustrations. 

Magician's Own Book: Performances 
with Cups and Balls, Eggs, Hats, 
Handkerchiefs, &c. All from actual 
Experience. Edited by W. H. Cre- 
mer. 200 Illustrations. 

Senior. — By Stream and Sea. 

By W.Sbnior. Post 8vo,cl.limp, 28.6d. 

Seven Sagas (The) of Prehis- 
toric Man. By James H. Stoddart, 
Author of '• The Village Life." Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 68. 

Shakespeare : 

The First Folio Shakespeare.— Mr. 
William Shakespeare's Comedies, 
Histories, and Tragedies. Published 
according to the true Originall Copies 
London, Printed by Isaac Iaggard 
and Ed. Blount. 1623. — A Repro- 
duction of the extremely rare original, 
in reduced facsimile^ by a photogra- 
phic process — ensuring the strictest 
accuracy in every detail. Small 8vo, 
half-Roxburghe, 78. 6d. 

The Lansdowne Shakespeare. Beau- 
tifiiUv printed in red and black, in 
small out very clear type. With 
engraved facsimile of Droeshout's 
Portrait. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Shakespeare for Children: Tales 
fk^>m Shakespeare. By Charles 
and Mary Lamb. With numerous 
Illustrations, coloured smd plain, by 
J. MoYR Smith. Cr. 4to, cl. gilt, 6b. 

Sharp. — Sanpriel: A Novel. By 

William Sharp. Crown 8vo. cloth 
extra, 65. {Shortly, 

Sheridan(General). — Personal 

Memoirs of General P. H. Sheridan : 
The Romantic Career of a Great 
Soldier, told in his Own Words. With 
22 Portraits and other Illustrations, 27 
Maps and numerous Facsimiles of 
Famous Letters. Two Vols, of 500 
pages each, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 248. 
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Shelley.— The CompleteWopks 

In Verse and Prose of Percy Bysshe 
Shelley. Edited, Prefaced and Anno- 
tated by R. Hbrmb Shkpherd. Five 
Vols., cr. 8vo, cloth bds„ 88. 64. each. 

Poetical Works, in Three Vols. 
Vol.1. An Introduction by the Editor; The 
Posthumous Fragments of Mai]garet Nichol- 
son ; Shdley's Correspondence with Stock- 
dale ; The Wanderinc Jew (the only complete 
version) ; Queen Mab, with the Notes : 
Alastor, and other Poems; Rosalind and 
Helen : Prometheus Unbound ; Adonais. &c. 
Vol. II. Laon and Cythna (as originally pub- 
lished, instead of the emasculated "xeTolt 
of Islam") ; The Cenci ; Julian and Maddalo 
(from Shelley's manuscript) ; Swettfoot the 
Tyrant (from the copy in the Dyce Library 
at South Ken«insrton) ; The Witch of Atlas ; 
Epipsychidion : Hellas. 
\'ol. III. Posthumous Poems, published by 
Mrs. SHELLEY in 1824 and 1839; The Masque 
of Anarchy (from Shelley's manuscript) ; and 
other Pieces not brought together in the ordi- 
nary edition*. 

Prose Works, in Two Vols. 

VoU. I. The Two Romances of Zastrozzi and St. 
Irvyne ; the Dublin and Marlow Pamphlets ; A 
Refutation of Deism ; Letters to Leigh Hunt, 
and some Minor Writings and Fragments. 

Vol. II. The Essays; Letters from Abroad; 
Translations and Fragments. Edited by Mrs. 
Shelley, and first published in 1840, with 
the addition of some Minor Pieces of great 
interest and rarity, including one recently 
(tiscovered by Professor DOWDEN. With a 
Bibliography of Shelley, and an exliaustive 
Index of the Prose Works. 

*«* Also a Large-Paper Edition, to 
be had in Sets only, at 62l. 6d. for 
the Five Volumes. 

Sheridan: — 

Sheridan's Complete Works, with 
Life and Anecdotes. Including his 
Dramatic Writings, printed from the 
Original Editions, his Works in 
Prose and Poetry, Translations, 
Speeches, Jokes, Puns, &c. With a 
Collection of Sheridaniana. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with 10 full- 
page Tinted Illustrations, 78. 6d. 

Sheridan's Comedies: The Rivals, 
and The School for Scandal. 
Edited, with an Introduction and 
Notes to each Plaj, and a Bio* 

g-aphical Sketch of Sheridan, by 
RANDER Matthews. With Decora- 
tive Vignettes and 10 full-page Illusts. 
Demy 8vo, half-parchment, 128. 6d. 

Sidney's (Sir Philip) Complete 

Poetical Works, including all those in 
*' Arcadia." With Portrait, Memorial- 
Introduction, Notes, &c.,^y the Rev. 
A. B. Grosart, D.D. Three 



crown 8vo, cloth boards, 188. 



Vols., 



Signboards: Their History. 
With Anecdotes of Famous Taverns 
and Remarkable Characters. By 

iACOB Larwood and John Camqen 
loTTEN. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
with 100 Illustrations, 78. 6d. 



Sims (Qeopge R.), Works by : 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each ; 

cloth limp, 28. 6d. each. 
Rogues and Vagabonds. 
The Ring o' BeTls. 
Mary Jane's Memoirs. 
Mary Jane Married. 

The Dagonet Reciter and Reader: 
Being Readings and Recitations in 
Prose and Verse, selected from his 
own Works by G. R. Sims. Post 
8vo, portrait cover, l8.; cloth, l8. 6d. 

Sister Dora : A Biography. By 
Margaret Lonsdale. Popular Edi- 
tion, Revised, with additional Chap- 
ter, a New Dedication and Preface, 
and Four Illustrations. Sq. 8vo, pic- 
ture cover, 4d. ; cloth, 6d. 

SI<etchiey.~A IVIatch in the 

Dai*k. By Arthur Sketchley. Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 28. 



Slang Dictionary, The: Ety- 

mological, Historical, and Anecdotal. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 68. 6d. 






Smith (J. Moyr), Worlds by : 

The Prinoe of Argolls : A Story of the 
Old Greek Fairy Time. Small 8vo, 
cloth extra, with 130 Illusts., 38. 6d. 

Tales of Old Thule. With numerous 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, cloth gilt, 08. 

The Wooing of the Water Witch. 
With Illustr atio ns. Sm al l 8vo, 68. 

Society in London. By A 

Foreign Resident. Crown 8vo, l8. ; 
cloth, 18. 6d. 

Society out of Town. By A 

Foreign Resident, Author of *' So- 
ciety in London." Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 68. IPreparing, 

Society in Paris: The Upper 

Ten Thousand. By Count PaulVasili. 
Trans, by Raphael Ledos de Beau- 
FORT. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 68. {^Preparing. 

Somerset.— Songs of Adieu. 

By Lord Henry Somerset. Small 
4to, J apanese p a rchment, 68, 

Speight (T. W.), Novels by: 

The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 
With a Frontispiece by M. Ellen 
Edwards. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
38. 6d.; post 8vo, illustrated bds., 28. 

Wife OP No WifeP Cr. 8vo, picture 
cover, l8. ; cloth, Is. 6d. 

A Barren Title. Crown 8vo, cl., l8. 6d. 

The Golden Hoop. Post 8vo, illust. 
boards, 28. 

By Devious Ways; and A Barren 
Title. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 28. 
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8palding.-Elizabethan Demon- 

olo^ : An Essay in Illustration of the 
Belief in the Existence of Devils, and 
the Powers possessed by Them. By T. 
A. Spalding, LL.B. Cr. 8vo,cl. ex., fa . 

Spenser for Childpen. By M. 
H. TowRY. With Illustrations by 
Walter J. Morgan. Crown ^to, with 
Coloured Illustrations, cloth gilt, 68. 

Staunton Laws and Practice 

of CheM. With an Analysis of the 
Openings. By Howard Staunton. 
Edited by Robert B. Wormald. 
Small crown 8v o, cloth ext ra, fig. 

Stedman (E. C), Works by: 

Victorian Poets. Thirteenth Edition. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 98. 
The Poets of America. Crown 3vo, 

cloth extra, 98. 

Sterndale.— The Afghan Knife: 

A Novel. By Robert Armit age Stern- 
dale. Cr. 8vo. cloth extra, 38. 6d.; post 
8 vo, illustrated boards, 2p. 

Stevenson (RTLou is), Works by : 

Travels with a Donkey In the 
Cevennes. Sixth Ed. Frontispiece by 
W. Crane. Post 8vo, cl. limp, 28. 6a. 

An Inland Voyafie. Third Edition. 
With Frontispiece by W. Crane. 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2a, 6d. 

Familiar Studies of Men and Boolcs. 
3rd Edit. Cr. 8vo, buckram extra, 68. 

New Arabian Nights. Tenth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, buckram extra, 6i. ; post 
8vo, illustra'ed boards, 28^ 

The Silverado Squatters. With 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, buckram 
extra, 6s. Cheap Edition, post 8vo, 
picture cover, Is. ; cloth, Is. 6d. 

Prince Otto: A Romance. Sixth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, buckram extra, 
6s. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. 

The Merry Men. Second Edition. 
Crown Svo, buckram extra, 68. 

Underwoods: Poems. Fourth Edit. 
Crown 8vo, buckram extra, 68. 

Memories and Portraits. Second 
Edition. Cr. Svo, buckram extra, 68. 

Virglnibus Puerlsque, and other 
Papers. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 
buckram extra. 68. 

St. John. — A Levantine Family. 

By Bayle St. John. Post Svo, illus- 
trated boards, &. 

Stod d ard .~S ummer Cruising 

In the South Seas. By Charles 
Warren Stoddard. Illust.by Wallis 
Mackay. Crown Svo, cl. extra. 88. 6d. 

Stories frorfT Foreign Novel- 

Ists. With Notices of their Lives and 
Writings. B^ Helen and Alice Zim- 
MERN. Frontispiece. Crown Svo. cloth 
extra, 38. 6d. ; post Svo, illust. has., ta. 



Strange Manuscript (A) found 

In a Copper Cylinder. With 19 fiill- 
pa^e Illustrations by Gilbert Gaul. 
Third Edition. Cr. Svo, cl. extra, 68. 



Strange Secrets. Told by 

Percy Fitzgerald, Florence Mar- 
ryat, James Grant, A. Conan Doyle, 
DuTTON Cook, and others. With 8 
Illustrations by Sir John Gilbert, 
William Small, W. J. Hennessy, 
&c. Crown Svo, cl. ex., fo. [Preparing. 

Strutt's Sports and Pastimes 

of the People of England; including 
the Rural and Domestic Recreations, 
May Games, Mummeries, Shows, &c.| 
from the Earliest Period to the Present 
Time. With 140 Illustrations. Edited 
by Wm.Hone. Cr. Svo, cl. extra, 78. 6d. 

Suburban Homes (The) of 

London: A Residential Guide to 
Favourite London Localities^ their 
Society, Celebrities, and Associations. 
With Notes on their Rental, Rates, and 
House Accommodation. With Map of 
Suburban London. Cr.8vo.cl.ex.,78.6d. 

Swift's Choice Wori<s, in Prose 

and Verse. With Memoir, Portrait, 
and Facsimiles of the Maps in the 
Original Edition of "Gulliver's 
Travels.'* Cr. Svo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Swinburne (Aigernon C), 

Wopk8 by: 

Selections Af*om the Poetical Works 

of Algernon Charles Swinburne. 

Fcap. Svo, cloth extra, 68. 
Atalanta In Caiydon. Crown Svo, 68. 
Chasteiard. A Tragedy. Cr. Svo, 78 
Poems and Ballads. First Series 

Fcap. Svo, 98. Cr. Svo, same price. 
Poems and Ballads. Second Series. 

Fcap. Svo. 98. Cr. Svo, same price. 
Poems ana Ballads. Third Series. 

Crown Svo, 98. [Shortly. 

Notes on Poems and Reviews. Svo.ls. 
Songs before Sunrise. Cr. Svo, 108.6d. 
Bothweil: A Tragedy. Cr.8vo.12s.6d. 
Songs of Two Nations. Cr. Svo, 68. 
Essays and Studies. Crown Svo, 128. 
Erechtheus: A Tragedy. Cr.Svo,6s. 
Songs of the Springtides. Cr.8vo,68. 
Studies In Song. Crown Svo, 78. 
Mary Stuart: A Tragedy. Cr.8vo,88. 
Tristram of Lyonesse, and other 

Poems. Crown Svo, 98. 
A Century of Roundels. Small 4to, 88 
A l^idsummer Holiday, and other 

Poems. Crown Svo, 78. 
Marino Faliero: ATragedy. Cr.8vo,68. 
A Study of Victor Hugo. Cr. Svo, 68. 
Misceiianies. Crown Svo, 128. 
Locrlne : A Tragedy. Crown Svo, 68. 
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Symonds.— Wine, Women, and 

Song: .Mediaval Latm Students' 
Songs. Now first translated into Eng- 
lish verse, with Essay by J. Addington 
Sy mowds. Small 8vo, parchment, 68. 

8yntdx'8 (Dr.) Three Toure: 

In Search of the Picturesque, in Search 
of Consolation, and in Search of a 
Wife. With the whole of Rowi,ami>- 
son's droll page Illustrations in Colours 
and a Life of the Author by J. C. 
HoTT RW. Med. 8vo, cloth extra, 7l. 6d. 

Talne'8 History of English 

Llteratups. Translated by Henry 
Van Laun. Four Vols., small 8vo, 
cloth boards, 80l. — Popular Edition, 
Two Vols., crown Svo, cloth extra, 15». 

Taylor's (Bayard) Diversions 

of the Echo Club: Burlesques of 
Modem W riters. Post Svo , cL limp, 2l. 

Taylor (Dr. J. E.. F.LS.), Works 

by. Crown Svo, cloUi ex., 78. 6d. each. 

The Sagacity and Morality of 
Plants : A Sketch of the Life and 
Conduct of the Vegetable Kingdom. 
ColonredFrontispiece and loo Illust. 

Cup Common Bpltlah Foaalls. and 
Where to Find Them: A Handbook 
for Students. With saxjllustrations. 

The Playtime Naturalist. With 366 
Illustrations. Crown Sv o, cl. ex., 58. 

Taylor's (Tom) Historical 

Dramas: "Clancarty," *' Jeanne 
Dare," " Twixt Axe and Crown/' " The 
Fool's Revenge," " Arkwright's Wife," 
"Anne Boleyn," " Plot and Passion.'* 
One Vol., cr. Svo, cloth extra. 78. 6d. 
\* The Plays may also be had sepa- 
r ately, at l 8 . each . 

Tennyson (Lord): A Biogra- 
phical Sketch. Bv H. J. Jennings. 
with a Photograpn-Portralt. Crown 

_ S vo, cloth extra, te. 

Thackerayana: Notes and Anec- 
dotes. Illustrated by Hundreds oi 
Sketches by William Makbpeacb 
Thackbrat^ depicting Humorous 
Incidents m his School-life, and 
Favourite Characters in the books of 
his every-day reading. With Coloured 
Frontispiece. Cr. Svo, cl. extra, 78. 6d . 

Thames. — A New Pictorial His- 
tory of the Thames, from its Source 
Downwards. A Book for all Boating 
Men and for all Lovers of the River. 
With over 300 lUusts. Post Svo, picture 
cover, l8. ; cloth, l8. 6d. {Preparing, 

Thomas (Bertha), Novels by : 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each 
post Svo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 

Cresslda. | Proud Malsle. 

The Vlolln-Player. 



Thomas(M.).— A Fight for Life: 

A Novel. By W. Moy Thomas. Post 
Svo, illustrated boards, 28. 

Thomson's Seasons and Castle 

of Indolence. With a Biographical 
and Critical Introduction by Allan 
Cunningham, and over ^o fine Illustra- 
tions on Steel and Wood. Crown Svo, 
cloth extra, gilt edges, 78. 6d. 

Thornbury (Walter),Works by : 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. each. 

Haunted London. Edited by Ed- 
ward Walford, M.A. With Illus- 
trations by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. 

The Life and Correspondenoe of 
J. M. W. Turner. Founded upoa 
Letters and Papers furnished by his 
Friends and fellow Academicians. 
With numerous lUusts. in Colours, 
facsimiled from Turner's Original 
Drawings. 

Post Svo, illustrated boards, 28. each. ' 

Old Stories Re-told. 

Tales for the Marlnee. 

TImbs (John), Works by: 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. each. 

The History of Clubs and Club Life 
In London. With Anecdotes of its 
Famous Coffee-houses, Hostelries, 
and Taverns. With many Illusts. 

English Eccentrics and Ecceiv 
trlcitles: Stories of Wealth and 
Fashion, Delusions, Impostures, and 
Fanatic Missions, Strange Sights 
and Sporting Scenes, Eccentric 
Artists, Theatrical Folk, Men of 
Letters, &c. With nearly 50 Il lusts 

Trollops (Anthony), Novels by: 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each 
post Svo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 

The Way We Live Now. 

Kept In the Dark. 

Frau Frohmann. I Marlon Fay. 

Mr. Scarborough's Family. 

The Land- Leaguers. 
Post Svo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
The Golden Lion of Granpere. 
JohnCaldlgate. | American Senator 

Trollope(FrancesE.),Novel8by 

Crown Svo. cloth extra, 38. 6d. each; 
post Svo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 

Like Ships upon the Sea. 

Mabel's Progress. I Anne Furness . 

Trollops (T. A.).— Diamond Cut 
Diamond, and other Stories. By 
T. AooLPHUs Trollops. Post Svo, 
illustrated boards, 28. 

Trowbridge.— FarnelTs Folly : 

A Novel. By J. T. Trowbridge. Post 
Svo, illustrated beards, 28. 
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Turgenleff. — Stories from 

Foreign Novelists. By Ivan Turge- 
NiEFF, and others. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 
3 8. 6d.; post 8vo, i l lustrated board s. 2s. 

Tytler (C. CTFraser-). — Mis- 
tress Judith: A Novel. By C. C, 
Fraser-Tytler. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d. ; post Svo, illu st. boards, 28. 

tytler (Sarah), Novels by: 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 
post Svo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
What She Came Through. 
The Bride's Pass. | Noblesse Oblige. 
Saint Mungo's City. | Lady Bell. 
Beauty and the Beast. 
CItoyenne Jacqueline. 
Burled D iamonds. 

Post Svo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 

Disappeared. 

The Hug uenot Family. IPnparing. 

The Biackhali Ghosts: A Novel. 
Crown Svo, cl. ex., 3s. 6d. iShortly. 

Van Laun.— History of French 

Literature. By H. Van Laun. Three 
Vols. , demy Svo, cl. bds., 78. 6d. each . 

Viliari. — A Double Bond: A 

story. By Linda Villari. Fcap. 
Svo, picture cover. Is. 

Waiford (Ed w., M.A.),Works by : 

The County Families of the United 
Kingdom (1889). Containing Notices 
of the Descent, Birth, Marriage, 
Education, &c., of more than 12,000 
distinguished Heads of Families, 
their Heirs Apparent or Presump- 
tive, the Offices they hold or have 
held, their Town and Country Ad- 
dresses, Clubs, &c. Twenty-ninth 
Annual Edition. Cloth gilt, 50B. 

The Shilling Peerage (1889). Con- 
taining an Alphabetical List of the 
House of Lords, Dates of Creation, 
Lists of Scotch and Irish Peers, 
Addresses, &c. samo, cloth. Is. 

The Shilling Baronetage (1889). 
Containing an Alphabetical List ot 
the Baronets of the United Kingdom, 
short Biographical Notices, Dates of 
Creation, Addresses, &c. 32mo,cl.,ls. 

The Shilling Knightage (1889). Con- 
taining an Alphabetical List of the 
Knights of the United Kingdom, 
short Biographical Notices, Dates of 
Creation, Addresses,&c. 32mo,cl.,ls. 

The Shilling House of Commons 
(1 889). Containing a List of all the 
Members of Parliament, their Town 
and Country Addresses, &c. asmo, 
cloth. Is. 

The Complete Peerage, Baronet' 
age, Knightage, and House of 
Commons (1889). In One Volume, 
royal 32mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, Ss. 



Walford's (Edw.) Works, continued— 
Haunted London. By Walter 
Thornbury. Edited by Edward 
Walford, M.A. With Illustrations 
by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. Crown 
Svo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Walton andCotton'sComplete 

Angler; or. The Contemplative Man's 
Recreation; being a Discourse of 
Rivers, Fishponds, Fish and Fishing, 
written by Izaak Walton; and In- 
structions how to Angle for a Trout or 
Grayling in a clear Stream, by Charles 
Cotton. With Original Memoirs and 
Notes by Sir Harris Nicolas, and 
6z Copperplate Illustrations. Large 
crown Svo, cloth antique, 7s. 6d. 

Walt Whitman, Poems by. 

Selected and edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by William M. Rossetti. A 
New Edition, with a Steel Plate Por- 
trait. Crown Svo, printed on hand- 
made paper and bound in buckram, 6s. 

Wanderer's Library, The: 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 

Wanderings In Patagonia; or, Life 
among the Ostrich-Hunters. By 
Julius Beerbohm. Illustrated. 

Camp Notes: Stories of Sport and 
Adventure in Asia, Africa, and 
America. By Frederick Boyle. 

Savage Life. By Frederick Boyle. 

Merrie England in the Olden Time. 
By George Daniel. With Illustra- 
tions by Robt. Cruikshank. 

Circus Life and Circus Celebrities. 
By Thomas Frost. 

The Lives of the CorxJurers. By 
Thomas Frost. 

The Old Showmen and the Old 
London Fairs. By Thomas Frost. 

Low-Life Deeps. An Account of the 
Strange Fish to be found there. By 
James Greenwood. 

The Wilds of London. By James 
Greenwood. 

Tunis: The Land and the People. 
By the Chevalier de Hesse-War- 
TEGO. With 2Z Illustrations. 

The Life and Adventures of a Cheap 
Jack. By One of the Fraternity. 
Edited by Charles Hindlev. 

The World Behind the Scenes By 
Percy Fitzgerald. 

Tavern Anecdotes and Sayings: 
Including the Origin of Signs, and 
Reminiscences connected with Ta- 
verns, Coffee Houses, Clubs, &c. 
By Charles Hindley. With Illusts. 

The Genial Showman: Life and Ad- 
ventures of Artemus Ward. By E. P. 
Kingston. With a Frontispiece. 

The Story of the London Parks. 
By Jacob Larwood. With Illusts. 

London Characters. By Henry May- 
HEW. Illustrated. 
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Wanderer's Library, The, eatUiuued— 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 31. 64. each. 
Seven Generations of Executioners: 

Memoirs of the Sanson Family (i688 

to Z847). Edited by Henry Sanson. 
Summer Cruleing in the South 

Seae. By C. Warren Stoddard. 

lUnstrat ed b y Wa llis Mac kay« 

WarneP.— ^/TRoundabout Jour- 
ney. By Charles Dudley Warner, 
Author of " My Summer in a Garden." 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Warrants, Sto. :— 
Warrant to Execute Charlee I. An 

exact Facsimile, with the Fifty-nine 
Signatures, and correspondinfj; Seals. 
Carefully printed on paper to imitate 
the Original, 22 in. by 14 in. Price SUl 
• Warrant to Execute Mary Queen of 
Scots. An exact Facsimile, includ- 
ing the Signature of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and a Facsimile of the Great 
Seal. Beautifully printed on paper 
to imitate the Original MS. PnceSto. 

Matfna Charta. An exact Facsimile 
of the Original Document in the 
British Museum, printed on fine 
plate paper, nearly ^ feet long by 2 
feet wide, with the Arms and Seals 
emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 68. 

The Roll of Battle Abbey; or, A List 
of the Principal Warriors who came 
over from ^formandy with Vllliam 
the Conqueror, smd Settled in this 
Country. a.d. 1066-7. With the 
principal Arms emblazoned in Gold 
and Colours. Price 5s. 

Wayfarer, The : Journal of the 
Society of Cyclists. Published at short 
intervals. Price Is. The Numbers for 
Oct., 1886, Jan., May, and Oct., z8fl^, 
a nd Feb., 1888, are now rea dy. 

Weather, How to Foreteil the, 

with the Pocket Spectroscope. By 
F. W. Cory, M.R.C.S. Eng., F.R.Met 
Soc., &c. With 10 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, Is. ; cloth, Is. 6d. 

Westropp.— Handbook of Pot- 
tery and Porcelain •. or. History of 
those Arts from the Earliest Period. 
By Hqdder M. Westropp. With nu- 
merous Illustrations, and a List of 
Marks. Crown 8vo, cloth limp, 4b. bd. 

Whist. — How to Play Solo 

Whist: Its Method and Principles 
Explained, and its Practice Demon- 
strated. With Illustrative Specimen 
Hands in red and black, and a Revised 
and Augmented Code of Laws. Br 
Abraham S. Wilks and Charles F. 
Pa rdow. Crow n 8vo, cloth extra, 8g. 6d . 

Whl8tler'8(Mr.) "Ten o'aock." 

Crown 8vo, hand>made and brown 
paper, Is. 



Williams (W. Mattieu, F.R.A.S.), 

Worke by: 
Selenoe Notee. See the Gentleman's 

Maoaeine. li. Monthly. 
Science In Short Chapters. Crown 

8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 
A Simple Treatise on Heat. Crown 

8vo, cloth limp, with Illusts., 2s. 6d. 
The Chemistry of Cookery. Crown 

8vo, cloth extra. 6s. 

Wilson {Dr. Andrew, F.R.S.E.)^ 

Works by: 

Chaptere on Evolution: A Popular 
History of Darwinian and Allied 
Theories of Development. 3rd ed. 
Cr. 8vo, cl. ex.,with 239 Illusts., 7g. 6d. 

Leaves fhom a Naturalist's Note- 
book. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. Gd. 

Leisure-Time Studies, chiefly Bio* 
logical. Third Edit., with New Pre- 
face. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., with Illusts., 6s. 

Studies in Lifs and Sense. With 
numerous Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 68. 

Common Accidents, and How to 
Treat them. By Dr. Andrew Wil- 
son and others. With numerous II- 
lusts. Cr. 8 vo, l8. ; cl. limp, la. 6A. 

Winter (J. 8.), Stories by: 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
Cavalry Life. 
Regimental Legends. 

Women of the Day : A Biogra- 
phical Dictionary of Notable Contem- 
poraries. By Frances Hay$. Ctqwd 
8vo, cloth extra, 58. 

Wood.— Sabina: A Novel. By 
Lady Wood. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 28. 

Woocl(H. F.), Detective Stories 

by: 
The Passenger ft>om Scotland Yard. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6S.; post 8vo, 

illustrated boards, 28. 
The Englishman of the Rue Cain. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6$. 

Words, Facts, and Phrases: 

A Dictionary of Curious, Quaint, and 
Out-of-the-way Matters. By Eliezer 
Edwards. New and cheaper issue, 
cr. 8vo,cl. ex., 78. 6d. ; half-bound, 98. 

Wright (Thomas), Works by : 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. each. 
Caricature History of the Qeorgee. 

Srhe House of Hanover.) With 400 
ictures, Caricatures, Squibs, Broad- 
sides, Window Pictures, &c. 
History of Caricature and of the 
Qrotesque In Art, Literature, 
Sculpture, and Painting. Profusely 
Illustrated by F.W. Fairh6lt,F.S.A, 

Yates (Edmund), Novels by: 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
Land at Last. | 7 he Forlorn Hope. 
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Blood-Money, and other Stories. By 
Charlbs Gibbon. 3 ^Vols., crown 
8vo, cloth, las. {.Shortly, 

A Strange Manuecplpt found In a 
Copper Cylinder. Illustrated by Gil- 
bert Gaul. Third Edit. Cr. 8vo,6b. 

The Legacy of Cain. By Wilkie 
Collins. 3 Vols., cr. 8vo. 

For Faith and Freedom. By Walter 
Bbsant. 3 Vols., cr. 8vo. 

The Englishman of the Rue Cain. 
By H. F. Wood. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 68. « « « 

Romances of the Law. By R. E. 
Francillon. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 

Strange Secrets. Told by Percy Fitz- 
gbralOi &c. With 8 Illastrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. jSkortly, 



Doctor Rameau. By Georges Ohnbt. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6b. {Shortly. 
This Mortal Coil. By Grant Allen. 

3 Vols., crown 8vo. 
Agatha Page. By Isaac Henderson. 

2 Vols., crown 8vo. 
Chance ? or Fate ? By Alice O'Han- 

LON. 3 vols., crown 8vo. 
Sanprlel. By William Sharp. Crown 

8vo, cloth extra, 68. {Shortly, 

Nil<anor. From the French of Henri 

Grevillb. With Eight Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. {Shorty. 
Mr. Stranger's Sealed Packet. By 

Hugh MacColl. Crown 8vo, cloth 

extra, 68. {Shortly. 

Quiideroy. ByOuiDA. 3 Vols. Crown 

8vo. {June. 



THE PICCADILLY NOVELS. 

Popular Stories by the Beat Authors. Library Editions, many Illustrated, 

crown 8vo, cloth extra, 88. 6d. each. 

BY MRS. H. LOVETT CAMERON. 



BY THE AUTHOR OF »JOHN 

HERRING." 

Red Spider. I Eve. 

BY GRANT ALLEN, 
Phlllstia. 

ForMalmie' Sake. 
The Devil's Die. 

BY WALTER BESANT & J, RICE. 
Ready-Money Mortlboy. 
My Little Girl. 
The Case of Mr. Lucraft 
This Son of Vulcan. 
With Harp and Crown. 
The Golden Butterfly. 
By Cella's Arbour. 
The Monks of Thelema. 
*Twa8 In Trafalgar's Bay. 
The Seamy Side. 
The Ten Years' Tenant. 
The Chaplain of the Fleet. 

BY WALTER BESANT. 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 
The Captains' Room. 
All in a Garden Fair. 
Dorothy Forster. | Uncle Jack. 
Children of Qibeon. 
The World Went Weiy Well Then. 
Herr Paulus. 

BY ROBERT BUCHANAN, 
A Child of Nature. 
God and the Man. 
The Shadow of the Sword. 
The Martyrdom of Madeline. 
Love Me for Ever. 
Annan Water. I The New Abelard 
Matt. I Foxglove Manor. 

The Master of the Mine. 
The Heir of LInne. 

BY HALL CAINE. 
The Shadow of a Crime. 
A Son of Hagar. 1 The Deemster. 



Jullet'e Guardian. | Deceivers Ever. 

BY MORTIMER COLLINS. 
Sweet Anne Page. | Transmigration. 
From Midnight to Midnight. 
MORTIMER & FRANCES COLLINS. 

Blacksmith and Scholar. 
The Village Comedy. 
You Play me False. 

BY WILKIE COLLINS, 



The Frozen Deep. 
The Law and the 

Lady. 
TheTwo Destinies 
Haunted Hotel. 
The Fallen Leaves 
Jezebei'sDaughter 
The Black Robe. 
Heart and Science 
" I Say No." 
Little Novels. 
The Evil Genius. 



Antonlna. 
Basil. 

Hide and Seek. 
The Dead Secret. 
Queen of Hearts. 
My Miscellanies. 
Woman In White. 
The Moonstone. 
Man and Wife. 
Poor Miss Finch. 
Miss or Mrs. ? 
New Magdalen. 

BY BUTTON COOK. 
Paul Foster's Daughter. 

BY WILLIAM CYPLES, 
Hearts of Gold. 

BY ALPHONSE DAUDET, 
The Evangelist; or, Port Salvation. 

BY JAMES DE MILLE, 
A Castle In Spain. 

BY J. LEITH DERWENT. 
Our Lady of Tears. 
Circe's Lovers. 

BY M, BETHAM'EDWARDS, 
Felicia. 

BY MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES 
Archie Lovell. 

BY PERCY FITZGERALD. 
Fatal Zero. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



Piccadilly Novels, confmtM<^^ 

BY R. B, FRANCILLON. 
Queen Cophetua. 
One by One. 
A Real Queen. 
King or Knave P 

Prefaced by Sir BARTLB FRBRB. 
Pamlurang Hari. 

BY EDWARD GARRETT, 
The Capel Qlrie. 

BY CHARLES GIBBON. 
Robin Qray. 

What will the World Say P 
In Honour Bound. 
Queen of the Meadow. 
The Flower of the Forest. 
A Heart's Problem. 
The Braes of Yarrow. 
The Golden ShafL 
Of High Degree. 
Loving a Dream. 

BY THOMAS HARDY. 
Under the Greenwood Tree. 

BY JULIAN HA WTHORNB. 
Garth. 

El I Ice Quentln. 
Sebastian Strome. 
Dust. 

Fortune's Fool. 
Beatrix Randolph. 
David Polndexter's Disappearance 
The Spectre of the Camera. 

BY SIR A. HELPS, 
Ivan de Biron. 

BY MRS, ALFRED HUNT 
Thorn Icroft's Model. 
The Leaden Casket. 
SelfCondemned. 
That other Person. 

-By JEAN INGELOW. 
Fated to be Free. 

BY R, ASHE KING. 
A Drawn Game. 
"The Wearing of the Green." 

BY HENRY KINGSLEY, 
Number Seventeen. 

BY E. LYNN LINTON. 
Patricia Kemball. 
Atonement of Leam Dundas. 
The World Well Lost. 
Under which Lord ? 
" My Love !" 
lone. 
Paston Carew. 

BY HENRY W. LUCY. 
Gideon Fleyce. 

BY JUSTIN McCarthy. 

The Waterdale Neighbours. 
A Fair Saxon. 
Dear Lady Disdain. 
Miss Misanthrope. 
Donna Quixote. 
The Comet of a SecMOiib 
Maid of Athens. 
CamlolcL 



Piccadilly Novels, ctUinued — 
BY MRS. MACDONELL. 
Quaker Cousins. 

BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
Open ! Sesame 1 | Written In Flr» 

BY D, CHRISTIE MURRAY. 



Coals of Flre^ 
Val Strange. 
Hearts. 



Life's Atonement. 

Joeeph's Coat. 

A Model Father. 

By the Gate of the Sea. 

A Bit of Human Nature. 

First Person Singular. 

Cynic Fortune. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
Whiteladles. 

BY OUIDA. 



Held In Bondage. 

Strathmore. 

Chandos. 

Under Two Flags. 

Idalla. 

Cecil Castls- 

maine's Gage. 
Tricotrln. 
Puck. 

Folle Farlne. 
ADog of Flanders 
Pascarel. 



TwoLlttleWooden 

Shoes. 
In a Winter City. 
Ariadne. 
Friendship. 
Moths. 
PIplstrello. 
A Village Conv 

mune. 
BImbl. 
Wanda. 
Frescoes. 
In'Maremma 
Othmar. 



SIgna. [Ine. 

Princess Naprax- 

BY MARGARET A, PAUL. 
Gentle and Simple. 

BY JAMES PAYN. 



Lost Sir Massing- 

berd. 
Walter's Word. 
Less Black than 

We're Painted. 
By Proxy. 
High Spirits. 
Under One Roof. 
A Confidential 

Agent. 
From Exile. 



A Grape from a 
Thorn. 

Some Private 
Views. 

TheCanon'sWard^ 

Talk of the Town. 

Glow-worm Tales. 

In Peril and Pri- 
vation. 

Holiday Tasks. 

The Mystery of 



MIrbrldge. 
BY E, C. PRICE. 
Valentine. i The Foreigners. 

Mrs. Lancaster's Rival. 

BY CHARLES READE. 
It Is Never Too Late to Mend. 
Hard Cash. | Peg WofDngton. 
Christie Johnstone. 
Griffith Gaunt. | Foul Play. 
The Double Marriage. 
Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 
The Cloister and the Hearth. 
The Course of True Love. 
The Autobiography of a Thief. 
Put Yourself In His Place. 
A Terrible Temptation. 
The Wandering Heir. I A Simpleton. 
A Woman-Hater. j Readlana. 
SIngleheart and Doubleface. 
The Jilt. 

Good Stories of Men and other 
Animals. 
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PiccApiLLY Novels, continued— 

BY MRS. J, H. RIDDELL, 
Hep Mother's Darling. 
Prince of Walee's Garden-Party. 
Weird Stories. 

BY F. W. ROBINSON, 
Women are Strange. 
The Hands of Justice. 

BY JOHN SAUNDERS. 
Bound to the Wheei. 
Guy Waterman. | Two Dreanrers. 
The Lion in the Path. 

BY KATHARINE SAUNDERS, 
Margaret and ElizsU>eth. 
Gideon's Roci<. i Heart Saivage. 
The High Mlils. Sebastian. 

BY T. W. SPEIGHT. 
The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 

BY R. A. STERNDALB. 
The A^han Knife. 

BY BERTHA THOMAS. 
Proud Maisie. | Cressfda. 
The Violin-Player 



Piccadilly Novels, continued — 
BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 

The Way we Live Now. 

Frau Frohmann. | Marlon Fay. 

Kept in the Dari<. 

Mr. Scarborough's Family. 

The Land-Leaguers. 

BY FRANCES E. TROLLOPE. 

Like Ships upon the Sea. 

Anne Furness. | Mabel's Progress. 
BY IVAN TURGENIEFF, &c. 

Stories fhom Foreign Novelists. 
BY SARAH TYTLER, 

What She Came Through. 

The Bride's Pass. | Saint Mungo's City. 

Beauty and the Beast. 

Noblesse Oblige. 

Citoyenne Jacqueline. 

Lady Bell. | Buried Diamonds. 

The Blackhail Ghosts. 

BY C. C. FRASERTYTLER. 

Mistress Judith. 



CHEAP EDITIONS OF 

Post 8vo, illustrated 

BY THE A UTHOR OF**MEHALAHr 
Red Spider. 

BY EDMOND ABOUT, 
The Fellah. 

BY HAMILTON aIdA. 
Carrof Carrlyon. | Confldencee. 

BY MRS. ALEXANDER, 
Maid, Wife, or Widow P 
Valerie's Fate. 

BY GRANT ALLEN. 
Strange Stories. 
Phi list ia. 
Babylon. 
In all Shades. 
The Beckoning Hand> 
For Malmle'a Sake. 

BY SHELSLEY BEAUCHAMP, 
Qrantley Grange. 

BY WALTER BBS ANT & J. RICE. 
Ready-Money Mortlboy. 
With Harp and Crown. 
This Son of Vulcan, i My Little Qlrl. 
The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 
The Golden Butterfly. 
By Ceiia's Arbour 
The Monks of Thelema. 
Twas In Trafalgar's Bay. 
The Seamy Side. 
The Ten Years' Tenant. 
The Chaplain of the Fleet. 

BY WALTER BESANT. 
Ail Sorts and Conditions of Men. 
The Captains' Room. 
Ail In a Garden Fair. 
Dorothy Forster. 
Uncle Jack. 
Children of Qlbeon. 
The World Went Very Well Then. 



POPULAR NOVELS, 
boards, 2g. each. 

BY FREDERICK BOYLE. 
Camp Notes. | Savage Life. 
Chronicles of No-man's Land. 

BY BRET HARTE, 
An Heiress of Red Dog. 
The Luck of Roaring Camp. 
Cailfornian Stories. 
Gabriel Conroy. | Flip. 
Marifja. | A Phyllis of the Sierras* 

BY HAROLD BRYDGES. 
Uncle Sam at Home. 

BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 



of 



The Martyrdom 

of Madeline. 
Annan Water. 
The New Abelardw 
Matt. 
TheHelrofLlnne 



The Shadow 
the Sword. 
A Child of Nature. 
God and the Man. 
Love Me for Ever. 
Foxglove Manor. 
The Master of the Mine. 

BY MRS. BURNETT. 
Surly Tim. 

BY HALL CAINE. 
The Shadow of a Crime. 
A Son of Hagar. | The Deemster. 
BY COMMANDER CAMERON. 
The Cruise of the " Black Prince." 

BY MRS. LOVETT CAMERON^ 
Deceivers Ever. | Juliet's Guardian. 

BY MACLAREN COBBAN. 
The Cure of Souls. 

BY C. ALLSTON COLLINS. 
The Bar Sinister. 

BY WILKIE COLLINS. 



Anton I na. 

Basil. 

Hide and Seek. 

The Dead Secret. 

Queen of Hearts. 



My Miscellanies. 
Woman In White. 
The Moonstone. 
Man and Wife. 
Poor Miss FincK 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



Chbap Popular Novels, eontin utd ' 
WiLUx Collins, continued. 



Miss OP MPS. P 
New Magdalen. 
The Fpozen Dee|>. 
The Law and the 

Lady. 
TheTwo Destinies 
Haunted HoteL 



TheFallen Leavee. 
Jezebel'sDaughtep 
The Blaek Rebe. 
Heaptand Selenoe 
"I 8^ No." 
TheiVll Oenlus. 
Little Novele. 



BY MORTIMER COLUNS, 
Sweet Anne Page. I From Midnight to 
Tpansmlgpatlon. 1 Midnight. 
A Fight with Foptune. 
MORTIMER & FRANCES COLLINS, 
8weet and Twenty. | Fpancee. 
Blacksmith and Scholap. 
The Village Comedy. 
You Play me False. 

BY Af. J. COLQUHOUN, 
Evepy Inch a Soldlep. 

BY MONCURE D, CONWAY, 
Pine and Palm. 

BY DUTTON COOK, 
Lea I Paul FoeteWe Daughtep. 

BY C. EGBERT CRADDOCK. 
The Ppophet of the Gpeat Smolcy 
Mountains. 

BY WILLIAM CYPLES. 
Heapts of Gold. 

BY ALPHONSE DAUDET. 

The Evangelist; or, Port SalvaUon. 

BY JAMES DE MILLE. 

Castle In Spain. 

BY f, LEITH DERWENT. 

Cup Lady of Teaps. J Cipce's Loveps. 

BY CHARLES DICKENS. 



Oilvep Twist. 
Nicholas Niclcleby 



SIcetchee by Boz. 
Piclcwiolc Papepe. 

BY DICK DONOVAN. 
The Man-Huntep. 
Caught at Last I 

BY MRS, ANNIE BDWARDES, 
A Point of Honoup. t Apohie Lovell. 

BY M, BETHAM'EDWARDS. 
Felicia. I Kitty. 

BY EDWARD EGGLESTON, 

^^^BY PERCY FITZGERALD. 
Bella Donna. | Nevep Fopgotten. 
The Second Mps. Tiliotson. 
Polly. I Fatal Zepo* 

Seventy-five Bpooke Stpeet. 
The Lady of Bpantome. 
BY ALBANY DE FONBLANQVE, 
Filthy Lucpe. 

BY R. B, FRANCILLON, 
Olympla. I Queen Cophetua. 

One by One. I A Real Queen. 

BY HAROLD FREDERIC, 
Seth's Bpothep's Wife. 
Prefaced by Sir H. BARTLE FRERE, 
Pandupang Hapl. 

BY HAIN FRISWELL, 
One of Two. 

BY EDWARD GARRETT, 
The Capei Girls. 



CuBAP Popular Novbls, cowlMMMd— 
BY CHARLES GIBBON, 



Robin Gpay. 

Fop Lack of Gold. 

What will the 
Wopid SayP 

In Honoup Bound. 

In Love and Wap. 

Fop the King. 

In PastupesQpeen 

Queen of the Mea- 
dow. 



The Flowop of the 

Fopest. 
Braee of YaPTOw. 
The Golden Shaft. 
Of High Degpee. 
Fancy Fpee. . 
Mead and Stpeam. 
Ljoving a Dpeam. 
A Hapd Knot. 
Heapt'e Delight. 






A Heart's Ppoblem 

BY WILLIAM GILBERT. 
Dp. Auetin's Guests. I Jamee Duke. 
The Wizapd of the Mountain. 

BY yAMES GREENWOOD, 
Dick Temple. 

BY JOHN HABBERTON. 
Bpueton's Bayou. J Country Luck. 

BY ANDREW HALLWAY 
Evepy-Day Papepe. 

BY LADYDUFFUS HARDY. 
Paul WVntep's Sacpiflce. 

BY THOMAS HARDY. 
Undep the Greenwood Tpee. 

BY J. BERWICK HARWOOD. 
The Tenth Earl. 

BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
Garth. I Sebastian Stpome 

EliioeQuentin. I Dust. 
Ppinoe Saponi'e Wife. 
Foptune's Fool. I Beatpix Randolph. 
Miss Cadogna. J Love — or a Name. 
David Poindexters Disappearance. 

BYSIR ARTHUR HELPS. 
Ivan de BIron. 

BY MRS. CASHEL HOEY. 
The Lover's Creed. 

BY TOM HOOD. 
A Golden Heart. 

BY MRS. GEORGE HOOPER, 
The House of Raby. 

BY TIGHE HOPKINS. 
Twbct Love and Duty. 

BY MRS. ALFRED HUNT. 
Thornlcroft's Model. 
The Leaden Casket. 
Self-Condemned. I That other Person 

BY JEAN INGELOW, 
Fated to be Free. 

BY HARRIETT JAY, 
The Dark Colleen. 
The Queen of Conriaught. 

BY MARK KERSHAW* 
Colonial Facts and Fictions. 
BY R, ASHE KING, 
A Drawn Game. 
''The Wearing of the Green." 

BY HENRY KINGSLEY. 
Oakehott Castle 

BY JOHN LEYS. 
The Lindsays. 

BY MARY LINSKILL. 
In Exchange fop a Soul. 

BYE, LYNN LINTON. 
Patplcia Kemball. 
The Atonement of Learn Dundas. 
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Cbbap Popular Novels, continued^ 

E. Lynn Linton, continueA-^ 
Th« World Well Lost. 
Undei* which Lord P i Paeton Carew. 
With a Silken Thread. 
The Rebel of the Family. 
"My Love." \ lone. 

BY HENRY W. LUCY, 
Gideon Fieyce. 

BY JUSTIN McCarthy, 



MIssM leant hrope 
Donna Quixote. 
The Comet of a 

Season. 
Maid of Athens. 
Cam tola. 



Dear LadyDlsdaIn 
The Waterdale 

Neighbours. 
My Enemy's 

Daughter. 
A Fair Saxon. 
LInley Rochford. 

BY MRS. MACDONELL. 
Quaker Cousins.^ 

BY KATHARINE S. MACQUOID. 
The Evil Eye. I Lost Rose. 

BY W. H. MALLOCK, 
The New Republic. 

BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 



Fighting the Air. 
Written In Fire. 



Open! Sesame 
A Harvest of Wild 
Oats. 

BY y. MASTERMANt 
41alf-a-dozen Daughters. 

BY BRANDER MATTHEWS. 
A Secret of the Sea. 

BY JEAN MIDDLEMASS. 
Touch and Go. I Mr. Dor M Hon. 

BY MRS. MOLESWORTH. 
Hathercourt Rectory. 

BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 



ALlfe'sAtonement 
A Model Father. 
Joeeph's Coat. 
Coals of Fire. 
By the Gate of the 

Sea. 
Val Strange 
Old Blazer'e Hero. 



Hearts. 

Way of the World. 

A Bit of Human 
Nature. 

First Person Sin- 
gular. 

Cynic Fortune. 



BY ALICE 0:HANL0N. 
The Unforeeeen. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
Whiteladles. i The Primrose Path. 
The Greatest Heiress In England. 
BY MRS. ROBERT O'REILLY. 
PhCBbe's Fort u nee. 

BY OUIDA. 
Held In Bondage. TwoLlttleWooden 



Strathmore. 

Chandoe. 

Under Two Flage. 

Idalla. 

Cecil Castle- 

malne'e Gage. 
Triootrln. | Puck. 
Foile Farlne. 
A Dog of Flanders. 
Pascarel. 
SIgna. Une. 

Princess Naprsuc- 
in a Winter City 



Shoes. 
Ariadne. 
Friendship. 
Moths. 
PIplstrello. 
A Village Com- 

mune. 
BImbl. I Wanda. 
Frescoes. 
In Maremma. 
Othmar. 
Wisdom, Wit, and 

Pathos. 



Chbap Popular Novels, continued^ 

BY MARGARET AGNES PAUL. 
Gentle and Simple. 

BY JAMES PAYN. 



Marine Residence. 
Married Beneath 

Him. 
MIrfc Abbey. 
Not Wooed, but 

Won.:; 
Less Black than 

We're Painted. 
By Proxy. 
Under One Roof. 
High Splrlte. 
Carlyon's Year. 
A Confidential 

Agent. 
Some Private 

Views. 
From Exfla 
A Grape ftam a 

Thorn. 
For Cash Only. 
Kit : A Memory. 
The Canon's Ward 
Talk of the Town. 
Holiday Tasks. 
Glow-worm Talee. 



Loet Sir Masslng- 
berd. 

APerfectTreasure 

Ben tl nek's Tutor. 

Murphy's Master. 

A County Family. 

At Her Mercy. 

A Woman'e Ven- 
geance. 

Cecil's Tryst. 

Clyffkrds of Clyffe 

The Family Scape- 
grace. 

Foster Brothers. 

Found Dead. 

Best of Husbands. 

Walter'e Word. 

Halvee. 

Fallen Fort u nee. 

Wh&t He Cost Her 

Humorous Storlee 

Gwendollne'e Har- 
veet. 

£200 Reward. 

Like Father, Like 
Son. 

BY C. L. PIRKIS. 

Lady Lovelace. 

BY EDGAR A. POE. 

The Myetery of Marie Roget. 
BY E. C. PRICE. 

Valentlna. | The Foreigners 

Mrs. Lancaster's Rival. 

Gerald. 

BY CHARLES READS. 

It le Never Too Late to Mend. 

Hard Cash. | Peg Wofflngton. 

Christie Johnstone. 

Griffith Gaunt. 

Put Yourself In His Place. 

The Double Marriage. 

Love Me Little, Love Me Longi 

Foul Play. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. 

The Couree of True Love. 

Autobiography of a Thief. 

A Terrible Temptation. 

The Wandering Heir. 

A Simpleton. 1 A Woman*Hater. 

Readlana. 1 The Jilt: 

SIngleheart and Doubleface. 

Good Storlee of Men and other 
Animals. 

BY MRS. J. H. RIDDELL. 

Her Mother's Darllngi 

Prince of Walee's Garden Party. 

Weird Stories. | Fairy Water. 

The Uninhabited Houee. 

The Mystery in Palace Gardens. 
BY F. W. ROBINSON. 

Women are Strange. 

The Hands of Justice. • 
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Cheap Popular Novels, continued-^ 

BY JAMES RUNCIMAN. 
Skippers and Shellbacks. 
Grace Balmalgn's Sweetheart. 
Schools and Scholars. 

BY W. CLARK FUSSELL 
Round the Galley Fire. 
On the Fo'k'sle Head. 
In the Middle Watch. 
A Voyage to the CapO' 
A Book for the Hammock. 

BY BAYLE ST. JOHN. 
A Levantine Family. 

BY GEORGE AlJGUSTUS SALA. 
Gaslight and Daylight. 

BY JOHN SAUNDERS. 
Bound to the Wheel. 
One Against the World. 
Guy Waterman, f Two Dreamers. 
The Lion In the Path. 

BY KATHARINE SAUNDERS, 
•loan Merryweather. 
Margaret and Elizabeth. 
The High Mills. 
Heart Salvage. I Sebastian. 

BY GEORGE R. SIMS, 
Rogues and Vagabonds. 
The Ringo' BellslMary Jane Married 
Mary Jane's Memoirs. 

BY A RTH UR SKETCHLB Y. 
A Match In the Dark. 

BY T, W. SPEIGHT. 
The Mystsries of Heron Dyke. 
The Golden Hoop. | By Devious Ways. 

BY R.A. STERNDALE. 
Ths Afghan Knife. 

BrR. LOUIS STEVENSON. 
New Arabian Nights. I Prince Otto. 

Br BERTHA THOMAS. 
Cresslda. | Proud Malale. 

The VIolln-Player. 

BY W. MOY THOMAS. 
A Fight for Life. 

BY WALTER THORNBURY. 
Tales for the Marines. 
Old Stories Re-told. 

BY T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPS, 
Diamond Cut Diamond. 

BY ANTHONY TROLLOPS. 
The Way We Live Now. 
The American Senator. 
Frau Frohmann. | Marlon Fay. 
Kept In the Dark. 
Mr. Scarborough's Family. 
The Land-Leaguers. I John Caldlgate 
The Golden Lion of GranperOi 

By F. ELEANOR TROLLOPS. 
Like Shipe upon the Sea. 
Anne Furness. I Mabel's Progress. 

BY J,T. TROWBRIDGE. 
Farnell's Folly. 

BY IVAN TURGENIEFF, &c. 
Stories fk*om Foreign Novelists. 

BY MARK TWAIN. 
Tom Sawyer. | A Tramp Abroad. 
T^e Stolen White Elephant. 



Cheap Popular Novels, continued--' 

Mark Twain, continued. 
A Pleasure Trip on the Continent 
Huckleberry Finn. [of Europe. 

Life on the Mississippi. 
The Prince and the Pauper. 

BY C. C. FRASER-TYTLER. 
Mistress Judith. 

BY SARAH TYTLER. 
What She Came Through. 
The Bride's Pass. 
Saint Mungo's City. 
Beauty and the Beast. 
Lady Bell. | Noblesse Oblige; 
CItoyenne Jacqueline | Disappeared 
The Hutfuenot Family. 
Burled Diamonds. 

BY J. S. WINTER. 
Cavalry Life, i Regimental Legends. 
BY H. F. WOOD. 



The Passenger from Scotland Yard. 
Sablna. ^ 



BY LADY WOOD. 



BY EDMUND YATES. 
The Forlorn Hope. | Land at Last. 

ANONYMOUS. 
Paul Ferroll. 
Why Paul Ferroll Killed his Wife. 

POPULAR 8HILUNO BOOKS. 
Jeff Briggs's Love Story. By Bret 

Harte. [Ditto. 

The Twins of Table Mountain. By 
A Day's Tour. By Percy Fitzgerald. 
Mrs. Gainsborough's Diamonds. By 

Julian Hawthorne. 
A Dream and a Forgetting. By ditto. 
A Romance of the Queen's Hounds. 

By Charles James. 
Kathleen Mavourneen. By Mrs. 

Burnett. 
Lindsay's Luck. By Mrs. Burnett. 
Pretty Polly Pemberton. By Ditto. 
Trooping with Crows. ByC.L. Pirkis 
The ProTOSSor's Wife. EyL. Graham. 
A Double Bond. Bv Linda Villari. 
Esther's Glove. By R. E. Francillon. 
The Garden that Paid the Rent 

By Tom Jerrold. 
Curly. By John Coleman. Illus- 
trated by J. C. DOLLMAN. 

Beyond the Gates. Bv E. S. Phelps 
Old Maid's Paradise. By E. S. Phelps. 
Burglars In Paradise. By E.S.Phelps. 
Jack the Fisherman. BvE.S.Phelps. 
Doom: An Atlantic £pisode. By 

Justin H. McCarthy, M.P. 
Our Sensation Novel. Edited by 

TUSTIN H. BdcCARTHY, M.P. 

Dolly. By Justin H. McCarthy, M.P. 

That Girl In Black. By Mrs. Moles- 
worth. 

Bible Characters. By Chas. Reade. 

The Dagonet Reciter. By G. R. Sims. 

Wife or No Wife? By T. W. Speight. 

The Silverado Squatters. By R. 
Louis Stevenson. 
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